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January Display 


The January display shown above, 
is a RE-CREATION display. It 
will create in the mind of an observer, 
the desire to purchase some RE- 
CREATIONS: 

This display has been designed by 
a well-known artist. It is executed 
in brilliant colors. 

We want to call your attention to 
the stability of this display. All of 
our future displays will be mounted 
on very heavy stock. ‘This will over- 
come the tendency that many window 
displays have, to droop and fall, as a 
result of heat, moisture and vibrations 
of the window. 


Edison monthly window displays 
are a necessity to every dealer. One 
particular display in the course of a 
year may be worth to you the cost 
of the entire year’s service. 

Read the letters shown here. They 
are voluntary expressions of what 
these dealers think of our window 
display. 
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Edison Window Display Service for 1921 


Twelve Monthly Displays, Interlocking With Our National Adver- 
tising, Bigger and Better Than They Have Been in the 
Past—Sold to You at the Same Price, $30.00 


Attention hr. Dennison Babcox 


Service ker. Pugno, raph Dives 
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heen Mains this winder service right along and are 
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ft know you men at Grense are working hard to give us good 


window displays and thought fou would ve interested to 


kriow how they sre working ont with us. 


TAW-EC ADAM SCHAAR, , 
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ADLER’S MUSIC STORE 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


She NEW EDISON 
“Dhe Phonograph with a Soul 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


BAKER OREGON —— IS 6 19 


Edison Phonographs,Ltd., 
Orange. N. J- 


Geotlemen: 

We desire to congratulate you on the June Window Displey. 
es we think it the best one yet and,in tact,many pesserbys have 
commented OD Sane- 

Very truly yours. | 


Adler's iiusic store 
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Get Out and Get the Business 


By D. E. 


HILOSOPHERS tell us that the best 

-way to get along in the world is to be 
always prepared for the unexpected. Few 
of us, needless to say, achieve this ideal 
state. Lulled by the caresses of Dame 
Fortune, we are usually surprised, if not 
indignant, when that fickle lady gives us a 
few hard kicks. It has been the experience 
of most successful men that their adverse 
circumstances counted far more in their de- 
velopment than the easier opportunities. 
Difficulties prove our mettle. 

All of which is preparatory to saying that 
the present depression in general business 
calls for our qualities of unflagging energy 
and undaunted faith. Let us put the New 
Edison before the public with renewed zeal. 
For the past three or four years it has been 
a comparatively simple matter to sell al- 
most anything, and our phonograph has 
been no exception to the general rule. But 
with the period of ‘“‘marking time’ upon us, 
it is necessary for the Edison dealer to ex- 
ercise all of his selling power and native 
ingenuity in persuading the public to buy. 
He must recognize that the time has come 
when the public will no longer run after 
him, so to speak, and so he must turn about 
and run after the public. In this chase it 
would be well for him to remember that 
“the Edison Phonograph is in a class by 
itself, as we have so often insisted, and that 
it really does not come under the head of 
ordinary commodities. 

Apropos of the foregoing facts, we ran 
across an article in the New York Evening 
Post recently, in which the writer, who is 
a financial expert, said that the chief cause 


W heeler 


of our present business slump had not been 
sufficiently emphasized, which was that the 
people, flushed with the possession of too 
much money, had bought more commodities 
than they really needed for immediate use, 
and had now reached a point where they 
were living on their reserves. “Io quote 
the financial expert’s own words: 


“The wage earners not only bought silk 
shirts, but bought them by the half dozen 
and dozen, and it must have been the same 
in the entire field of dress. ‘To millions 
with a very moderate income there had 
been preached for years a counsel of perfec- 
tion: that it is more economical to buy high- 
class goods than shoddy, and more eco- 
nomical to buy two or three suits of clothes 
and get a long wear by frequent change 
than to buy one suit and consume it rapidly. 

One reason for the present partial 
paralysis of commodity markets may be 
that the public is commodity saturated.” 

If this is true of clothing and other com- 
modities, it is most emphatically not true of 
the Edison Phonograph. ‘The ‘saturation 
point” for our glorious instrument will 
never be reached until the love of good 
music is dead in the human breast, and the 
race itself ceases to multiply. 

Also, it will be well for the dealer, in 
getting out after business, to remember a 
few economic truths, which ought to re-: 
assure him in his quest for the elusive dol- 
lar. These truths are that the three great 
essentials required to make a nation pro- 
ductive and prosperous are an abundance of 
capital, both liquid and fixed; an adequate 
supply of labor, skilled and unskilled, and 
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an abundance of raw materials at moderate 
cost. Despite the pessimists and prophets 
of woe, the United States is well provided 
with these three great essentials, though at 
times, it may look as if we were not par- 
digi equipped in these respects. Al- 
ways it must be borne in mind that we 
have passed through a tremendous crisis in 
the history of the world, and that mal- 
adjustments and re-adjustments are in or- 


in Pierre, South Dakota, in which he 
breezily details the sale of four Chippen- 
dale models in a day, it is refreshing to read 
Mr. G. U. Silzer’s comment on it: “This 
dealer [ Hegglund] is located in a territory 
where several of his neighboring dealers are 
complaining, and are more or less discour- 
aged, and this, in a very graphic and inter- 
esting way, again proves that the fellow 
who is ready to realize that we are back 


der. And we are 
not out of the 
woods yet. Credit 
extension to Eu- 
rope by us is one 
of the vital issues 
that we face as a 
nation, and while 
this question may 
seem far removed 
from your home 
and_ pocketbook, 
it has a great deal 
to do with the 
stability of both 
of them. Light, 
however, is dawn- 
ing on that ob- 
scure and tangled 
matter of inter- 
national polity, 
and quickened 
business will re- 
sult from its sens- 
ible solution. 
Looking at 
things from a 
world viewpoint 


SALES BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 


THE GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
S. E. Cor. 10th and Berks Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF “THE NEW EDISON” 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


November 3, 1920. 


GET OUT AND GET THE BUSINESS 


DO NOT WAIT FOR BUSINESS TO COME. TO YOU—GO AFTER IT AND GET YOUR 
SHARE 


This is the time to get out and get the business. 

Now is the best time of the year to have a good stock of Instruments and RE-CREATIONS, for 
you will surely sell them. 

Your store must not be the only place where you do business. 

Go right after business. 

Use every legitimate means to bring 


“THE NEW EDISON” PHONOGRAPH 


to the homes of your Prospects. 


OTHERS ARE GETTING THERE 


So may you. If you are not selling “NEW EDISONS" there is no one to blame but yourself. 


AN EXAMPLE 


In a town of two hundred pers an Edison Concert, with no set program, was given in a 
© pri evious announcement was that a surprise 
N 


eN aph. 
visitatloct TWENTY- ONE. EDISON OWNERS were alot to the list of 
OWNERS OF “THE NEW EDISON” 


A wide-awake, aggressive Salesman accomplished this. 


GET OUT AND GET THE BUSINESS 


Yours for Bigger Sales, 


THE GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
Read This Bulletin Carefully 


on a buyer’s mar- 
ket, and will roll 
up his sleeves and 
GO TO WORK, can 
go out and bring 
home the bacon.” 

Other commu- 
nications of the 
same optimistic 
tenor have reach- 
ed us recently, 
showing that we 
have dealers who 
are determined 
not to become 
passive victims of 
so-called ‘“‘depres- 
sion’ and rumor- 
ed “hardtimes.” 
One of the most 
impressive evi- 
dences of this de- 
scription is the 
bulletin from the 
Girard Phono- 
graph Co., which 
we also repro- 
duce herewith. 
We believe it was 


is all very well, 
but we are nat- 
urally more interested in our immediate af- 
fairs and environment. If you will ex- 
amine closely the accompanying page of 
reproduced documents, you will learn with 
considerable interest how Harger & Blish, 
our Middle West jobbers, managed to get 
out and get the money in a very ingenious 
fashion—a fashion that many of you will 
no doubt want to follow. Explanation of 
the documents is hardly necessary, and we 
think with a little extra employment of 
your eyes, you will be enabled to ascertain 
the details of the scheme which worked so 
effectively in the Harger & Blish territory. 
In reference to the letter from Hegglund, 


“THE THING BEYOND 


Mr. Boykin, of 
the Phonograph Corporation of Manhat- 
tan, who inspired this bulletin, which was 
largely patterned after one that he himself 
had sent out to his dealers. 

A letter from A. K. Peck & Son, dealers 
in furniture, carpets, pianos, organs, sewing 
machines, and Edison Phonographs, of St. 
James, Minn., would indicate that the pub- 
lic knows Edison prices are right, and that 
the people want the New Edison more than 
they want most articles of merchandise. 
We quote: 

“Through the recent slump, the Edison 
business is the thing that has kept our sales 
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fast. RE-CREATION customers have 
taken kindly to the revised price list, and 
comment more often on the improved sur- 
face of the recent product than on the in- 
creased cost.”’ 

Learn to discount all of the nervous, fear- 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


If You Can, Drop Us a Line 
and Tell Us How You Did--- 


Yours 
H. & B. 


Des Moines 


up to last year; other merchants seem to be 
falling down.” 

One more evidence that the dealer who 
gets out gets the business and we are done 
with our adjuration. Mr. Jack Stapleton, 
formerlv of the Edison Shop, New York, 
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WESTERN 
EDISON Distributors 


DesMoiwes ~ Sioux City 


* @yuindeR PHONOGRAPHS 


Des Moines, 
November 24, 1920. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph wih a Soul” 


HERE’S THE AD 


that unlocked the door to the "tight mon- 
: ey" situation 

HEGGLUND’S MUSIC HOUSE 

PIERRE, S. D. 


11-10-20. 


Sewing Machines and made the dealer independent of his Banker 
Sheet Music be 1 

Four issues in your city paper, will pro- 
bably cost you 75¢ or $1,00. 


It brought one dealer more money than he 
could use ad we believe it will do the same in your 
town. 


Yarger & Blish, 


Gentlemen: One dealer was skeptical--we asked him to 


try it once---said "all right I'1l try anything 


Had to write and tell you how I sold four Chippendales yesterday once*.. 


Sold Mrs. Robertson of Ft. Pierre a Mahogany just at noon and told her 
I would take it right over, then I went to the phone and called up Mrs 
Leonard of Ft. Pierre and told her I was coming over with one and could 
take one also for her, at the same time as the weather man says bad , 
weather was coming and no telling when I could come over and she might 
as well make up her mind to let me bring one to her now at the same time 
with Robertson, well the outcome was that she said allright. 80 I put 
both -in to my Ford and drove on the ferry and when they had tide loose 
and were going over, I goes up into the oabin and by the time we had 
landed at Ft. Pierre, I had hie order for a Mahogany making three 
Mahoganys for Ft. Pierre that noon hour. 


We will tell you later how he succeeded. 


Will you try anything once---fine---Let's 
see who gets the best results by January lst. 


Respectfully yours, 
HARGER & BLISH, 


I may be wrong but I can't help but think that thats going some. 
I delivered the two I had on the car and came back and delivered his to 
the ferry and he delivered it to his home. Got settlement in full for 
the three except $130.00. Then a seemingly uninterested person dropped 
into the store the same evening and in a very short time 50 minutes to be 
exact, he was the owner of a Fumed Chippendale. About the best deal I 
have pulled off lately was last Friday night going home, after attending ecace rice 
a home talent carnival show. It was 11:00 P. M. when I was passing this Write W-41f. 
home and glancing through the window could see man and wife sitting there | 
so I knocks and opens door at same time saying how comfortable they 
locked and how nice it would be if they had an Edison in the home which they \ | 


uld be enjoying while sitting there, expecting to slam the door and be y .) 
saat but they patios "come in you old scoundrel" so I went in and do you foe 8% INTEREST INVES¥E- ! 


DIGTATED TO THE EDIPHONE 


plan. and be ne "tse Cc AT 
present execut.’e 
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ow we sat there and talked avout everything except, phonograph, till t0om- 
100 A. M. They would not let me get away, they were feeling in the best ttee MENT 
of spirite as they had been to the show also. ae Party wishes to dispose of 
wrry some choice 8 per cent farm 
I was on the watch, waiting for the time when the lady would take — notes—(Not Stock, Notes). Pa- 
a long breath and I would make for the door, but she never took a long roa-| er bears the name of thorough- 
breath, and I no period between different line of talks but at 15 tol, I Kene y responsible Hardin county 
grew desperate and up I jumps and told them that I had made no preparations 4 farmers secured by chattel 
to stay all night and that I had better be going and had the door partly T=! mortgage—and in addition 


opened when the lady came back at me and said "What did you come in for, : 
better explain your visit". Well I closed the door and sat down and F uy 
talked Edison for half an hour, and my wife phoned over the next morning : j 


bears the endorsement of the 
present holders, who guarantee 
its payment, Amounts $100 to 


and asked the lady to explain the reason for keeping her husband away a] $1,000. No safer or finer in- 
all night. leas vestment could be made. Ad- 
As you see sales are sure going good with us and we ex- Ana. dress Box E, this office. 
pect to do big business between now and Xmas. a2 
Yours very truly, i D.: = 
- GARAGE, B eraUy: . W 2 
Co. x fhegy heel ure ‘sh “al sgle by owner; 40280, new, | 
? Racks huNdjag, it taok 7 1 best hs Lo 
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and now with Hook Brothers, of Madison, 
Wis., wrote us not long ago: 

“We are well equipped in the phono- 
graph business and have shown a splendid 
increase from month to month over the pre- 
vious year. Our Christmas reserve stock— 
94 New Edisons in storage—is dwindling 


provoking rumors that you hear about the 
present depression or the future hard times, 
Many of these dark misgivings are purely 
imaginary. Make your slogan, “Get out 
and get the business!” and you will be 
among the courageous company that cap- 
tures the golden prizes. 
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“The Play’s the Thing” 


So Thought Arthur McClure, Who Wrote an Article on the Edison 
Caravan Convention for the November Printers’ Ink Monthly 


LITHOUGH the 1920 Edison Cara- 
van Convention is regarded by many 
of us as something past and gone, the in- 
terest in it still seems extraordinarily alive 
whenever the subject is brought up.  In- 
stances of this are almost a daily occurrence 
at the Orange Laboratories. Our visitors 
often allude to the “big time” in July, and 
numerous letters come to us from various 
parts of the country, evincing the same in- 
terest in that dramatic trek across the coun- 
try during which we staged our Caravan 
Convention. Especially keen have been the 
attention and curiosity aroused by the five 
one-act business plays, written by William 
Maxwell for the sessions of the 1920 con- 
vention. Incidentally, we are having those 
playlets printed, under one cover, for dis- 
tribution among Edison dealers, in answer 
to the general interest expressed in them. 
One of the greatest tributes paid to these 
plays of Mr. Maxwell, up to the present 
time, was in a long article written by Ar- 
thur McClure, for the special monthly issue 
of the November Printers’ Ink. He called 
his little treatise ‘“Bringing the Stage Into 
the Sales Convention.” When a maga- 
zine of this high type gives such space to 
anything, it must possess considerable im- 
portance to the public, and, in the case of 
Printers’ Ink, it has additional weight in a 
business sense. Wve quote portions of it: 
“The plaintive query of every sales man- 
ager the country over is, ‘What big, new 
thing can we put over at our next sales 
convention ?’ 
~ “The annual sales convention of a busi- 
ness organization should be the rallying 
ground for new ideas, fresh enthusiasm, re- 
vitalized energy, hope new-born and fuller 
vision. ‘The yearly get-together is full of 
danger and opportunity. The far-flung 
members of the organization come into in- 
tensified intimate contact for a short period 
and find one another out. When they de- 
part they know the best—and worst. De- 
pending upon how the convention has been 
‘put on,’ they go back to their posts as men 
to tasks they love, or as mercenaries sick of 


their work. Those conventions are the 
most successful, from the standpoint of the 
ones who attend, which reveal a surprise, 
something not looked for, a touch of mys- 
tery beforehand and a bombshell when it 
eles, 5 

“A sales convention was recently held by 
the Edison Phonograph Company marked 
by a number of unusual features. For 
some years the company’s conventions have 
been held in New York, in one of the large 
hotels. This proved convenient for Eastern 
dealers, but not so convenient for those in 
the West. The selection of New York 
seemed wise, however, because of the 
greater number of dealers located in East- 
ern territory. In order to make the 1920 
convention equally accessible to dealers in 
the middle section of the country and the 
Far West, the company planned a traveling 
convention with meetings in New York, 
Ghicagorand: panelianciscosmammar 

“Men who have had to plan sales con- 
ventions know that advance interest de- 
pends upon a good keynote—a big idea. 
They also know how much depends upon 
the programme. But they know, too, that 
unless the management or direction of the 
convention is in capable hands, with feature 
following feature like the acts of a vaude- 
ville performance, all the precious advance 
work and the carefully prepared pro- 
gramme will be like a wonderful piece of 
machinery when there is no fire under the 
boiler. 

“William Maxwell, vice-president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is a veteran of 
many conventions. Some years ago he con- 
ceived the idea of using a play at an Edison 
convention to bring out certain important 
aspects of the company’s selling methods. 
He wrote it himself, called it ‘Mr. Guy 
Wise, Esquire,’ and put it on with a pro- 
fessional cast in a New York theatre. It 
was a success. [he company presented it 
subsequently to Edison dealers in six or 
seven other cities. Every year since that 
time Mr. Maxwell has written a play for 
the yearly convention. 
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“With the 1920 annual meeting to plan 
for, he asked himself the celebrated ques- 
tion quoted at the beginning of this article. 
The idea of a play seemed old. Such an an- 
nouncement would have no pre-convention 
value. Besides a stunt, the meeting must 
have a good name, a good programme was 
imperative, and the sessions would have to 
be conducted with something like Belasco 
management. 

“No better advice can be given to a sales 
manager at such a time than to tell him to 
think of his dealer troubles. Let no sales 
manager forget that a sales convention is 
for sales, first, last and forever. Mr. Max- 
well is too old a sales manager ever to for- 
get it. His books on salesmanship bear 
ample witness. When he thought of the 
forthcoming gathering he had five burning 
thoughts in his mind, every one connected 
with dealer sales: 

‘““How can we show our dealers what we 
want them to understand by ‘service —that 
after a phonograph is sold and installed, 
then are they to ‘enter’ with Edison service? 

“What is the right way—the company 
way—to make a sale in a dealer’s store? 

“What is the best way to show the dealer 
how to figure the compensation of his sales- 
men, so both dealers and salesmen can make 
money ? 

“How are the wrong and right methods 
of dealer window display to be shown—the 
advantage to the dealer of using the com- 
pany’s ideas? 

“How is the Edison “Turn-Table Test’ 
to be explained best, with lots of emphasis 
on how it should not be done? 

“Going back in his mind to the plays he 
had written for previous years’ conventions, 
a new thought came to him. ‘The play, as 
he had employed it before, occupied a place 
on the programme as its most important 
number. How would it be to use the play 
again, but this time to build the entire pro- 
gramme on it? In other words, instead of 
featuring the play and centering attention 
on it as though it was a compensation for 
the programme, an equalizer, a kind of di- 
verting element, to ease up the strain of the 
sessions, why would it not be a good idea 
to devise a programme out of the elements 
of the play? The play would then come 
into the order of business just as an illus- 
tration comes into a story. When the dis- 


cussion reaches a certain point, along comes 
the play, puts a perfect picture in the minds 
of all, and leaves the meeting to continue 
the discussion as an open forum. 

‘Back he came to the five points already 
mentioned. “The only way the thing could 
be put over would be to have five plays, one 
dealing with each of the selling points. 
Some undertaking! ‘The writing of one 
play had been job enough in previous years. 
But five plays! Outside of the difficulties 
of authorship, how could anybody work five 
plays into an eight-hour session ? 

“As a playwright, the vice-president of 
the Edison company is in a class by himself. 
He wrote five plays so that not more than 
three actors would be needed in each one, 
and so that the same three performers, two 
men and one woman, could handle the fif- 
teen parts. Managers of stock companies, 
take notice! ‘This is efficiency.” 


A CLEVER ADVERTISING STUNT 
The brother of W. LeRoy Larson, of Lar- 


son’s Music Store, Sidney, Neb., 
masquerading as a Swede in the 
streets of their town. 
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Explaining the Budget Plan 


UDGING from the inquiries made, 
there are a large number of Edison 
dealers who are still vague about the Bud- 
get Plan we so often advertise. In the Oc- 
tober issue of DIAMOND Points, we tried 
to explain the plan in full, but evidently 
we did not clarify it in the minds of some 
of our readers. Replying to a puzzled 
dealer the other day, Mr. Maxwell said in 
the following letter: 

“We explained the Budget Plan some 
time ago, and I thought every dealer under- 
stood it. It is pretty well illustrated by the 
following anecdote, which Mr. John Lee 
Mahin tells: 

“During the shortage of housemaids, 
Mrs. Mahin had tried in vain to get a sec- 
ond maid. Finally, Mr. Mahin wrote an 
advertisement, and, after describing the po- 
sition, emoluments, etc., inserted the word 
‘privileges.’ Mrs. Mahin said: ‘What does 
that mean?? Mr. Mahin replied: ‘Find 
out what privileges they want, and, if you 
are willing to grant those privileges, tell 
them that that is what ‘privileges’ means.’ 

““Fasy terms,’ ‘instalments,’ and ‘so 
much down and so much a month’ have be- 
come offensive to.a certain percentage of the 
public. One large furniture house adver- 
tised instalment terms to such an extent 
that a certain class of buyers was unwilling 
to have its delivery wagons and trucks de- 
liver furniture to them. 

“The Club Plan, which is extensively 
advertised, is, as everybody knows, nothing 
in the world but a plan for buying on in- 
stalments; yet there are people who find it 
more satisfactory to buy on the Club Plan 
than on the Instalment Plan. 


“The Budget Plan is still better. Every- 


cember 3rd: 


“Get Out and Get the Business” 


The Yager Store, Inc., of Allentown, Pa., 
puts the following “Pep” in a letter of De- 


“We have this day received one-and-one- 
half cars of Edison Phonographs to take care 
of our Christmas crders. 
than doubled our business this year, due to 
some of your advertising, along with other 
things being done here. 
very prosperous in our section.” 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


body should use a budget system, although 
practically no one does so. Cities and 
States, as well as the Federal Government, 
are being urged to adopt the budget plan 
and several concerns are advertising house- 
hold budget books. Nearly everybody has 
at least a vague idea of what a budget is. 
When a customer comes into your store, 
and asks about the Budget Plan, I think 
you might say to him: 

“ “The Budget Plan represents our de- 
sire to accommodate ourselves to your con- 
venience. Everyone, no matter how rich 
he may be, plans the expenditure of his in- 
come in a more or less systematic way. He 
may not make a written budget, but, at any 
rate, there is in his mind an idea of how 
much he can afford to spend on this and 
how much he can afford to spend on that. 
It may be that you desire to pay cash, in 
which event the Budget Plan is of no par- 
ticular interest to you. On the other hand, 
it may suit your convenience better to 
spread the payments out and that is what 
our Budget Plan provides. We are not an 
instalment house, but we should be glad to 
have you budget the purchase of your Edi- 
son Phonograph. ‘Tell me how you would 
like to pay for it—how much down and 
how much per week, or per month.’ 

“It has been our experience, in our ex- 
perimental retail stores, that the average 
prospective customer will, through a sense 
of pride, name a fairly good sized monthly 
payment. Of course, there are some who 
will mention a ridiculously low sum, and 
this can be met with a polite explanation 
that, while you would like to budget the 
purchase on that basis, you cannot afford 


to. do so.” 


We have more 


Things look to be 
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Time Sales in Relation to Current 
Financial Conditions 
By P. Haberman 


Vice-President Commercial Investment Trust 


IME Sales present questions of credit 

extension having great significance at 
this time. The restrictions which the 
banks have put into effect in relation to 
credit lines normally extended to merchants 
make three questions important for the 
merchant to determine in advance of his 
heaviest selling season, viz: 

First: Whether he will be accommo- 
dated to carry his inventory if cash 
sales will not adequately reduce the 
same, 

Second: Whether he will be ac- 
commodated for the carrying of his 
time paper if the sales run into con- 
siderable volume, and 

Third: Whether he will be justi- 
fied in accepting any considerable 
volume of time sales. 

Good merchants will naturally give the 
questions relating to their inventories most 
careful consideration. Good merchandising 
will permit the proper reduction in inven- 
tories consistent with safe selling policies. 

The funds available for cash purchases 
during the next sixty days may be appre- 
ciably less than in previous years and the 
inclination to make cash purchases may be 
far less than is customary. 

‘The question arises as to what means may 
be used to counteract such results, particu- 
larly in relation to commodities whose 
largest percentage of sales is related to a 
special period in the business year. 

For the Edison Dealer the answer may 
be found in the enlargement of the volume 
of his Time Sales. 

The dealer, however, is not justified in 
enlarging the volume of time paper if he 
has not adequate facilities for financing it, 
or has insufficient capital to carry it him- 
self. If his capital is insufficient for this 
purpose, and no local facilities are open for 
the absorption of the time paper, the carry- 
ing of such paper by the dealer would im- 
mobilize his capital which should be kept 
available for his current business operations. 


That short time borrowings from banks 
should not be used to carry slow liquidating 
paper is self evident, and the banks are not 
organized to absorb such paper and to 
handle it themselves and collect the recur- 
ring small installments. 


The Commercial Investment ‘Trust, 
however, solves the problem for the Edison 
dealer and enables him to know in advance 
that his time paper can be placed under a 
plan which enables the dealer to continue 
to make the collections himself so that his 
contact with the customer is not lost. The 
dealer is therefore justified in featuring 
Time Sales to keep up his proper volume 
of business. In this connection, however, 
must be borne in mind the fact that Time 
Sales require the application of principles 
covering the extension of sound credits. 
‘The mere sale on time is not the end of the 
transaction. “The purchaser must meet his 
obligation and the installments as they ma- 
ture before the dealer can write “‘finis” to 
the transaction. Hence credits must be in- 
telligently determined so that the paper will 
not fall back on the dealer under his en- 
dorsement. Conditions of possible unem- 
ployment must be carefully weighed and the 
credit should not be extended to purchasers 
of transient presence in the community. 

The Edison Company has in the past ad- 
vocated to the dealers the soundness of sell- 
ing all they possibly can for cash and then 
to sell treble that volume on time. The 
unusually large volume of cash in the 
hands of the buying public within the last 
few years has probably made the ratio be- 
tween a cash and time sale less than this, 
but the time has arrived when this ratio 
can be attained. If this ratio can be real- 
ized and the volume of time paper kept to 
the high standard of collectibility that such 
paper has presented in the past, the Edison 
dealer will be able to maintain a satisfactory 
volume of business, notwithstanding the 
possible tendency of restriction in purchas- 
ing in other lines. 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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Going Some! 


OME people have a knack of appearing 

very busy over nothing, while others 
achieve many tasks without ever looking 
over-occupied. Mr. Maxwell is certainly 
in the latter class. Nothing seems too much 
for him. Evidence of this quality was in 
the six days of his doings from December 
6th to 11th. On the 6th he met the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Jobbers’ Association. 
On the 7th and 8th he attended a confer- 
ence of Edison Jobbers at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York; on the 9th he deliv- 
ered a lecture before the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; and on the 
10th and 11th he was an invited representa- 
tive at a special conference of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in the Congress 
Hotel, at Chicago, III. 

Both the events at Harvard and the 
Bankers’ meeting were significant to us who 
are loyal Edisonites. Colleges are making 
business a more and more important study 
in their courses, and, as perhaps the leading 
educational institution in the United States, 
it was flattering to have the authorities of 
Harvard recognize in the person of Mr. 
Maxwell that knowledge of the science of 
advertising and salesmanship for which we 
wish’ to stand. 

‘The meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association was for the purpose of financing 
a billion dollars of export business through 
the organization of a hundred million dol- 
lar bank. The resolution unanimously 
adopted by the American Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation at their 46th Annual Convention in 
October resulted in the momentous Chicago 


conference. At that time it was resolved: 

“That the American Bankers’ Association, 
in convention assembled, approves the plan 
of the Commerce and Marine Committee, 
and the President of the Association is hereby 
authorized and empowered to request an ade- 
quate number of representative bankers and 
business men to meet, and, if it appears advis- 
able and practicable, to appoint from their num- 
ber -a committee to take steps, in accordance 
with this plan, to form a foreign trade financing 
organization with an authorized capital of 
$100,000,000 and a responsible and thoroughly 
efficient personnel.” 


Becoming Proverbial 

ROVERBS are supposed to contain 

sense and truth in the highest degree. 
Nations distill their experience in the coin- 
ing of such household expressions. For an 
idea to become a proverb usually requires 
hundreds of years of concurrent opinion. 
But the idea of the Edison Phonograph— 
the symbol of its fidelity and power— 
is becoming so widespread a belief in the 
mind of the public that it is already being 
used in a proverbial sense. Again and 
again, in our general reading, we happen to 
come upon such expressions. Writers and 
thinkers frequently use the qualities of our 
phonograph to emphasize some point or 
argument. A noteworthy instance of this 
came to our notice lately when Stephane 
Lauzanne, the famous editor of the Paris 
paper, Le Matin, in an article asked Sena- 
tor Harding to make the League of Nations 
so practicable that it would ‘work like 
Edison’s Phonograph.” ‘Turning from the 
serious to the gay, we also noted in passing 
that Fay King, the writer for the New 
York Evening Journal, who sometimes 
slings slang with the best of them, said in 
a recent skit: 


“And then we'd sit back and take in the 
works and make comments in a _ stage 
whisper that carries like an Edison record 
and see how they would like it.”’ 


These- are but two of many instances 
brought to our attention in which, as we 
said before, the Edison Phonograph quali- 
ties are becoming proverbial. To gain such 
universal reputation that it becomes a 
household word for something fine and true 
is beyond all calculation in money. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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(1) E. D. Klingel, Vinita, Okla. (First. Prize). (2) The Edison Shop, East Orange, 
(3) Kellam & Kellam, Torrington, Wyo. (4) Martin Music House, 
Hopkinton, Ia. (5) H. A. Boysen, Schleswig, Ia. 
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“Nuff Sed” 


The Jenny Lind Window Display 


For two weeks the threnzs along Fifth 
Avenue paused to gaze in the window of the 
New York Edison Shop, and see a unique 
exhibit there of mementos associated with 
the famous Swedish nightingale. Mr. Boy- 
kin calculated that at least 25,000 people 
looked in the windows, which means that 
at least one-half that number became ac- 
quainted with the Edison Shop indirectly. 


The exhibit consisted of a cream-colored 
silk brocaded dress, worn by the prima 
donna in her concert tour of the United 
States in 1850; a scarf worn by her; a fan 
of hers, presented by Princess Catherine of 
Sweden, and the manuscript of a letter 
written by Jenny Lind while she was at 
Niagara Falls in 1850. 

Mr. Boykin obtained the services of one 
of the crack window dressers employed by 
the firm of Best & Co., the Fifth Avenue 


Dry Goods Store, to arrange this window. 


Pleased 


‘We are grateful to you for the court- 
esies shown us in the making of the selec- 
tion. The instrument is wonderful and we 
certainly congratulate ourselves that our 
better judgment insisted upon an Edison.” 


This is part of a letter addressed to the 
W. C. Stiver Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., by 
a recent purchaser of a New Edison. This 
company, in forwarding this letter, also re- 
marks that this buyer “had purchased a 
talking machine of a well-known manu- 
facture, but after we placed the New Ed1- 
son in his home, the talking machine went 
the voyage.” 


An Enthusiast 


A picture of the music corner in the 
home of H. E. McConnell, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., shows a Chippendale model, a table 
with an impressive number of RE-CREA- 
TIONS, and, on the wall above, a good- 
sized picture of Mr. Edison. This man 1s 
a real enthusiast for the Edison. He said: 
“T wish I could do something that would 
put a New Edison in every home in the 


land.” 


One Who Did Not Know 


The owner of a Chippendale recently 
purchased from J. S. Wright, Edison dealer 
at Bristol, Pa., gave him a unusual letter 
which he forwarded to us. The writer 
described how he and a lieutenant of police 
were standing in front of the Edison 
owner’s house, while the Edison was played. 
The writer was unacquainted with the 
people in the house, but noting the street 
address he sent a letter headed “Mr. and 
Mrs. to that house. “The writer 
stated that inasmuch as theirs was the best 
phonograph he had ever listened to, they 
would favor him by sending him its name. 


“It Looks Good to Me’ 


“IT must say that I am very much im- 
pressed with the system being used by the 
Edison Factory and our Jobber. 


“First—the Traveler comes and writes 
me up for my order—notifies me of having 
received that order and having forwarded 
same to the factory. A reasonable time 
passes and he notifies me of my failure to 
live up to my pledge, and seeks to have me 
send the mailing list. I get busy and for- 
ward mailing list to jobber. In response 
I receive a letter of thanks—at the same 
time notifying me that the mailing list has 
been forwarded on to the factory. Ina few 
days I receive notification from the factory 
that they are in receipt of my mailing list. 
I do not know if the other dealers have 
been as much impressed with this system— 
but it looks good to me.”—J. S. Wright, 
Bristolee Ra 


Like Father, Like Daughter 


Miss Doris Proudfit was not content to 
let all the family activity in Edison Phono- 
eraphs rest with her father, Robert L. 
Proudfit, the popular Edison jobber of Og- 
den, Utah. This young lady, a violinist of 
ability, has been making very successful ap- 
pearances in ‘Tone-Test concerts with 
Marion Evelyn Cox, the well-known con- 
tralto. It is said that her first real desire 
to appear before the public was aroused 
upon hearing an Edison Tone-Test in her 
home town. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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A Christmas Surprise 


LL of us try to think up some pleas- 

ant, startling surprise for a relative 
or friend on Christmas, and the nearer we 
come to producing real astonishment, tinc- 
tured with joy, the more successful we feel 
ourselves to be. Mr. Milton S. Harris, the 
assistant superintendent of mails in the 
Johnstown, Pa., post-ofhce, had an enviable 
experience of the kind last Christmas, 
which some of our dealers might like to 
suggest to customers. Mr. Harris wrote: 

“Wanting to pull off a good one on my 
family on Christmas morning, I purchased 
the Edison RE-CREATION No. 80292, 
entitled ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ from the 
‘Messiah,’ sung by the Oratorio Chorus. 
Our house was crowded with holiday 
guests, so that I was obliged to sleep down- 
stairs on the davenport, which suited my 
purpose. 

“T had the alarm set to awaken me at an 
early hour, and when awakened at the de- 
sired time, I arose from my couch, quietly 
lighted up the rooms, and went over to the 
Edison instrument, placing the RE-CREA- 
TION thereon and starting it. Things 
very soon got under way. I could hear the 


voices upstairs in mingled surprise and won- 
derment at the magnificent singing. One 
said: ‘Oh, it’s the carol singers, and they 
are out on the front porch.’ Another said: 
‘No, they are on Mrs. John’s porch.’ Some- 
one replied: ‘You know it is customary to 
give them money.’ 

‘Thus they were expressing their sur- 
prise and admiration of the singing, which 
continued all the while. My wife came 
part way down the open stairway and, peer- 
ing out in my direction, said: ‘Father, put 
out the lights—they will see you lying 
there in bed.’ ‘This was said with consid- 
erable emphasis. 

‘““The crowning feature was that my sis- 
ter, who was on a visit from a distant city, 
actually came downstairs, opened the door 
and passed out on the porch, to make her 
contribution of a dollar bill, which she 
held in her hand. She looked all around 
and said: ‘I don’t see them—they are gone.’ 

“At this juncture it was up to me to 
give them the laugh, in which I was joined 
by the whole house. All agreed that the 
little joke was a perfect success. There 
was no doubt of its realism.” 


The Ideal Turn-Table Room of the Edison Shop, East Orange, N. J. 
“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


T is a rare man who can recognize what 
the public wants in the amusement and 
music world. There are a few nationally- 
known figures who seem to be able to tell a 
successful show when one is offered to them, 
but even the history of these producers con- 
tains plays that have lived but a few nights. 
The average manager spends a great part 
of his time in a close analysis of what the 
country is doing in amusement and also in 
serious affairs, and has information that is 
far more extensive than that of the average 
individual. Yet he has failures. “The song 
publisher follows the trend of public liking, 
and has scouts throughout the entire coun- 
try, and still, with all his exclusive data, 
his shelves are piled with music that no one 
wants. He has misjudged the public taste. 
The average Edison dealer cannot devote 
the time to study, nor has he the resources 
of information of the theatrical manager 


50369 


50634 


and song publisher, yet his business is very 
much the same as theirs. He is a judge of 
the public taste, and will best interpret the 
wishes of his customers in so far as he does 
away with his own feelings. 


The words of Fred Fisher, one of the 
best-known publishers of songs, are so much 
to this point that the desire to quote them 
again is irresistible. He is not the only 
prominent figure in the music, or theatrical 
world, who has expressed this idea. Any 
theatrical producer, or song publisher, will 
tell you the same thing. In Along Broad- 
way Mr. Fisher said that the best thing he 
has developed is his critical faculty, and he 
emphasized it with the words, “It is not 
hard to fall for your own stuff, and I guard 
against that weakness continually.” “The 
Cash Registers Here!” helps the dealer to 
avoid “falling for his own stuff,’ when he 


orders only the RE-CREATIONS he likes. 


Medley of Hawaiian Airs, No. 2, Hawaiian Guitars 


Helen Louise and Frank Ferera 


A Bullfrog Am No Nightingale (Ethiopian Oddity), (Schlerffarth), Bass 


Ernest Hare and Male Chorus 
Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra 
Premier Quartet 
Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 

Green Bros. Novelty Band 


Reese Jones 
New York Military Band 


50679 Lassie Waltz—Lassie, (Felix), for Dancing 

50683 There’s a Typical Tipperary Over Here, (Silver), Male Voices 

50684 La Veeda—Fox Trot, (4/den), for Dancing 

50685 Karzan—Fox Trot, (Dulmage), for Dancing 

50698 I’d Love to Fall Asleep and Wake Up In My Mammy’s Arms, (4dert), ‘Tenor 
50677. Manhattan Beach March, (Sousa) 

50672 Moon Shines On the Moonshine, (Bowers), Negro Duet 


50671—Semper Fidelis March, (Sousa) 


Al Bernard and Ernest Hare 
New York Military Band 


50664 Underneath the Moon, (Plunkett), Contralto and Baritone 


80390 ( Zampa Overture, Part I, (Hérold) 


) Zampa Overture, Part II, (Hérold) 


Helen Clark and Joseph Phillips 


American Symphony Orchestra 
American Symphony Orchestra 


Albert Lindquest and Calvary Choir 
Weyert A. Moor and Pietro Capodiferro 
Marie Morrisey 

Sibyl Sanderson Fagan 
Jules Levy, Jr. 
Homestead Trio 
Mario Laurenti 
Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Albert Spalding 
Frieda Hempel and Lyric Male Quartet 
Arthur Middleton 


80513 Sanctus (Holy, Holy, Lord God)—Messe Solennelle—Ste. Cecilia, (Gounod), Tenor 
and Mixed Voices 

80516 Echo, ( Kohler), Flute and Cornet 

80544 In the Afterglow, (Grey), Contralto 

80548 Spring Morning—Intermezzo, (Ring-Hager), Whistling 

80488 Our Own Make Polka, (Levy), Cornet 

80521 Dixie Lullaby, (Dixon), Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto 

82196 Calm As the Night, (Bohm), Baritone 

82187 Prelude In C Sharp Minor, Op. 3, (Rachmaninoff), Piano 

82194 Spanish Dance, (Granados- Kreisler), Violin 

82189 Kentucky Babe, (Gebel), Soprano 

82185 ‘Tell Me the Old, Old Story, (Doane), Bass-Baritone 

82536 Ave Maria, (Bach-Gounod), Soprano, in Latin, with Violin Obbligato 


Marie Rappold and Albert Spalding 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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Be Your Own Press Agent 


HIS is the age of advertising and the 

press agent. Advertising is a state- 
ment about your product that is paid for in 
good, hard cash by the advertiser. But the 
press agent makes his statement so _ inter- 
esting that the newspaper editor runs it free 
of cost, because it will provide suitable 
reading matter for his paper. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Edison 
dealer believes in paid advertising, but 
everyone should take advantage of the news 
value of Edison artists. “There are enough 
items of interest in Along Broadway, Dia- 
mond Points and the Edison Feature News 
Service to supply the most energetic dealer 
in his press agent activities. Lage Bros., 
Edison dealers in Paullina, Iowa, have 
made good use of the willingness of their 
local editor to use news of prominent 
singers among the Edison stars. During 
the past few months they have furnished 
stories to their local paper and this material 
has been so good that they have invariably 
captured the first page. This is because 
there is such a general interest in the affairs 
of prominent singers that everybody wants 
to read about them. 

The headlines used by Lage Bros. have 
been particularly good. Glancing over the 


clippings they sent us, we notice a quarter- 
column story on ‘Iowa Girl Makes Good,” 
which is an account of the steady artistic 
rise of Merle Alcock. Another story is 
headed “Artist and Actor,” and tells of the 
versatility of Glen Ellison. Arthur Mid- 
dleton was born in Iowa, and his achieve- 
ments are noted with a pardonable pride, 
for Middleton has made a name for him- 
self of which the state may well be 
proud. “Quits Engineering to Sing’’ tells 
how Mario Laurenti, the phenomenal bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was sent to Germany by his parents to study 
engineering. He remained there for two 
years, but soon “quit engineering” and be- 
came the famous baritone that he is. 


Every dealer should make certain that 
the “readers,” describing the monthly and 
special issues of RE-CREATIONS, get a 
prominent place in his local paper. This is 
nothing more than a graceful return to the 
dealer for his paid advertising. In addi- 
tion, the “reader” has news value. 

When the dealer uses notices similar to 
those of Lage Bros., and links them up 
with the artist featured in national or local 
advertising, he strengthens considerably the 
effectiveness of the paid advertising. 


The First Prize for the Best Commercial Exhibit at Their Recent Local Fair was 
Awarded the Sibley Music Co., of Visalia, Cal. 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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A Banker! 


E need the banker and his support. 

Especially in the question of credit 
is his opinion of the phonograph important. 
Whether the phonograph is to be classed as 
a luxury or an essential will depend on him. 
Most bankers realize that music feeds the 
soul, strengthens the individual for the 
daily toils, and fortifies everybody in the 
inevitable sufferings of life. He realizes 
that music is an essential; but his experience 
may be with talking machines, and he 
rightly hesitates to class them with music. 
The banker will not question the Edison if 
he buys one, or is present at a Tone- Test, 
and it is the dealer’s opportunity to make 
his banker an Edison booster, either 
through ownership of an instrument, or at- 
tendance at. Tone-lests. Special efforts 
should be made to invite him to any happen- 
ings that concern the Edison and Edison 
artists. Read the following letter: 
“My dear Miss Tiffany: 

“T shall always remember your Tone- 
Test. It was the first time I had heard a 
really great artist sing. I have been quite 
busily engaged all my life with an effort to 
become proficient in my profession. Here- 
after, while not negelecting that, | am go- 
ing to learn more of music. | do not hope 
to get out of the dog class—emotional en- 
joyment—for to attain to the intellectual 
pleasure of understanding music will re- 
quire more knowledge than I will be able 
to acquire. Still, there is a great deal of 
real true enjoyment of music left to those 
of us who only appreciate it sentimentally. 
Take ‘Home to Our Mountains’: I do not 
have to know the plan or structure of the 
music of this beautiful aria in order to be 
deeply touched by its very true interpreta- 
tion of the longing of every human heart. 


Res ELE 


“Get Out and Get the : 
Business!” 


A Booster! 


‘Nor to appreciate it do I have to under- 
stand how the wonderful quartet from 
‘Rigoletto’ can be the outgrowth. of the foul 
and repulsive conditions and surroundings 
that gave to the composer the inspiration 
that enabled him to bring it forth with all 
its beauty, any more so than I have to un- 
derstand how the most beautiful water lily 
is often found growing in a pool of filthy 
and slimy water, before I can admire it. 
No doubt, to understand this and more 
would add to the enjoyment of the music- 
lover, just as to possess the knowledge of a 
botanist would add to the enjoyment of the 
lily. Yet, as flowers are loved and appre- 
ciated, though few of us are botanists, so it 
is given to each of us to love and enjoy 
good music. 

“The New Edison RE-CREATION of 
music, as rendered and interpreted by fa- 
mous artists like yourself, puts this oppor- 
tunity now within the reach of all of us. 
Of this fact, the Tone-Test the other night 
gave an absolute assurance. I have the 
RE-CREATION of ‘Come Unto Him,’ 
and ‘“There’s a Beautiful Land On High’; 
and I sit with my eyes closed and listen 
to my Edison reproduce your voice in such 
life-like reality until I can really see you in 
spirit as I saw you in person when render- 
ing these two beautiful selections. In other 
words, if I had known that it was not the 
Edison, then I would have known that it 
was you; and, conversely, if I had known | 
that it was not you, then I would have 
known that it was the Edison. 

“Most cordially, 
(Signed) “R. H. WELCH, 
“Registrar and Counsel. 
“The Federal Land Bank 
“(olimbia, som ame 
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Announcements 


Marie Morrisey, the popular contralto, 
will be married on December 21st to Roy 
J. Keith, a prominent business man of New 
York and Chicago. Many dealers will 
probably know of him as the former vice- 
president of the New York and Chicago 
‘Talking Machine Company. He is now 
vice-president of the Curtiss Candy Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. Mr. Keith 
says he had to give up his talking machine 
interests before Miss Morrisey would even 
consider him. He is now an ardent Edison 
booster. 


Miss Morrisey is one of the most popular 
Edison artists, both with the Edison owners 
and the dealers, and it is felt that they all 
join in the hearty congratulations and best 
wishes here extended. “The honeymoon will 
be in Honolulu and California, and on their 
return the couple will make Chicago their 
home. 


It will also be a word of good news to 
the dealers and public that Miss Morrisey 
will not abandon the concert field. She 
will keep the professional name of ‘‘Miss 
Morrisey.” 


Mr. C. B. Haynes, president of the C. B. 
Haynes Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., and an 
Edison jobber of many years’ standing, has 


retired from business. Mr. Haynes was 
once a traveling representative for the Na- 
tional Phonograph Co., the former name of 
‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc. In 1907 he es- 
tablished the jobbing business from which 
he now retired. His many friends will 
wish him long years of leisure. 


Another well-known Edison jobber re- 
tired from active business with the good 
wishes of the Edison dealers when William 
O. Pardee, of Pardee-Ellenberger Co., Inc., 
announced his retirement. He had been 
president and treasurer of that firm of 
Edison jobbers in Boston and New Haven 
for twenty-five years. 

He will be succeeded by Frederick H. 
Silliman, previously vice-president and in 
charge of the Boston office. Mr. Pardee’s 
place at New Haven has been taken by 
Frederick TIT. Keeney. The Edison Shop, 
in New Haven, will continue under the 
supervision of Henry T. Ellenberger. 


Harvey C. Trader, well-known through- 
out the Edison trade in the East, has re- 
joined the staff of the Buehn Phonograph 
Co., Edison jobbers in Pittsburg. He will 
act in the capacity of field representative. 


Good luck, Harvey. 


An Artistic Fence Poster in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Mood Change Chart Window Display 


§ 


HIS is a display that will make people 
“sit up and take notice.” It appeals 
directly to a universal trait of human na- 
ture—curlosity. 

Who can resist the temptation to have 
their palm read, or fortune told? 

The Mood Change Chart appeals to the 
same instinct—only it is not bunk. We are 
creatures of moods, everyone of us, and 
music powerfully affects our moods. 

Thomas A. Edison is conducting a na- 
tion-wide research for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the effects of music on our vari- 
ous moods. ‘This investigation leads up to 
Thousands of dollars in na- 


“break the 


ice’ for you to play your part in this re- 


your store. 
tional magazine advertising 
search. “This window display further paves 


the way. It is your announcement that 


“THE THING BEYOND 


William J. Burns 
ot this chert 


ak which ~ 
Thousands 


you are co-operating with Mr. Edison. 


If you will enter into the spirit of this J 


Mood Change investigation, you will find 
it of great prestige building value. 


| 


In the above photograph of the Mood | 


Change Chart display, notice that no phono- 
graph or RE-CREATIONS are displayed. 
There is nothing in the window but the dis- 
play strikingly brought into relief by. a 
black screen. 


The idea of this arrangement is to re-! 


move all selling ideas from your window, 
which might detract from the purpose of 
the display—namely to arouse curiosity and 


the Mood 


induce inquiries concerning 

Change Chart. 
Accompanying this display are directions 

for using it, so as to obtain the effect shown 


in the illustration given above. 
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No. 2 


What Does 1921 Have in Store for Us? 


Y the time this number of D1iamonp 
PoiNTs is in your hands, there should 
| be evidence of a revival in general business. 


It is usually considered unsafe to make 
short-range prophecies of this character, but 
I feel so confident that I have no hesitation 

in saying that I believe business in general 
has now reached a point where a marked 
improvement will begin. 

Several of our dealers appear to have 
been rather disturbed by our shut-down. I 
trust that our bulletin of 29 December 
contained a satisfactory explanation of our 
action. 


We preferred to operate, up to a certain 
point, on a large scale, and then shut down 
for a brief period, rather than to manufac- 
)ture on a curtailed basis. ‘The decision to 
shut down was not a new thought. I be- 
lieve I was the first advocate of this action, 
iand, in the early part of November, recom- 


mended the course, which we have adopted. 
‘Therefore, you will understand that our 
action was carefully considered and was not 
an emergency measure. Furthermore, it is, 
in no way, inconsistent with the optimistic 
views which I have expressed and which I 
continue to entertain. 

We are in a position to resume manu- 
facturing operations, just so soon as the job- 
bers are able to give us an adequate idea of 
your probable requirements for 1921. We 
think that the stock of phonographs, which 
we accumulated in anticipation of our shut- 
down, will be sufficient to prevent any seri- 
ous shortage of instruments. This angle of 
the situation is being watched very closely. 

The output of RE-CREATIONS is be- 
ing steadily increased and the apparatus for 
the quick manufacture of timely selections 
is being rapidly installed. 

WILLIAM MAXWELL. 
Om lanvary elo? ls 


“The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond” 


OW many of you have given serious 
thought to “The Thing Beyond the 
Thing Beyond” ? 

We are progressing toward it, but we 
can all move more rapidly, if we will free 
ourselves from self-consciousness. 

One of the greatest handicaps, which 
salesmen have, is self-consciousness, mani- 
fested frequently by the salesman’s fear that 
he may say, or do, something which will be 
regarded as unconventional. A truly good 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


salesman never has this fear. The reason 
for this is that whatever a good salesman 
says, or does, will be said, or done, in such 
a way as to seem perfectly appropriate. We 
recall the case of a salesman for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., who used to spread Mica Axle 
Grease on a cracker and eat it, to dem- 
onstrate the great purity of the product. 
Eating axle grease seems a rather absurd 
thing to do, and we do not know that the 
edibility of grease is any proof of its lubri- 


ee 
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cating value. However, this particular 
salesman ate axle grease in a most impres- 
sive way, and largely increased his sales. 

Fortunately, the Edison salesman does not 
need to eat axle grease or do anything else 
that is grotesque or bizarre. 

A very slight change in your selling tech- 
nique may make a big difference in your 
sales. The preparation of your customer’s 
mind is important. The Guy Wise Scrap- 
Book is an aid. If you are not able to in- 
terest a customer in the Guy Wise Scrap- 


Book, do not blame the book. Put the 


blanic where it belongs—upon yourself. 
Try different methods until you are able 
to get your customer to spend two or 
three engrossed minutes in looking through 
the scrap-book. 


Having thus laid the foundation for a 


proper appreciation of the New Edison’s 
realism, it is rather easy to develop the value 
of this realism, in connection with “The | 


Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond.” 


if 
‘ 


1 


The Mood Change Chart and the Real- | 


ism Test will assist you, if properly used. 
Do you use them properly? 


Hitching Their Wagon to a Star 


OME of us are afraid of stuff that we 
call “high-brow.” Foolish fears! One 

of the best ways of learning how to swim 
is to get beyond your depth. You will 
never learn with one foot on bottom. So- 
called “high-brow” stuff is much like the 
unknown depths of water. And, if we can 
swim in a shallow place, we can swim in a 
deep one. All we need to do is take the 
plunge. ‘This is apropos of our insistence 
on the psychology of music, for which our 
slogan is ‘““The Thing Beyond the ‘Thing 
Beyond,” and the recent information we 
have had from the Edison Shop, Dallas, 
Texas, which informs us that Manager 
“Mansfield there, together with the em- 
ployees, have organized a class in practical 
psychology under the tutelage of Luella 
Frances Phelan. To quote The Musicale: 
“This study of the spirit in relation to 
business life is the outgrowth of the weekly 
meetings of the employees, inaugurated by 
Mr. Mansfield on his coming to Dallas, 
when matters pertaining to business prob- 


Edison men we wish the best of luck and business. 


Laurence H. Lucker’s telegram to us was especially eloquent, and we quote it, laying particular emphasis 


on the last sentence of it: 


“At this season when mankind feels the urge of unity through the spirit of Christmas, we wish to express 
our appreciation of the untiring efforts of Edison in perfecting his master product and of the co-operation of 
the officials of his corporation in perfecting the stupendous plans for the marketing of that marvelous product. 
We sincerely hope that the New Year will bring to fruition the marvelous promises that Nineteen Twenty has 


merely insinuated.”’ 


Happy New Year to One and All! 


Many telegrams and letters were sent to the Edison Laboratories by jobbers and dealers, containing the 
Holiday sentiments for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


lems, of personal contact and experience 
were discussed. 


“Mrs. Phelan has arranged a course of | 


lectures covering progressiveness, luminos- | 
ity, repose, concentration, the meridian of | 
life, character, the successful temperament, | 
concluding the series with the ‘Splendor of | 
Round-table | 


Life,’ as the general subject. 
discussions follow each lecture.” 


We do not believe that any of the mem- 


bers of this Edison Shop found themselves 


out of their depth, despite the formidable. 
array of subject matter. It has always been 


a cause for astonishment how easy and sim- 
ple a so-called complex matter may become, 
when once it is tackled. 


We do not wish to mix our metaphors, | 


after alluding to swimming and being out. 
of your depth, but we do want to say that’ 
we think the Dallas people have hitched 
their wagon to a star, following Emerson’s 
advice, and we are sure their journey into 
the empyrean of psychology will result not 


only in better minds but in better business. 


We were grateful and gratified. To all 
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The Happiest New Year 


HOSE of us who are directly con- 

nected with the manufacture of RE- 
CREATIONS view with complete confi- 
dence and high resolve the coming of 1921! 
We believe that 1921 is to be one of a 
long series of years in which the Edison 
RE-CREATION will come into its own, 
and stay there! Moreover, each of us has 
resolved that, on New Year’s Day, 1922, 
we shall review the events of 1921 and find 
that object accomplished! 


Such improvement as has been shown in 
the quality of the RE-CREATION with- 
in the past year or so, is simply a fore- 
runner ~of improvements to come. Mr. 
Edison’s personal work in 1920, involving 
as it did, his presence at the laboratories day 
and night, has been, as usual, wonderfully 
productive of excellent results. No detail, 
no difference, however small, has escaped 
his painstaking attention, and if Edison 
dealers could have had the opportunity to 
observe with what extreme thoroughness 
and clarity of intelligent purpose he has ex- 
pended his wonderful mental powers and 
valuable time, in order to get the RE- 


CREATION “right,” they would rise up 
and call him blessed! 


With improvement in quality has come 
more advanced methods in handling quant- 
ity production. At the present time there 
are, In various stages of design and manu- 
facture, certain kinds of equipment planned 
with the purpose of reducing the time of 
handling the work in process to a minimum, 
thereby cutting out lost motion, and insur- 
ing a better uniformity of product. 

In addition to these important factors of 
RE-CREATION manufacture, there is 
coming, soon, the time when Edison RE- 
CREATIONS of the so-called “hits” will 
be in dealers’ hands in ample time to “‘cash 
in” on the popular demand. When [J tell 
you that Mr. Edison is personally super- 
vising the details of building and equipment 
required for his new “hit” production pro- 
cess, 1t seems unnecessary to dilate on the 
subject. 

Summing up, the Disc Re-Creation Di- 
vision is all “set” to make 1921 the “‘Hap- 
piest New Year” that Edison dealers have 
ever experienced. Ha Ger BUI IEENe 


An Effective Stock-Cordts, Inc., Hoarding, With Edison Illustrations, in Kingston, N. Y. 
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Edison Concert Via 


ECHANICAL marvels are so nu- 

merous nowadays that it takes some- 
thing decidedly unusual to attract notice, 
but the transmission of the music of the 
Edison over the wireless by a Marconi wire- 
less telephone aroused great-interest in To- 
ronto and was widely featured there. 


The R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 
received considerable publicity out of an ar- 
rangement with the Marconi Wireless 
Telephone Company, whereby the Edison 
Phonograph was played close to the wire- 
less set—the transmitter was merely laid on 
a table in front of the phonograph, and the 
music sent over the wireless telephone. ‘he 
sending apparatus was arranged at the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition, and receiving 
stations established at the home of the Com- 
missioner of Resources of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and at the Williams Edison 
exhibit at the exhibition itself. 


A group of Toronto newspaper men 
gathered at the Commissioner’s home and, 
seated in comfortable chairs on a beautiful 
lawn, clearly heard the music of a fox trot 
that was then sent over the wireless tele- 
phone. One of them is quoted as saying 


that “‘the hearing is more distinct than by 
the Bell Telephone Service.” 


The receiving station at the Edison ex- 
hibit was more accessible to the public. 
Here every day, from eleven until twelve 
o’clock, demonstrations were given, and the 
interest was naturally extraordinary. Dance 
music and songs could be clearly heard 
within a radius of 25 feet from the receiv- 
ing set. “The advertising, accruing to the 
Edison, was doubtless of considerable value. 

Similar performances of wireless tele- 
phone music have been most successfully 
given in Detroit, Mich., by Mr. H. J. 
Trumbo, of The Edison Shop, in that city. 
Our magazine cover shows the New Edison 
and the wireless telephone at work in De- 
troit, distributing music over a radius of 
300 miles. We give Mr. Trumbo’s letter 
of December 6th, in which he states the 
details of his long-distance entertainments: 


“Just a few lines from Detroit regarding 


RE-CREATION Concerts. Although this 
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Wireless Telephone 


idea is not original, we probably have done 
more toward the development of the idea 
and were the first to establish a regular 
daily program. Sometime last August I 
became aware of the fact that the Detroit 
News had installed a De Forest Radio 
Phone (wireless telephone) and was expert- 
menting with a talking machine in an effort 
to furnish music to the numerous lake 
freighters passing up and down the Detroit 
River. In the course of a few days I had - 
made the acquaintance of the News build- 
mg superintendent, also the wireless opera- 
tor, and the radio editor, and procured their 
consent to allow me to install the New Edi- 
son. It’s not necessary to go into detail as 
to the fate of the talker. 


“The experience and knowledge of two 
years in our Service Department, and the 
fact that I am quite familiar with electric- 
ity, placed me in position to dominate the 
whole game for several weeks. At this time 
we were giving RE-CREATION concerts 
in the local theatres, and were using several 
people from Chicago in this work. Ar- 
rangements were made to have these people 
give concerts on different dates, and the 
concerts announced through the columns of 
the paper and over the wireless for several 
nights before the night of the concert. De- 
troit has about three hundred amateur op- 
erators. Our phonograph concerts are still 
running every evening for one hour and the 
people are still enthusiastic. I am enclosing 
a photograph of the radio room. We are 
using an Army and Navy model in this 
work, and under favorable weather condi-. 
tions it is not unusual to receive a “Thank 
you’ from boats on Erie or Huron. Our 
record for satisfactory transmission stands 
at three hundred miles. We also take ad- 
vantage of this novelty to announce the re- 
lease date of new RE-CREATIONS, and 
all new supplements are announced and 
played over the night preceding release date. 

“Tust how long we shall be able to hold 
the interest of the people I cannot say, but, 
from present indications, we are still going 
strong and would like to hear from others 
along these lines.”’ 
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Keeping Up With Edison Business 
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‘“Over Their Heads” 


F you had a bitter enemy, who sought 
to thwart your ambitions and confine 
your career to life-long mediocrity, it is 
doubtful if he could adopt a better method 
than to implant in your mind the fear of 
“shooting over the heads of the public.” 


A merchant, a politician, a clergyman, or 
anyone else, who proceeds on the theory 
that the public is ignorant, or stupid, and 
can not, or does not want, to think, has 
placed a very definite limit upon his career. 


All progress originates with what some 
unimaginative people would call “shooting 
over the public’s heads.” However, if we 
take the trouble to observe events, we are 
likely to find that the ideas, which were 
supposedly ‘“‘over the public’s head’’ ten 
years ago, are down somewhere near their 
waistlines today. 


In merchandising and advertising, there 
is practically nothing “over the public’s 
head,” provided it is plain and interesting 
and is continued long enough to make a 
lasting impression. 

Big merchandising successes are built 
upon new ideas. Lack of imagination causes 
more business failures than too much im- 
agination. 

It is said that insane persons frequently 
manifest their affliction by the opinion that 
all the rest of the world is crazy. We 
sometimes wonder if the merchant, who 
thinks the public is stupid and unimagina- 
tive, does not need to make an inventory 
of his own mental attitude. 


The Miniature Portfolio 


ID you get it? Have you read it? 
What do you think of it? 


The big portfolio, which each jobber’s 
traveler carries, is more or less unlike any- 
thing else under the sun. Its preparation 
was a huge undertaking and there was con- 
siderable doubt, in the minds of a good many 
people, as to whether the results would just- 
ify the trouble and expense. It is now 
pretty generally conceded that the sales 
promotion propositions have succeeded in a 
remarkable degree and there is every reason 
to believe that 1921 will show an increased 
use of the various propositions. 


If you have not as yet studied your minia- 
ture photographic reproduction of the port- 
folio, we wish you would do so. 


Will you please take particular notice of 
Proposition No. 4. Mood Change Parties 
will be included as Edison RE-CREA- 
TION Concerts, provided they are prop- 
erly certified and ten Mood Change Charts 
(properly filled out and signed) accompany 
each certificate. 

Please read carefully what is said about 
Proposition No. 4 in the miniature port- 
folio. The Edison RE-CREATION Con- 
certs will develop prospects for you and 
bring business in, but that is not the only 
feature. “The plan provides for the training 
of salesmen at our expense. Not every man 
you hire will turn out to be a good sales- 
man, but, under the law of averages, you 
will develop some good salesmen, and a good 
salesman is certainly a valuable asset. 

Give this proposition a lot of thought. 


I Am Music! 


Servant and master am I: servant of those dead and master of those living. 


I am the 


incense upon which prayers float to heaven. I am the smoke which falls over the fields where 


men lie dying with me on their lips. 
opens I stand nearby. 


I am close to the marriage altar and when the grave 


One I serve as I serve all, and the king I make my slave as easily as I subject his slave. 
I speak through the birds of the air, the insects of the field, the crash of waters on rockribbed 
shores, the sighing of wind in the trees, and I am ever heard, by the soul that knows me, in 
the clatter of wheels on city streets. 


I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; I am the father of the best that is in 


them, and they are fathers of the best that is in me; I am of them and they are of me. 
I am Music! 
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Edison Officials and Jobbers Hold Sales 
Conference 


T the Hotel Commodore, New York, 


on December 7th and 8th, there was 
conducted a Sales Conference of first im- 
portance. Edison jobbers, from various 
points throughout the United States and 
Canada, some of them accompanied by 
members of their sales promotion staff, 
others by their field representatives, met 
with officials of the Edison Laboratories to 
discuss Edison Sales Promotion Plans for 
1921. The two days given up to the con- 
ference were fairly crowded with the de- 
tails of.the program, which was devoted to 
new sales promotion ideas and an examina- 
tion of the Fourteen Points in the Sales- 
man’s Portfolio. These ‘Points’ were 
subjected to a critical analysis, which 
left many of them unscathed, and some of 
them amended. It is the intention of the 
Edison Laboratories to revise and improve 
existing sales plans each year, with the co- 
operation of the Edison jobbers, thus guar- 
anteeing to their dealers creative co- 
operation. 

Particular attention was paid at this con- 
ference to plans for the promotion of Edi- 
son RE-CREATION sales. 

William Maxwell, Vice-President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., presided at the 
two-day conference held at the Commo- 
dore. Other representatives of the Edison 
Laboratories present were: Charles Edi- 
son, S. B. Mambert, T. J. Leonard, J. A. 
Shearman, J. B. Gregg, R. Michie, F. C. 
Pullin, C. G. Wood, E. H. Philips, H. R. 
Skelton, D. E. Wheeler, A. L. Walsh, D. 
P. Babcock, W. H. Miller, E. Trautwein, 
C. B. Hayes, J. Constable and M. M. 
Kuhn. 

Among the jobbers present and others 
who accompanied them, were: C. E. 
Goodwin, Chicago; M. M. Blackman, 
Kansas City; W. A. Schmidt, Milwau- 
kee; R. B. Alling, Detroit; N. D. Grif- 
Ne B:- H: H. Blish and G. V. Silzer, Des 
Moines and Sioux City; H. G. Stanton 
and ©. Wagner, of Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Calgary; W. A. Myers, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


fin and P. R. Hawley, Albany; L. H. 
Lucker and A. L. Toepel, Minneapolis; E. 
Bowman, Richmond; W. F. L. Rosen- 
blatt, Atlanta; L. IT. Donnelly, New Or- 
leans; A. H. Curry, O. P. Curry, A. C. 
Dennis, B. A. Ward, J. K. Patterson and 
J. R. Spann, Dallas; P. H. Oelman, Cin- 
cinnati; A. A. Buehn, J. K. Nichol and H. 
C. Trader, Pittsburg; F. E. Bolway, C. L. 
Eddy and J. G. Brown, Syracuse; D. W. 
Shultz and K. R. Moses, Omaha; R. B. 
Cope, J. W. Robinson and W. C. Stiver, 
Philadelphia; B. W. Smith and L. N. 
Bloom, Cleveland; E. C. Boykin, J. B. 
Gowey and A. W. Toennies, New York 
Sitye meet olllimaneele lw oRipleyye Gr 
DeForest and F. T. Keeney, Boston and 
New Haven; J. H. Harrison, St. John, 


A Posteard Photograph of the Celebrated Cabi- 
net Dating from the Reign of Louis XII, be- 
longing to the French Government, and in 
the Hotel De Cluny, Paris. The Edison 
French Gothic Phonograph, the Per- 
sonal Property of Mr. Edison, worth 
$5,500, is an exact replica of this 
Cabinet, said to be the Finest 
Piece of Gothic Furniture 
in the World. 
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ILLIAM J. BURNS, the head of 

the William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, is, without doubt, the 
best known living detective, and it is doubt- 
ful if, in the entire history of crime detec- 
tion, there has been any other man whose 
reputation equals that of Mr. Burns. 

When the Mood Change Chart was de- 
veloped, it was quite characteristic of Mr. 
Edison that he wanted the chart tried on a 
very sophisticated man—the kind of man 
whom ‘lad, the cartoonist, would probably 
call a hard-boiled egg. 

Mr. Burns visited the Edison Shop, at 
the end of a trying-day. He was in an 
exceedingly serious frame of mind. He 
examined the Mood Change Chart and very 
quickly understood its purpose. He listened 


Burns, the Great Detective 


to two selections without any noticeable. 
change in his mood. A third selection was 
played, and something happened. He found 
that his tense mental state was gradually 
relaxing and before the end of the selection, 


carefree. 


° ° e * ; 
his serious mood had gone and his mind was 
; 


The next selection made a_ further 


change, and he found himself in gay spirits. 


He cracked a few jokes and went on his. 


way, very much impressed by the experi- 
ment. 

If the realism of the New Edison is suf- 
ficient to change the moods of a man like 
William J. Burns, it would seem that the 
experiment should be a success with prac- 
tically anyone. ‘The Mood Change Chart 
is self-explanatory, and anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can use it. 


t 
i 
i 
| 


| 
| 


f 


i 


What is the Greatest Weakness in Salesmen? | 


R. MAXWELL, in a recent lecture 

at Harvard University, before the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, stated that the salesman’s profession 
and the actor’s profession. are very much 
alike, in several respects, but that, unfortu- 
nately, salesmen will not submit to personal 
criticism and instruction, as the actor must. 


No star of the stage is so great as to be 
above the criticism of the man who is pro- 
ducing the play. 

‘The customs and traditions of the stage 
have taught the actor to accept criticisms 
gracefully and to endeavor to walk, speak 
and gesture as he is directed to do. No self- 
respecting salesman would endure the criti- 
cisms that are the lot of practically all ac- 
tors, during rehearsal. 


Nearly every salesman believes that he has 
certain inborn gifts of salesmanship, which 
he has developed along lines adapted to his 
personality, and will rarely concede that 
what he says and the way in which he says 
it could, perhaps, be improved by the com- 
ments, or criticisms, of another person. 

‘Too frequently, we hear salesmen say that 
a certain line of talk does not “get over,”’ 
and almost never will a salesman admit that 
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the way in which he ‘‘made the talk’? was 
possibly responsible for its failure. 

It would be an exceedingly good thing 
for the average salesman, if he would listen 
to himself on an Ediphone. Several great 
actors and actresses use the Ediphone in 


this way, when they are rehearsing new | 


plays. John Barrymore and Winchell 
Smith struggled for hours over a certain 
line in ‘““The Fortune Hunter”—Mr. Barry- 
more being unsuccessful in reading the line 


just as Mr. Smith wanted it read. Finally, ° 


they went to an Ediphone in a nearby office. 
Barrymore read the line to the wax, then 
listened to himself and said: ‘I see what 
the trouble is. This is the way it should 
be read.”” He thereupon read the line ex- 
actly as Smith wanted it. 

Barrymore is one of the greatest actors 
of this or any other day, and this episode 
indicates that it would profit salesmen if 
they would devote a little study to the way 
in which they “read their lines.” 

We suppose it would be too much to ask 
salesmen to study themselves in the mirror. 
There are many salesmen, who have of- 
fensive smirks and other facial expressions, 
which they would correct, if they made 
serious use of the mirror, as most actors do. 
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Issues of Leading Magazines 


The First Man 
To Fill Out The 
Mood Change Chart 


William J. Burns 


Head Of The Wm. 
International Detective Agency 


\ THEN the Mood Change Chart 

Mr Edison 
"Who is the most sophisticated man 
in New York That man will be an 
ideal subject for the Mood Change 
Test because he will be the least sus- 
ceptrble to emotion.’ 

Mr Edison selected William J 
Burns, the great detective, as the 
most sophisticated man and Mr. Burns 
gladly made the test to assist Mr 


J. Burns 


was printed, said 


Mr 


Research work 
It regis- 
ge but it rep- 
of musik 


Edison in his 
Burns* chart is reproduced 
ters a decided mood chan 
resents the emotional effects 
on only one man. Mr. Edison need 
thousands of these charts because his 
research work must be conducted on 
the law of averages, 


Moop CHANGE CHART 


As Anatysis of Your Meotal Reactions to Musio, as Re- “CREA TRB by the 
New Edison, ‘‘the Phonograph with @ Suul.’ 
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Onance, N. J, 


Will You Join Mr. Edison in an Experiment ? 


music “The 


Martin 


Contucius called 


400 years ago, 


2400 years ago, 
sacred tongue of God.” 
Luther said: “‘Music isthe only art that can calm 
the agitations of the soul.” 116 years ago, Napo- 
leon said: “Music is the art to which law makers 


ought to give the greatest encouragement.” 


Mr. Edison has recently produced a new pho- 
nograph of such perfect realism that its Re- 
CREATION of music cannot be distinguished from 
the original music. As a result of this wonderful 


new invention, every home can now enjoy the 


full benefits of the world’s best music. 


For many centuries, the power of music has 
been appreciated—but never has it been fully un- 
derstood. For the purpose of ascertaining and 
classifying the effects of music on the minds and 
moods of mankind, Mr. Edison has associated 


with himself world-famed psychologists. 


Much research work has already been done. 
Will you assist by analyzing your own menta! 
reactions to music, and those of as many friends, 
as you can interest in the work? Your co-opera- 
tion will be appreciated by Mr. Edison and his 


associates. 


Please examine the chart that is reproduced 
above. The Edison dealer in your locality will 
furnish you as many of these charts as you require. 

If you do not own a New Edison, the Edison 
dealer in your locality will welcome your making 
the test in his store. Should you like to call in 
some of your friends, the Edison dealer will prob- 
ably be willing to loan you an instrument and 
the necessary RE-CREATIONS, 
make the test-in your own home. 


SO that you Can 


Watch for 
his announcement in your local newspaper. 


Tuomas A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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“Getting Out and Getting It’ 


SHKOSH, Wisconsin, is located in an 
agricultural country. The Edison 
dealer there is the firm of R. B. Anger & 


Company, jewelers and silversmiths. 


When this dealer sent in his sales report 
for the months of October, November and 
December (up to December 25 only) he 
apologized for making it up hastily on a 
large, crude sheet of brown paper, but he 
explained that, ‘because of our tremendous 
Christmas rush we are unable to send any- 
thing but a rough copy of our sales.” 


His letter piqued our curiosity and al- 
though we knew from our records that this 
dealer canvasses, gives Sales Aid Service, 
circularizes, and does other things to stimu- 
late his business which every live dealer 
should do, Mr. Leonard wired him for a 
brief telegraphic description of the methods 
that resulted in sales of instruments alone 
for October of $7,677.50; November, $5,- 
742.50; and December, $8,727.50—a total 
for the three months of $22,147.50. The 
reply was brief, but eloquent. Here it is 
in part: 


“HY. A. Anger puts Edisons into country homes 
for -weekly trial. Calls about three times. 
Thorough explanation monthly payments with 
guarantee of price. Started in August. Each 
buyer gave another prospect. December receipts 
were three times greater than 1919.” 


Who says that the farmer refuses to 
loosen up these days? ‘Tell it to Anger! 
Out of 106 New Edisons sold by him in 


last three months 84 went the rural route! 
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Canvass! Work your “flivver’”—or your 
“Tobbin’’—overtime! That’s the big se- 


cret. You've got to “get out” to “get it.” 


The New Use of Music in 


Educational Institutions 


LOWLY but surely, music is becoming 
recognized as one of the essentials of 
life, as necessary to our happiness and com- 
fort, as food, shelter and clothing. Deny it, 
and you are confronted by a legion of ac- 
cumulating evidences from universities and 
factories, from palaces and farms, from 
ladies and laborers. Music, hitherto, has 
been a powerful force in our lives, uncon- 
scious to ourselves, but it is being trans- 
formed into a conscious force that we can 
employ as we grow more and more en- 
lightened about its powers and uses. We 
have barely glimpsed its world of miracu- 
lous potentiality. 


Educational institutions are now quick to 
realize the subtle influence of music on the 
mind. At Wellesley, Professor Mac- 
Dougall has used music to stimulate mental 
processes, and, at Harvard, Professor A. T. 
Davison has employed the same means. 
Tests recently made before prominent edu- 
cators, by teachers of a Delaware school, in 
which a large number of backward pupils, 
and those who had failed in their studies, 
participated, demonstrated that music in 
some mysterious fashion assisted dull or 
slow minds to a noticeable degree. A re- 
port stated: 

“The ready response of the pupils to the 
rhythm of the music of the school phono- 
graph as an aid to greater mental activity 
was noticeably impressive. It was proved 
that in reading, physical drills and even the 
study of geography and history the children 
showed increased desire to learn when the 
music of the phonograph was inspiring — 
them. It clarified and refreshed the mind 
of the pupils and put them in a receptive 
mood.”’ 


Be sure to study closely the opposite page 
as an example of “Getting Out and Getting 
the Business.’’ 
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EDISON SALES 
R.B.ANGER&CO OSHKOSH, WIS. 


TOTAL BUSINESS-OCTOBER,NOVEMBER 
& DECEMBER (to December 25't) $22 147.50 


MONTH OF OCTOBER (TOTAL BuSINESS $7.67Z 50) 


SHUPATON CRIPPRNDALE HEP PELWHITE 
HE. K. =lmer, R. 7, Oshkosh Guy Treleven, fk. <1, Omro Jason Carley, R. 24, Orro 
Estella Bahr, Kk. 9, Neonsh R. F. McCammond, 86 Rosalia, Oshkosh White, 45 Fulton St., Oshkosh 
Arno. Hubric, R. £4, Delhi Paul Manke, R. <3, Omro Ben Bonnett, R. 7, Oshkosh 
Chas. Krebs, RK. 29, Rush Luke Albert Rilling, R. <5, Omro Fred Gaffner, R. 10, Neenah 
kKnickelbein, Otter St., Qshkosh Hester Zick, 325 E. New York Ave. Mr. Lierman, R. 24, Omro 
Nina Wilson, 1: High St., Oshkosh H. O. Johnston, R. 15, Larsen ur. Harry, Oshkosh 
Henry Halverson, Ji. 15, Laursen, hire Abendroth, Kk. 19, Winneconne 
Alvin Johnston, FR. 18, aAllenville Mr. Cortett, kk. 9, Neenah 
Jumes Acheson, kh. 15, Larsen Mr. Young, R. 4, Oshkosh 
Churles Paulson, R. 7, Oshkosh 
Albert Yotz, R. 4, Oskkosh 
Chris. Peterson, R. 15, Larsen 
Wm. Zellmer, R. 19, Winneconne 
Irving Quandt, R. 9, Neenah 
Ernst Haldeman, k. 18, Allenville 
Herman Lenz, R. <1, Omro 
C. F. Yuche, R. 24, Omro 
Ol. Anderson, R. 14, Winchester 
G. Grueb, R. 27, Pickett 
Frank Sanders, R. 26, Fisk 
Geo. Kleinschmitt, R.°26, Fisk 
Mrs, J. Maney, Otter St., Oshkosh 


MONTH OF NOVEMBER (rtotaceusiness $ 5,742.50 ) 


_ SHERATON CHIPPENDALE HEPPELWHITE 
Elmer Teela, R. 19, Winne. Chas. ‘tanner, KR. 29, Rush Lake Fred Loretzen, PR. 10, Neenah 
Jv. J. Ulrich, R. 22, Omro Albert Seefeld, KR. 1, Van Dyne Merton Lau, R. 9, Neenah 
Pomnerening, 18th St., Osh. Wenzel Heinzl, W. Algoma Luke Wait, R. 9, Neenah 
Stever, 52 Boyd St., Osh. Al Karon, R. 8, Neenah Geo. Dolberke, R. 9, Neenah 
Art. Everbeck, R. 1, Van Dyne Kheinhardt, R. 18, Allenville Art Anderson, Omro, Wis. 
Hammond, 21 Melvin St. H. Mosley, R. 25, Omro 
Formiller, R. 19, Winne, C. Muster, R. 18, Allenville 
C. R. Hansen, R. 20, "“ 

a. Widmer, R. 18, Allenville 
Frank Broege, R. 29, Rush Luke 
H. Zienert, R. 10, Neenah 
Alf. Winkelman, R. 14, Larsen 
A. Bauer, R. 25, Omro 

Aug. Lang, R. 21, Oshkosh 
Silverthorn, R, 25, Omro 


H. H8 
MoNaughton, Washington St. 


MONTH OF DECEMBER (rtotat susiness § 8,72 


SHERATON CHIPPENDALE : 

Louisa Brelowski, R. 26, Fisk H. W. Woestemberg, R. 13, Larsen 

Chas. Butt, 1122 17th St., Oshkosh John Giddings, R. 20, Winn. 

Gade, R. 27, Pickett Sam Boss, R. 7, Oshkosh 

Nic. Pfeil, 134 Wright St., Oshkosh Burt Parson, Eureka 

Geo. J. Smith, R. 18, Allenville F. Reany, R. 25, Omro 

a. Pommering, R. 7, Oshkosh Geo. Smith, R. 1, Van Dyne 

Geo, Wesenberg, R. 7, Oshkosh Spellman, 240 Vine St. 

John Brandtmeier, R. 7, Oshkosh E. Hertsburg, BR. 23, Omro 

J. Carney, R. 7, Oshkosh C. E. King, R. 24, Omro 

Guy =vans, R. 9, Neenah Geo. Domke, Coraline St., Neenah 
. A. Herper, R. 9, Neenah Keyeama, 653 Jefferson Ave. 
lerry, 179 Washington St. 

Otto A. Schwerin, R. 10, Neenah 
Fred Christian, R. 10, Neenah 
Louis Stacker, FR. 10, Neenah 
Strong, 299 Wangoo St. 
Catanche, 368 W. Algoma 
rriehn, R. 1, Vun Dyne 
Padjens, R. 7, Oshkosh 
Fullom, Jeff. Ave., Oshkosh 


7.50) 
WH I 

H. Bitter, R. 21, Omro 
Klitzke, 17 Michigan St. 

Kuehl, 12 Winnebago 

John Sutter, Jr., R. 15, Larsen 
lirs. E. Soft, 16 Doty St. 


Carl Bersch, Winneconne 
A. K. Maxwell, R. 18, Allenville 


CHALET 
Amun Amunson, R. 15, Larsen 


Albert Hakbart, FR. 3, Oshkosh 


MODERNE 
Miss Nelson, 1009 9th St. 
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Recital Department Closes Biggest Season 
in Its History 


Artists Back Home, a Bit Tired, But Enthusiastic 
About Their Successes 


By A. L. WALSH 


HEY sure do everything they claim 
they can do,” an old gentleman re- 
marked after witnessing a Tone-Test re- 
cital recently given in Gillespie, Ill. His 
statement, doubtless, sums up in a few sim- 
ple words the reason for the remarkable 
growth of the Tone-Test department since 
its inception in the spring of 1915. At that 
time we were patting ourselves on the backs 
if we succeeded in enticing thirty or forty 
persons into the East Orange Experimental 
Shop to hear a local fiddler play with Carl 
Flesch’s ‘““Ave Maria.” During the year of 
1920 we gave approximately three thousand 
Tone-Tests, and you will pardon us if we 
indulge in another slight “pat’’ on the back. 
Take a good “pat” yourself, too, for our 
artists say that it’s pretty hard to beat Mr. 
Edison Dealer as a local impressario. 
Listed on the next page are a few ex- 
cerpts from letters which are representative 
of thousands of letters received this fall 
from dealers and traveling men. As you 
glance over them, you will agree that deal- 
ers are pretty well satisfied. We, however, 
are not entirely satisfied, and we are leaving 
no stone unturned to improve the presenta- 
tion of recitals and the methods of follow- 
ing them up. If Santa didn’t come across 
with a new wallet this Xmas, better buy a 
good, roomy one yourself, for the old bank- 
roll will “jest nat’rally” have to expand 
when we launch our new 1921 campaign. 
So eager are we to perfect the manner of 
staging recitals that we have arranged for 
a convention of Tone-Test artists some- 
time this month. It will be held at the 
Princess Theatre, in New York. Not only 
shall we endeavor to improve our presenta- 
tion of recitals, but we also plan to have a 
long heart-to-heart talk with our artists. 
We shall try to impress indelibly on their 
minds that artists to be really successful in 
this work must do more than sing or play. 


‘They must cultivate the happy faculty of 
radiating good will and affability both on 
and off the stage and should overlook no 
opportunity to further the interests of the 
dealers who book them. Only artists who 
measure up to our standards—not only as 
capable singers and instrumentalists—but 
as “good fellows,” will be re-engaged for 
next season. 

It was extremely gratifying to observe the 
closer co-ordination existing between deal- 
ers and the Recital Department this year in 
carrying out the conditions governing the 
advertising rebate. Very little difficulty 
Was experienced, and your ready grasp of 
details helped us a lot in giving you timely 
service. By the way, if your first series of 
follow-up advertisements did not enable 
you to exhaust your advertising allowance 
and you desire to continue advertising your 
Tone-Test, write to us and we shall send 
you a series of supplemental advertisements. 
They are large advertisements, with at- 
tractive illustrations, and we know you will 
like them. 


Now, what are you going to do this | 


spring? Certainly Tone-Test recitals are 
more important now than-ever before. This 
is not the time for one to resign himself to 
previous business conditions. He should 
get ready to cash in on the improved con- 
ditions. ‘There is no spur to business equal 
to a Tone-Test, aggressively followed up. 
It actually proves for the New Edison what 
vour competitors merely claim for their 
“talkers,” and we feel pretty confident that 
vou are not going to wait for your jobber to 
solicit a booking from you this spring. 
While this article was being written, the 
girls employed in the Recital Department 
hung a poster on the wall reading, “‘Let’s 
Make Things Hum in ’21.”) Why not let 
that be your slogan, too, and start the hum- 
ming by an early spring Tone-Test. 
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What the Dealers Say of Their Tone-Tests 


Are we cashing in on the Davis-Fagan-Osborne 
Tone-Test? I should say we are. They simply Edi- 
sonized this whole territory and it’s hard sledding 
for our competitors. Everyone is praising the Tone- 
Testers and the New Edison to the skies and buying 
accordingly. One man bought three and demanded 
the Certificates of Authenticity with them. Seven 
other Laboratory Models sold immediately following 
the Tone-Test. 
L. W. Muir, Lenora, Kan. 


eee 


A farmer said: ‘‘Was worth from $2.50 to $10.00 
per seat,’’ which you must know was using big figures 
for a farmer through here, who sold a bale of cotton 
this morning for what he thinks half price and in- 
vested part of it in Edison RE-CREATIONS. 

Rosert R. Austin, Corinth, Miss. 


The audience was so enthusiastic that many of 
them came to me and offered to pay or to get out to 
work to help pay the expenses of the thing. 

Frank J. Daty, Grand Rapids, Wis. 


Perkasie has surely had an educational and musical 
event that will never be forgotten and the wonders of 
the ‘‘New Edison”’ are the talk of the day. 

Corr’s Music Houser, Perkasie, Pa. 


It was proclaimed on every hand to be the best 
musical entertainment ever put on in the town and 
the RE-CREATION by the Edison was perfect. 

Geo. W. Wanpstey, Early, Ia. 


We expect good results from this test and have so 
far made two or three direct sales as a result 
THE PHono. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


In the RE-CREATION where the lights were turned 
out and when they were turned back on and Miss 
McDonald could not be seen on the stage an old 
farmer was heard to exclaim, ‘“‘By golly, she had a 
tight squeeze to get into that box, but she never did 
stop singing!”’ 

Carter Harpware Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


Our banker reports it one of the finest musical 
treats he has ever attended. 
Faw.trey-Assotr Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


We sold eighteen hundred ($1800) dollars worth of 
Edisons the day following, which was due to the 
Recital. This breaks our record of any of the 
thirty-three other Recitals. 

Dan O. Tuomas, Barberton, O. 


We all anticipated an enjoyable entertainment, but 
a practical demonstration that absolutely placed all 
phonographs in just two classes—the Edisons, and all 
the rest—was almost more than we had hoped to 
expect. Horr & Co., Pekin, Ill. 


Our dealer sold a Chippendale the next morning 
early to a gentleman who was present at the recital. 
This party bought the one used at the Tone-Test 
and was waiting at the store for the instrument to 
arrive from the auditorium. 


H. C. Tucker, of Buehn Phono. Co. 


It was a very common expression to hear, ‘‘That 
was the best musical entertainment that we have had 
in Bellevue for a long time;’? and when you con- 
sider that we have the Vawter Redpath Lyceum 
Course and a Chautauqua every year, you will realize 
that our people as well as ourselves appreciated it. 


Branpt WeseEr, Bellevue, Ia. 


Have heard several Tone-Tests and I class this as 


one of the best. It was certainly satisfactory in 
every respect. Sold three Laboratory Models the next 
day. It’s bound to bring results. 


E. C. Jounson, Minden, Neb. 


It is really difficult to find sufficient words to ex- 
press our appreciation of the wonderful, unbelievable 
Tone-Test Recital put over at the Englewood High 
School Auditorium Monday evening, November 15, 
by Marie Morrisey, Walter Chapman and Harold 
Lyman. TECTMEIER Bros., Chicago, II. 


From an advertising standpoint, this is the greatest 
thing I have ever seen or heard. 
Corsus Druc Store, Ottawa, II. 


Your letter at hand asking what success I have had 
since the recital. Well the last one has produced 
more direct sales than any other. Sales to date 
twelve (12). 

Harmon Druc Store, Kiowa, Kan. 


Tiffany Recital the most wonderful thing ever 
offered this city. It went beyond my fondest ex- 
pectations. 

PeTeRSON PHonocrapH Suop, Danbury, Conn. 


Sold 


formance. 


instrument on stage immediately after per- 
C. C. Morrison, Barron, Wis. 


To us, the Tone-Test is the biggest bet we have as 
a ‘‘clincher,’’ and we find that when other argu- 
ments fail to convince a prospect, they always have 
to break down under a presentation of an argument 
regarding the Tone-Test. 

W. L. Esuetman, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Immediately after this recital I had a sale of one 
Chippendale Model and up to date have three good 
prospects and without a doubt the sales will be 
closed this week. 

G. P. Kenyon, Rouses Point, N. Y. 


We sold two Edisons yesterday on the strength of 
the Tone-Test. 
R. W. Norman Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


Missionary work accomplished by Tone-Test better 
than a year’s work on road. 
G. S. Borroman, Leamington, Ont. 


I sold one William & Mary this morning as a result 
of the Tone-Test last night. It is sure some ad- 
vertising. H. T. Branx, Fowlerville, Mich. 


We have sold several Edisons to people who have 
seen the Tone-Test, besides those sold to prospects 


who attended. 
C. F. Scuarrner, Ashtabula, O. 


It is a pleasure for me to inform you that we have 
sold six (6) Edisons as a direct result of the Tone 
Test and have several prospects. As an advertising 
medium it cannot be beat. 


C. W. Borsrorp, Butte, Ia. 
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Can You Answer This Question ? 
By T. J. LEONARD 


CAN’T—at least not satisfactorily to 
myself. 

On a recent evening during the holidays 
I strolled along the Main street that runs 
through the Oranges. Every shop window, 
without exception, that I passed, was at- 
tractively decorated and brilliantly lighted. 
Goods were temptingly displayed. The 
windows seemed fairly to cry out an invi- 
tation to the passersby to come in and 
spend. 

Some few of the Orange and East Or- 
ange shops habitually dress their windows 
in good taste and spend time and money to 
make their displays unusual and persuasive. 
These had excelled themselves for the holi- 
day occasion—including the East Orange 
Edison Shop whose Rachmaninoff display 
of the Monthly Interlocking Series was 
given an exceptionally attractive setting. 

But there are other shop windows in the 
Oranges that dress up only once a year, 
and it was at these that I marveled; the 
transformation was so striking and com- 
plete. Ordinarily I pass these show win- 
dows with scarcely a glance, so accusomed 
have I become to their untidy, repellent 
appearance. Now I found myself uncon- 
sciously attracted and appraising the goods 
on display. 

On the way home I tried to figure the 
thing out. I am still trying. Perhaps you 
can help me. 

Why is it that within a week or less, 
after the holidays have passed, these same 
shop windows, which were transformed 
from, obscurity into radiant prominence 
overnight, will be permitted to sink back 
into their former oblivion? 


I am very sure that will happen. I have 
seen it happen before—annually. The ex- 
tra lights will disappear, the new fixtures 
will be taken out or will be permitted to 
tarnish and grow old, dust will descend 
upon a cluttered up stock and dim the win- 
dows. Along about Easter there will be | 
another less pretentious revival and after | 
that—apathy until the holidays roll around 
again. 

Will you tell me the “why” of this? 7 | 

Why is it that some merchants think it | 
necessary to make their windows attractive 
and persuasive only on special occasions or 
at special seasons of the year? 


Is it because they believe the buying 
pulse of the public does not beat all the 
year round? 


Do they dress their windows for the holi- — 
day season and on other special occasions 
merely because it’s customary, or are they 
forced into doing it by the example of their 
competitors ? 


Don’t they believe in the efficacy of an 
attractive window display? It can’t be that 
or they wouldn’t make the occasional 
“splash.” Do they look upon the planning 
of the window displays as too much of a 
draft upon their time and thought? 


Do they shy at the expense? 


Or are they willing but without the in- 
genuity themselves or the services of a com- ° 
petent assistant to plan a display, and un- | 
fortunately merchandising a line in which | 
the manufacturer does not relieve them of 
the responsibility by giving them a regular 
dependable window display service? 

Or just why is it? 


GET OUT AND GET THE BUSINESS! 
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Mr. Edison on the Mystery of the Ages 


(Many erroneous reports have been circulated about Thomas A. Edison’s experi- 


ments in “Spiritism.” 


The inventor carefully explained his ideas on life and death, 


and the possible survival of personality, to Mr. Austin C. Lescarboura, who incorpor- 
ated them in the article which we give from the Scientific American.) 


DISON—the man who has given us 

the electric light, the phonograph, the 
motion picture, the nickel-iron storage bat- 
tery, the perfected dynamo and a vast col- 
lection of other devices entering into our 
everyday life—is about to devote himself 
to something which is infinitely more inter- 
esting than any invention can ever be. Here 
we are, something like one billion five hun- 
dred million human beings, facing death 
sooner or later, yet totally ignorant of what 
is to become of our personalities. And the 
same can be said about our coming into this 
world, for life and death remain the great- 
est mysteries of the ages. 

“Several weeks ago the word was passed 
around to the effect that the great inventor 
was working on a device, or apparatus as 
he prefers to term it, to communicate with 
personalities which have passed on to an- 
other existence or sphere. Immediately the 
press of the United States and Europe an- 
nounced that Thomas A. Edison had joined 
the ranks of the spiritists, which now num- 
ber many a promient scientist, author, in- 
ventor, physicist, engineer, clergyman, and 
so on. Soon the highly imaginative French 
writers drew pen pictures of Mr. Edison’s 
apparatus serving as a telephone station or 
telegraph office or what not, where persons 
wishing to communicate with those who 
have passed on could do so in a positive and 


prompt manner. 


‘“‘And no one is more sorry than Mr. Edi- 
son that this impression has been permitted 
to gain ground both here and abroad. ‘In 
the first place, I cannot conceive such a 
thing as a spirit,’ said Mr. Edison to the 
writer. He meant it, too. ‘Imagine some- 
thing which has no weight, no material 
form, no mass; in a word, imagine nothing! 
I cannot be a party to the belief that spirits 
exist and can be seen under certain circum- 
stances and can be made to tilt tables and 
rap and do other things of a similar un- 


important nature. 
absurd.’ 

“In fact, it was mainly for the reason of 
correcting the impression about Mr. Edi- 
son’s activities in this latest field of research 
that the inventor granted the writer an in- 
terview. [he apparatus which he is re- 
ported to be building is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Obviously, Mr. Edison is too 
cautious and too well founded in the uncer- 
tainties of any new experimental work to 
say anything definite at the present time. 
However, he wishes to say the following, 
which is very significant in the light of his 
past record in so many fields of endeavor: 

““T have been thinking for some time of 
a machine or apparatus which could be op- 
erated by personalities which have passed on 
to another existence or sphere. Now follow 
me carefully. I don’t claim that our per- 
sonalities pass on to another existence or 
sphere. I don’t claim anything because I 
don’t know anything about the subject. For 
that matter, no human being knows. But 
I do claim that it is possible to construct 
an apparatus which will be so delicate that 
if there are personalities in another existence 
or sphere who wish to get in touch with us 
in this existence or sphere, this apparatus 
will at least give them a better opportunity 
to express themselves than the tilting tables 
and raps and ouija boards and mediums 
and the other crude methods now purported 
to be the only means of communication. 

“Tn truth, it is the crudeness of the 
present methods that makes me doubt the 
authenticity of purported communications 
with deceased persons. Why should per- 
sonalities in another existence or sphere 
waste their time working a little triangular 
piece of wood over a board with certain 
lettering on it? Why should such person- 
alities play pranks with a table? ‘The 
whole business seems so childish to me that 
I frankly cannot give it my serious consid- 


The whole thing is so 
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eration. I believe that if we are to make 
any real progress in psychic investigation, 
we must do it with scientific apparatus and 
in a scientific manner, just as we do in medi- 
cine, electricity, chemistry, and other fields. 

“Now what I propose to do is to fur- 
nish psychic investigators with an apparatus 
which will give a scientific aspect to their 
work. ‘This apparatus, let me explain, is 
in the nature of a valve, so to speak. That 
is to say, the slrghtest conceivable effort 
will exert many times its initial power 
for indicative purposes. It is similar to a 
modern power house, where man, with his 
relatively puny one-eighth horse-power, 
turns a valve which starts a 50,000-horse- 
power steam turbine. My apparatus is 
along those lines; in that the slightest effort 
which it intercepts will be magnified many 
times so as to give us whatever form of 
record we desire for the purpose of investi- 
gation. Beyond that I don’t care to say 
anything further regarding its nature. I[ 
have been working out the details for some 
time; indeed, a collaborator in this work 
died only the other day. In that he knew 
exactly what I am after in this work, I be- 
lieve he ought to be the first to use it if he 
is able to do so. Of course, don’t forget 
that I am making no claims for the survival 
of personality; I am not promising com- 
munication with those who have passed out 
of this life. I merely state that I am giving 
the psychic investigators an apparatus which 
may help them in their work, just as optical 
experts have given the microscope to the 
medical world. And if this apparatus fails 
to reveal anything of exceptional interest, 
I am afraid that I shall have lost all faith 
in the survival of personality as we know 
it in this existence.’ 

“Mr. Edison does not believe in the 
present theories of life and death. Long 
ago he turned his back on the various old 
and accepted theories because he felt that 
they were fundamentally wrong. And just 
as he experimented with one substance after 
another without ever-becoming discouraged 
in his search-for the filament of the first 
successful incandescent electric lamp, so he 
has searched and reasoned and built up a 
structure which represents his theories of 
what is life. 


““T believe that life, like matter, is in- 
destructible, began Mr. Edison, in out- 
lining his theory of life and death. ‘There 
has always been a certain amount of life on 
this world and there will always be the 
same amount. You cannot create life; you 
cannot destroy life; you cannot multiply 
life. 

““T believe our bodies are composed of 
myriads and myriads of infinitesimal en- 
tities, each in itself a unit of life, which 
band together to build a man. We have 
taken it for granted that each of us is a unit. 
We think of a cat, an elephant, a horse, a 
fish, and so on, as units. I am convinced that 
such thinking is basically wrong. All these 
things appear to be units only for the reason 
that the life entities of which I speak are far 
too small to be detected even with the ultra- 
microscope. 

“The question has been raised that if 
these life entities are so small, they cannot 
be large enough to include a collection of 
organs capable of carrying on the tasks 
which I am about to mention. Yet why 
not? ‘There is no limit to the smallness 
of things, just as there is no limit as to 
largeness. “The electron theory gives us a 
reply which is wholly satisfactory. I have 
had the matter roughly calculated and have 
at hand the data of the calculation. I am 
sure that a highly organized entity, con- 
sisting of millions of electrons, yet still re- 
maining too small to be visible through any 
existing miscroscope, is possible. 

“There are many indications that we 
human beings act as a community or ensem- 
ble rather than as units. “That is why I be- 
lieve that each of us comprises millions upon 
millions of entities, and that our body and 
our mind represent the vote or the voice, 
whichever you wish to call it, of our entities. 

“““Now, let’s see why we must be com- 
posed of life entites. Supposing you take a 
finger print of your thumb, in the conven- 
tional manner of the police records. “Then 
burn your thumb sufficiently to destroy the 
skin. Do you know that after the new skin 
has formed the finger print of your recov- 
ered thumb will be precisely the same as the 
first one? Yes, absolutely the same, even 
down to the last line and irregularity. I 
tried it to make sure. Here is a mystery 
which has remained unanswered until now. 
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Of course, you say it is nature. But 
what is nature? That seems to me to be 
such an evasive reply. It means nothing. 
It is just a subterfuge—a convenient way 
of shutting off further questioning by mere- 
ly giving an empty word for an answer. | 
have never been satisfied with that word 
‘nature. Now my answer is that the skin 
didn’t happen to grow that way again by 
accident. Someone had to plan the new 
growth and to supervise it to make certain 
that it would conform in every way with 
the old skin. You do not know just what 
that pattern is, and so your brain plays. no 
part in the operation. 

““*Here is where our life entities come 
into action. I firmly believe that the life 
entities rebuild that thumb with consum- 
mate care, drawing upon their remarkable 
memory for all the details. 


““Tet us consider an analogy, for the 
sake of making my point more clear to you. 
Supposing that a man from Mars came to 
this earth, and his eyes were so much 
coarser than ours that the smallest thing 
he could see was the Brooklyn Bridge. He 
could not see us. Naturally, he might take 
Brooklyn Bridge for some natural growth, 


_ just as we consider grass, sand, minerals and 


other things as matters of natural develop- 
ment. Supposing that same man from 
Mars were to destroy the Brooklyn Bridge, 


_ and several years later he happened to find 
| a new bridge in precisely the same place 


| 


. and of precisely the same design. 


_ take regarding the life entities. 
the entire matter is one of conjecture. 


Would 
it seem logical for that man to assume that 
the bridge simply grew again in the same 
manner and in the same place? Don’t you 
suppose that the Martian would be com- 
pelled to assume that some intelligence and 
guided effort were behind the rebuilding of 
the structure he had destroyed ? 

“That is precisely the stand we should 
Obviously, 
Per- 
haps the entities in our bodies are ninety- 
five per cent workers and five per cent di- 
rectors. At any rate, it is the ensemble of 
all these entities which gives us our physical 
form, mental properties, personality, and 
sO on. 


“The entities are life, I again repeat. 
They are steady workers. In our bodies 


these entities constantly rebuild our tissues 
to replace those which are constantly wear- 
ing out. They watch after the functions of 
the various organs, just as the engineers 
in a power house see that the machinery is 
kept in perfect order. Once conditions be- 
come unsatisfactory in the body, either 
through a fatal sickness, fatal accident or 
old age, the entities simply depart from the 
body and leave little more than an empty 
structure behind. Being indefatigable 
workers, they naturally seek something else 
to do. They either enter into the body of 
another man, or even start work on some 
other form of life. At any rate, there is a 
fixed number of these entities, and it is the 
same entities that have served over and over 
again for everything in this universe of ours, 
although the various combinations of en- 
tities have given us an erroneous impres- 
sion of new life and still new life for each 
generation. 

“ “The entities live forever. You cannot 
destroy them, just the same as you cannot 
destroy matter. You can change the form 
of matter; but of gold, iron, sulphur, oxy- 
gen, and so on, there was the same quantity 
In existence in the beginning of this world 
as there is today. We are simply working 
the same supply over and over again. True, 
we change the combinations of these ele- 
ments, but we have not changed the rela- 
tive quantities of each of the elements with 
which we started. So with the life entities, 
we cannot destroy them. ‘They are being 
used over and over again, in different forms, 
to be sure, but they are always the same 
entities. 

““*The entities are so diversified in their 
capabilities that it is difficult to identify 
their handiwork in all instances. Thus to- 
day the scientists admit the difficulty of 
drawing a line of demarcation indicating 
where life ends and inanimate things begin. 
It may be that life entities even extend their 
work to minerals and chemicals. For what 
is it that causes certain solutions to form 
crystals of a very definite and intricate 
patterns? Nature! But what is nature? 
Is it not fair to even suspect that life en- 
tities may be at work building those crys- 
tals? They don’t simply happen. Some- 
thing must cause certain solutions always 
to form certain kinds of crystals. 
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‘“““Now we come to the matter of per- 
sonality. “The reason why you are Lescar- 
boura and I am Edison is because we have 
different swarms or groups or whatever you 
wish to call them, of entities. After eighty- 
two remarkable surgical operations the 
medical world has conclusively proved that 
the seat of our personality is in that part 
of the brain known as the fold of Broca. 
Now it is reasonable to suppose that the 
directing entities are located in that part of 
our bodies. These entities, as a closely-knit 
ensemble, give us our mental impressions 
and our personality. 


‘“““T have already said that what we call 
death is simply the departure of the entities 
from our body. “The whole question to my 
way of thinking, is what happens to the 
master entities—those located in the fold 
of Broca. It is fair to assume that the 
other entities, those which have been doing 
purely routine work in our body, disband 
and go off in various directions, seeking new 


After the 


OR the past eight months, we have 

been urging Edison dealers to make 
a special drive on bankers with the New 
Edison. Our object was twofold: to 
bring to the notice of an influential citi- 
zen the realism and beauty of Edison 
RE-CREATED music, as well as the out- 
standing economic fact that our phono- 
graph, a standard product, has been in- 
creased in price less than 15 per cent 
during the riotious profiteering era which 
set in with our entry into the World War 
One of our dealers was so enthusiastic about 
the plan that he suggested we send direct 
to bankers our circulars and other litera- 
ture bearing on the subject of our attitude 
toward foolhardy price increases and the 
financial and economic trend of the times. 
We were glad to have his assurance that 
he thought we stood on such firm ground in 
our reasoning, although we refrained from 
making a special mailing list of American 


bankers. Under date of December 2, 1920, 


work to do. 
have been directing things in our body— 
those which are _ Lescarboura, 


Meadowcroft and so on? Do they remain 


together as an ensemble or do they also | 


But how about those which 


Edison, | 


) 


break up and go about the universe seeking | 


new 


lective body? If they break up and set out 


tasks as individuals and not as a col- | 


as individual entities, then I very much fear | 


that our personality does not survive. 
While the life entities live forever, 


thus | 


giving us the eternal life which many of us | 


hope for, this means little to you and me 


if, when we come to that stage known as 


death, our personality simply breaks up 
into separate units which soon combine with 
othe1s to form new structures. 


‘“““T do hope that our personality survives. 


If it does, then my apparatus ought to be of 
That is why I am now at work | 


some use. 
on the most sensitive apparatus I have ever 


undertaken to build, and I await the re- | 


sults with the keenest interest’.”’ 


Bankers 


we received a letter from W. F. Taylor, 


of the Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co., | 


which plainly showed what may be ac- 
complished with the banking fraternity | 
when they are gotten after in the right way. 
The letter follows: 

“Dear Mr. Maxwell: 

“With reference to the 
Banker’ idea, here’s some news that will 
probably be of interest to you. 

“Mr. T. M. Harrell, proprietor of the| 
Phonograph Shop, sir la Springs, Tex., 
tells us that he has sold Edisons to three 
of the four bankers in his town, and is 


carrying on his campaign to land the fourth| 


man. 

“Mr. H. S. Hutchinson, proprietor of 
the Phonograph Company, Okmulgee, 
Okla., has sold Edisons to five of the six 
local bankers and is keeping his guns train-| 
ed on the sixth. 

“Yours very truly, 


(Signed) “W. F. Taytor.” 
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Seorad Hangarivn Stestocie, Bye Feciett: ae Saran Hackman f 69 
Seopa Hungarian heametie, Far ef (beet) Hae ‘Setyae eacimataaslt i ee 


E have borrowed the above illustra- 
tion from the descriptive circular 
and order blank, which our Dealer Service 
Department included with the gummed 
RE-CREATION labels that have just 


been mailed to all Edison dealers. 


We read this circular recommending the 
use of an outer Stock Envelope for filing 
RE-CREATIONS dutifully, until we 
reached paragraph five. ‘The contents of 
this paragraph interested us greatly, in fact, 
we believe the suggestion contained therein 
is In itself a sufficient reason for using these 
Stock Envelopes. 


We reiterate this paragraph, as follows: 

‘Empty Stock Envelopes bearing printed 
label, afford a handy method for filing re- 
quests for RE-CREATIONS you are un- 
able to supply. If the name and address of 
a person calling for an out-of-stock RE- 
CREATION are entered on a slip of paper, 
and filed in the Stock Envelope, bearing 
the same number as the RE-CREATION 
called for, this request will come to your 
attention when the RE-CREATION is re- 
turned to your stock. A postal card an- 
nouncing that you have just received the 
desired RE-CREATION, will in most 


cases effect a sale, and will always im- 


press the person addressed with the fact 
that you are giving service.” 

Instead of a slip of paper, why not use 
a printed post-card form similar to those 
mailed out by public libraries? It might 
read something like this: 


On___(date)___you called at our store 
for an Edison RE-CREAFION of 


ge icy Spe ea (title) 2 eee 

We have just received some of these de- 
lightful RE-CREATIONS, and will re- 
serve one in your name for two weeks. If 
it is not convenient for you to call at our 
store within this period, we shall be glad to 
fill your order by mail. 

Respectfully yours, 

By filling in this post-card, and address- 
ing it at the time the request for a RE- 
CREATION is made, there is no further 
writing to be done. When the desired RE- 
CREATION is obtained, it will ‘be only 
necessary to affix a one-cent stamp to the 
card and mail it. 

Consulting some of our “dope,”’ we find 
that a most successful example of this meth- 
od came from the Buehn Phonograph Co., 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., where 80 per cent 
of post-card notifications resulted in sales. 

THE Eprror. 
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_CEVERAL years ago, a familiar figure 
in New York’s ‘Tenderloin was a 
‘gambler, who was celebrated. for the large 
‘amount of currency, which he habitually 
‘carried upon his person. One day, a less 
fortunate member of the same profession 
attempted to borrow fifty dollars from this 
gambler and the latter said: “I haven’t got 
L tees 

The would-be borrower replied: “Then 
‘I don’t need the fifty. If you are really 
-broke, I can sell the information along 
Broadway for a thousand dollars.” 
__I feel a good deal that way about the 
farmers. If the farmers are really broke, I 
can sell the information in Wall Street and 
‘elsewhere for a large-sum of money. 

Some farmers are broke. “The same is 
}true of some bankers and, also, of some 
plumbers. However, the farmers, as a 
‘class, are not broke. “They are not even 
badly. bent. Billions of dollars will be 
spent by firmers before the crops of 1921 
are sold. 

On what ‘will this money be spent? 

It is said that the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements do not expect a big 
‘business in 1921. “This is not because the 
farmers will not have the money—or credit 
—to enable them to buy new implements, 
but for the reason that the manufacturers 
will not be able, or at least fear they will 
not be able, to make prices, which will be 
satisfactory to the farmers. 

There are indications this year of an ex- 
tensive revival of horse breeding by farmers, 


The Farmers’ Money 


based not only upon the apparent shortage 
of horses, but also upon the theory that the 
economy of tractors and gasoline trucks in 
farm work has been over-estimated. 

The farmer buys farm implements and 
equipment from somewhat the same impulse 
that prompts a progressive doctor to buy 
improved apparatus. ‘[herefore, it is not 
likely that the farmer will abstain from 
buying improved implements, tractors, etc., 
for any great length of time, but it does 
seem probable that during 1921 his pur- 
chases of such articles, and also of automo- 
biles will be curtailed. 

What does this mean to you? It means 
that the curtailment of the farmer’s buying 
power through lower prices for his prod- 
ucts will be offset, not alone by a lower 
scale of living and operating expense, but 
also by his reduced purchases of articles, 
which in recent years have consumed a 
large share of his surplus funds. 

While there may be less for the imple- 
ment dealer and the automobile agent, 
there will be as much or more for you than 
there was last year. 

“Get Out and Get It.” 

There is no “buying strike” against the 
Edison Phonograph. ‘Those, who do not 
already know, can be shown that the price 
of the New Edison is right 1n every sense 
of the word. 
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Bootleggers and Rum Runners 


F we are to believe the newspapers and 

magazines, there are several hundred 
thousand men and women in the United 
States and Canada, engaged in bootlegging, 
rum running and moonshining. 


They are said to be making a great deal 
of money. What a pity it is that their ret- 
icence, concerning their respective pro- 
fessions, prevents the compilation of a re- 
liable directory of them. In that case, we 
should probably be required, under Proposi- 
tion No. 14, to prepare special circular let- 
ters for rum runners and moonshiners. 


Probably it wouldn’t be safe to canvass 
moonshiners. A friend of ours recently 
went to a moonshiner’s house to buy a rab- 
bit dog and got a very unfriendly reception. 

Mr. Maxwell says he is sure he can pre- 
pare a series of letters that will appeal to 
such moonshiners as are able to read. 


He knew several prominent moonshiners 
when he lived in Tennessee and believes 
their “mood changes” would be of great 
value in our research work, but rather dif- 
ficult and dangerous to obtain. 


Needless to say, all of the foregoing is 
written in jest, but it 1s, nevertheless, in- 
tended to point a moral. Let us exclude 
unlawful pursuits and consider only the 
various lawful ways of making a living 
which continue to be remunerative when 
general business is not active. 


When we say that the mills are closed 
down, or the farmers are not selling their 
products rapidly and that, consequently, 
there is no business in sight, we frequently 
close our eyes to the fact that there may 
be some one passing our door, at that very 
moment, whose business, or profession, has 
not been harmed. He may be a lawyer, a 
grave-digger, or a tailor, who makes a spec- 
ialty of turning suits and patching trousers. 
He may belong to any one of the many oc- 
cupations which are not prejudicially affect- 
ed by business depression. The point is that 
we should make it our business to know, or 
know of, everyone, who has money to spend. 


General business is improving rapidly and 
you will benefit by this improvement, but 
your business should outstrip general 
business. 


“THE THING BEYOND 


An Unaccepted Challenge 


N January tenth, the following telel | 
gram was received from Mr. C. W. 
Slaybaugh, Edison dealer at Taylorville, | 


Illinois: 


“Ada Jones here tonight at Elk’s Theatre. One 
thousand attendance. Admission charged. Colum- 
bia dealer advertised a Columbia will be used for 
this performance. I attended. A mock Tone-Test 
was given. It was a failure, as you know, but 
they will advertise as a success. I await your 
answer.’’ 

SLAYBAUGH. 


The matter was referred to Mr. Max- 
well for solution. He sent Mr. Slaybaugh | 
a telegram to be reproduced in the Taylors ! 
ville newspaper, as follows: 


“The New Edison is the only phono- | 
graph, or talking machine, that can sustain — 
a genuine Tone-Test comparison with liy-— 
ing artists. We authorize you to challenge © 
any talking machine dealer to make a com- 
parison, under proper test conditions, be- 
fore a satisfactory committee, between a 
living artist’s voice, or instrumental per- 
formance, and such talking machine’s repro- 
duction of the same artist’s talking machine 
record. If the talking machine dealer will | 
permit us to make a similar comparison, on 
the same platform, at the time he makes his 
comparison, we will pay five hundred dol- 
lars to any local charitable organization, 
selected by such committee, if they decide 
that his talking machine sustained the cele- 
brated Edison ‘Tone-Test comparison, as | 
given by us; it being understood that the | 
talking machine man is to pay five hundred 
dollars, if the committee decides that his 
talking machine has not sustained the test.” 

(Signed) THos. A. Epison, INc. 


On January fourteenth, Mr. Slaybaugh | 
wrote us as follows: 


“The Columbia dealers have been very 
quiet since the recital, not even having an | 
advertisement of any kind, in the papers. 
I know that they are more than sorry that 
they attempted to give a Tone-Test, and a 
great many have remarked to me what a 
complete failure it was. : 

“T believe the advertisement will ‘hold’ 
them, and if I arrange for a Dalhart Tone- 
‘Test we will show them up more than 
ever.” 


(Signed) C. W. 


(Signed) C. W. SLAYBAUGH. 
Congratulations, Mr. Slaybaugh! 
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TRUCKS SHOWING THE EDISON DECALCOMANIE 


. John Deferrari, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 2. The Edison Shop, East Orange, N. J. 
.. Smith & Ratcliff, Oskaloosa, Kan. 4. The Phonograph Shop, Temple, Tex. 
| . 5. Phonograph Shop, Victoria, Tex. 
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On the “Train a Salesman” Proposition 


By G. DeForest, Pardee-Ellenberger Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


HE efficacy of the “Train a Sales- 

man” promotion plan, presented to 
New Edison dealers, by Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., in the early part of 1920, has proved 
itself most effective to the New England 
dealers, who really tried out the idea seri- 
ously. Owing to a scarcity of men avail- 
able as salesmen, it took, at first, a little 
time and patience to get the campaign 
under way, but at the present, there seems 
to be no lack of good man-material to draw 
upon. The Pardee-Ellenberger Co., Edi- 
son Jobbers for New England, were 
among those who backed the project ener- 
- getically, and now they have gone so far 
as to establish a school of intensive training 
for the benefit of new salesmen. ‘This idea 
is working out satisfactorily and bringing 
practical results. 

When an Edison dealer in the New Eng- 
land zone takes on a new salesman, he is in- 
vited to send him to New Haven, Conn., 
where he is placed under the immediate di- 
rection of Henry L. Ellenberger, at the 
Edison Shop. ‘To meet these recruits, Mr. 
Ellenberger has carefully organized his 
work so that the training of a salesman 
forms a part of the regular routine of the 
day, and, as it is worked, it proves an aid, 
rather than a hindrance, to the sales activi- 
ties of the organization. 

First, the new man is “sold” by one of 
the Edison Shop salesmen. ‘This is usually 
accomplished by either Messrs. Manson or 
Cook, two young men who have been in the 
habit of beating out almost every sales 
quota that Mr. Ellenberger has set. For 
instance, in October, the total sales of the 
two men totalled a bit under the $10,000 
mark. ‘Their hearts are closely linked to 
the New Edison, and they take delight in 
imparting their own salesmanship, enthus- 
iasm and faith to the prospective New Edi- 
son salesman. 

After the elementary floor work at the 
Shop is over, the recruit accompanies the 
regular salesman to the home of a real 
prospect, and it is here that he gets the 
most valuable part of the training. As an 


‘ 


onlooker, he watches the effect of ever 
statement upon the prospect, and, unless h 
is especially unobserving, he takes awa 
from that interview a vivid mind pictur 
of the approach, argument, and close of | 
New Edison sale. It has been asked of th’ 
regular Edison Shop salesmen if they eve 
were uncomfortably conscious of the pres 
ence of the third person, and if it did no 
tend to detract from the .effectiveness o 
their talk with the prospect. “The answe 
has usually been to the contrary: One fel 
low questioned said: 


“Oh, my, no, two minutes after my oper 
ing gun is fired, I wouldn’t notice a bras 
band if it played outside the door!” 


The session with the Sales Departmer 
over, the new man is frequently given | 
short, practical course on mechanical fea 
ures by Mr. William Ballou, who he 
handled this department for many yea 
with great skill. 


True, it is not possible to give a thoroug 
course in salesmanship within the space ¢ 
two or three days, but the results of ov 
little plan certainly show big return 
Many dealers, I know, claim that they d 
not have the time to devote to such trait 
ing, and all I can say about that is that | 
am sorry for them that they lack the pra 
tical vision which would help them to si 
its great value. 


Under Mr. Ellenberger’s direction, tl 
new man receives a very intensive trainin 
Fundamentals are impressed upon him. T]| 
Turn-Table comparison and the Realis 
Test are, of course, given him in exact 
the manner in which they would be giv 
a prospective customer. Also, an opportuni 
to learn store system and the handling | 
sales of RE-CREATIONS is provided | 
us. Young ladies, who have charge of tl 
RE-CREATION departments for dealei 
are welcome and instructed how to ke 
stock and increase sales. In our Edis 
Shop, this work is under the direction 
Miss Lathrop and Miss Sims. Indeed, t 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Working With the Musical Clubs 


YN our rapid musical growth as a nation, 
i during the past twenty years, nothing 


has been more significant than the rise and 
pread of musical clubs throughout the 
‘ountry. There are many thousands of 
‘uch organizations today. Often, we won- 
ler if Edison dealers are taking all the ad- 
‘antage they should of the musical clubs in 
heir vicinity. They should afford a rich 
Seld for them, especially at present with 
ihe new entering wedge of Mood Change 
“harts and the psychological research work 
in music being pursued by Thomas A. Edi- 
‘on and his co-workers. 
_ These remarks are prompted by a letter 
received from William A. Ritt, of St. 
Peter, Minn., under date of January 20th, 
n which he enclosed some correspondence 
vetween himself and the St. Peter Musical 
club. We are tempted to quote his letter 
o the Musical Club, for it is so kindly and 
isinterested in its tenor, that it is worthy 
f emulation. Mr. Ritt wrote: 

“Tt has occurred to me that we might be 
f some assistance to you in carrying out 
‘our programs, and, with this in view, we 
hould like to offer to the St. Peter Musical 
“lub the use of our music parlor as a meet- 
ag place, if, in their opinion, it is found 
luitable as to space and location. We 
hould like to place at your disposal a piano, 
Iso a New Edison, if desired, together 
vith such RE-CREATIONS of the vari- 
‘us forms of music which you may wish to 
Ise in your programs. We have, at the 
‘resent time, a library of more than one 
housand operatic and classic compositions 


in Edison RE-CREATIONS, with many 


ii 
} 


| 


new numbers being added monthly, and we 
feel, therefore, that we can be of consider- 
able assistance to your program committee 
in furnishing at least a part of the pro- 
grams for which they are arranging. 


“Tf the Musical Club finds that it cannot 
accept our offer as to the use of our music 
parlor, for a meeting place, we shall be glad, 
at any rate, to furnish them with instru- 
ments and RE-CREATIONS whenever 
the occasion arises, without cost or obliga- 
tion. We shall feel very happy in knowing 
that we could be of any assistance to you 
in your efforts to bring about a broader 
and more thorough appreciation of music.”’ 

Mr. Ritt informs us that the St. Peter 
Musical Club gladly accepted the oppor- 
tunity offered them, and the program com- 
mittee left to him the choice of RE-CREA- 
TIONS to be used at their sessions. A 
paragraph in his letter worth dwelling 
upon, declared: 

“Working with the Musical Club for 
years past has been largely responsible for 
the prestige of the Nev7 Edison in St. Peter, 
and is, perhaps, or: .! the reasons why a 
large majority of t:2 club members are 
Edison owners and enthusiasts.” 

Musical clubs, indeed, should be a fertile 
field for the Edison dealer, who wants to be 
progressive and in line with cultural move- 
ments. Not only are these bodies splendid 
subjects for Mood Chart experimentation, 
but they are also the logical ground for the 
“Train a Salesman” side of every Edison 
dealer’s business. 

Re-read Proposition No. 4, pages 40—42, 
of the Miniature Portfolio. 


On the ‘Train a Salesman’’ Proposition 


(Continued from Page 6) 


| 
’ardee-Ellenberger Company is doing all 
1 its power to point the way to its dealers 
or greater success through the addition of 
vell-trained salesmen, and the ‘School 
dea” has found hearty support among the 


jealers. 
| The foregoing article by Mr. DeForest 
Jas written, of course, before he knew any- 


t 
' 


| 


thing about the Mood Change Chart and 
Mood Change Parties, or he certainly 
would have covered this important point. 
Mood Change Charts and Parties are go- 
ing to be a vital stimulant to the Train a 
Salesman Proposition. And we again urge 
all Edison dealers carefully to read what is 
said about Proposition No. 4 in the Minia- 
ture Portfolio. 
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“Go Out and Sell” 


HIS title is the moral of the follow- 
ing story: 
If you said “canvass” to the majority of 
automobile dealers and salesmen less than a 
year ago, you would have met with ridicule ; : 
if you had said “house-to-house canvass,’ to 
Jot aavy ppnoa nod ‘UdUIO]}UIG VUIvS JY} 
with contempt. Such things were really not 
done in the business. But the Stratton- 
Bliss Co.,*the New York City Dodge 
Brothers dealers, decided on a campaign of 
this description when their business was 
threatened with a serious set-back, during 
the fall slump of 1920. Forty-five men 
were picked to sell passenger cars in the 
territory of Manhattan. ‘Together, they 
made on the average of 1,000 calls a day, 
and turned up approximately 150 deferred 
prospects and 25 live prospects. “Thirteen 
men were detailed to sell commercial cars. 
They made about 195 calls a day, half of 
which were new prospects and the other 
half persons previously seen. ‘Their com- 
bined results were an average of 25 de- 
ferred prospects and five live prospects a 
day. 


Your Qriota wedge. for Month of 
What will be your temperature 4 
Let everyone keep close watch of the Red Mercury 
FACTS 


, Average Edison Sale is better than $200.00 
Sell _O_ Edisons this Month 


tre<~_ Edison Dealer 


el 


ONE WAY TO GET FUEL 
SALES AID SERVICE 


Calling on your present Edison owners, 
keeping their instrument in tune, render- 
ing such service that “will make them 
Boosters. Satisfied owners will furnish 
names of Prospects which are your Fuel. 


BRINGING THE FUEL 
TO THE STORE 
TRUCKS AND CANVASSING 
Calling on your Prospects, Placing Instru- 
ments out on approval 
Eighty’ per cent. of approvals result in 
Sales if properly followed. 


Send list of prospects to us and Edison 
Factory will circularize for you. 


Sell your September and October pros- 
pects this month. 
Are you with us? 


BUILD A FIRE HERE 


Keep this Chart—Our Supervisor will tell you why 


is month? 


~aas(Sales) Exploded 


.\(Sales) Fever Heat 
(Sales) ; Warming Up 


(Sales) Signs of Life 


Dead 


What happened? In September, 1920, 
when automobile sales generally were at the, 
lowest ebb, the Stratton-Bliss Company act- 
ually sold more passenger and commercial 
cars than in September, 1919; also, more 
were delivered, which meant. increased rey- 
enue. In October, the company. was re- 
ported to have sold within less than 1 per 
cent of its October, 1919, record, and, in 
the bargain, exceeded their deliveries of the 
latter period. During the first ten days of 
November, more cars were sold and deliy- 
ered than in the same month of the previous 
year. Seventy days, taken together, went 
ahead of the same seventy days a year ago. 

There is no secret connected with this 
accomplishment. It is simply intensified! 
salesmanship. Incidentally, the Stratton-| 
Bliss Company supported its canvassing) 
campaign by multiplied advertising. 

Does this not hold a lesson for us all! 
If the foregoing is true of the automobile 
business, would not the result be doubly 
true of Edison Phonographs? Let us in- 
tensify our time and energy to the utmost, 
and prove ourselves superior to. depression 
and despair. 


Boe) QUOTA $ 22505 = 


From February Ist to January 31st 
Respect Tei Submitted 
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Standing Order for Re<reations 
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Turn Table Installed Y 


Clever Temperature Chart and Quota Sheet Sent to Their Dealers by 
Frank E. Bolway & Son, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Sell Your Banker” is a Great Idea 


UST as we go to press with this number 

of DIAmMoNnpD PoIntTs, two letters come 
to hand, which show strikingly what suc- 
cess the writers of them have met with in 
getting after bankers. No further com- 
ment is necessary, except to say that in the 
January issue of our magazine Mr. Taylor 
cited the opening results of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s campaign. 

“Dear Mr. Maxwell: I have just learn- 
ed that in my recent letter to you about the 
| success of Mr. Hutchinson, of Okmulgee, 
Okla., in selling New Edisons to his bank- 
| ers, I did not tell half the story. 

“Under date of January 27th, Mr. 
Hutchinson writes: 
Citizen National Bank: 


M. Fowler Graham, President___-__- C250 
M. Fowler Graham, for his mother__ C250 
Crittenden Smith, Vice-President__.__ C250 
POmewaTris cs DirectOre. <-> — C250 
American State Bank: 
Panleeb eters, President 2-2. - 2s C250 
Peele Detrich);{ Director=.4-- ==. C250 
First National Bank: 
Ome beatty,« Cashier! 52. 2a | C250 
Heme vens, Directors.) 2-22-25 2 C250 
OnbeteeRebolds)Director- 2 2.2 == C250 
James W. Lyons, Vice-President__-._ C250 
fee ern zecl ne irectorr S- nose Ue C250 
Central National Bank: 
Pietro berkins-.Cashier—— os C250 
Frank Ekstrom, Assistant Cashier_-- C250 
Werte binesLirectOfos 22.356 ou C250 
Bank of Commerce: 
Bete ywarton ee resident..-__.—-=- 2 C250 
W. W. Jenkins, Vice-President___-_-- C250 
Wemavebrown,, Cashier. a... = C250 
Guarantee State Bank: 
Robt. Hamilton, Vice-President____~_ C250 
rac Detrich.. Director. s-.2-22--— C250 
H. C. Detrich, for his mother______- C250 


“Yours very truly, 
“W. F. Taytor, 
“Manager Advertising and Promotion, 
“Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co.” 


“Dear Mr. Maxwell: I notice a Mr. 
W. F. Taylor, who I presume is a repre- 
sentative of the Texas-Oklahoma Phono- 
graph Co., has written you regarding the 
results of a Texas dealer, and an Oklahoma 
dealer, with reference to the ‘Sell Your 
Banker’ idea, and for your information I 
herewith submit the results we have had 
in our territory, selling our bankers, which 
I regard as one of our greatest assets: 


Sidney, Four Banks: 


American, 3 Vice-Presidents__._______~ 3 
Liberty State, 1 Pres., 1 Asst. Cashier__ 2 
Nebraska State, 1 President, 1 Cashier 2 
First National, 1 President, 1 Cashier__ 2 
Chappell, Two Banks: 
Chappell National, 1 President, 1 Cash- 
lefvsieeA Ssistants Gashier 2 3 
Deuel Co. State, 1 President, 1 Assistant 
Cashie rages ae Sa oS ae er ae 2 
Lodgepole, ‘IT'wo Banks: 
Rarmerseotatem Cashier. 1 
Lodgepole State, 1 Assistant Cashier___ 1 
Dalton, Two Banks: 
Daltonsstatey ler resident.--_. 1 
Barmetssotatesle@ashier 2 oe) 1 
Gurley, Two Banks: 
Gurleyeotate mie Cashier f+ 5 ane 1 
i aenterss otates. ie bresident.22. 22-2.) 1 
Potter, Iwo Banks: 
Gitizenswotate le C@ashter. see 1 
Pottercotates if Presidéntoe.s... oe 1 
hotdlan. ute ne eee 22, 


“Twenty-two bankers in fourteen differ- 
ent banks make a very nice talking point for 
us, especially to those who imagine the 
‘Elite’ all own phonographs that play rec- 
ords of “Che World’s Greatest Artists’— 
you know what I mean, the ‘supremacy’ 
kind. 

‘Yours very truly, 
““W. LeRoy Larson, 


“Larson Music Store, 
“Sidney, Neb.” 


HE USES THE TURN-TABLE 


“Crop conditions have hit us hard here, and the slump in prices of grain has 
hit us harder yet, but, in spite of this fact, we are selling Edisons, and the 295 
is the best seller with us.”—Extract from a letter from M. E. Crockett, 


Sisseton, So. Dak. 
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“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


More Than $100,000.00 Will be Spent on’ 
and Farm Magazines of the Country—) 
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[Introductory Note.]—The realism of the New 
Edison is so perfect that this wonderful instrument 
brings the full benefits of music into every home. 

In this interview, Mr. Edison explains, in his 
characteristic way, why this perfect realism causes 
him to be exceedingly careful in his selection of artists. 

Mr. Edison also makes plain that the New Edison 
(in addition to Re-Creatinc music in conjunction 
with Edison Re-Creations) plays the talking ma- 
chine records of all the principal talking machine 
manufacturers. The New Edison lends improved 


cs HE object of an inventor, attempting to produce a 
phonograph, should be to achieve the highest possible 
degree of realism. That has constantly been my goal, 

and, as is now well known, we have succeeded to a point where 

our phonograph reproduces, or RE-CREATES, the human voice 
and other forms of music, with such fidelity to the original that 
the most sensitive ears are unable to distinguish any difference. 


tone quality to these talking machine records. If yor 
have a favorite artist, who does not record for the 
Edison Laboratories, you should certainly hear him 
on the New Edison. 

Some-five hundred Edison dealers have equipped 
themselves with Turn-Tables, on which they have 
placed the New Edison and various well-known 
talking machines. This Turn-Table permits each 
instrument to be played in the same position, in the 
same room, so that an absolutely scientific compar- 
ison can be made. 


Our success in registering and emitting every quality of the 
human voice has revealed some rather remarkable facts. 

“[ have collected, through my agents in Europe and 
America, phonographic voice trials by approximately 3800 
singers. Of these, there are but 22 who sing pure notes, 
without extraneous sounds and the almost universal tremolo 
effect. A singer’s trillis quite a different thing from a tremolo. 
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A trill can be and is controlled by the brain, but a tremolo is not 
within brain control and, so far, there has been no means 
found for correcting it. Most singers cannot sustain a note, 
without breaking it up into a series of chatterings, or tremolos, 
The number of waves varies from two per second to as high 
as twelve. When at the latter rate, the chatter can just be 
heard and is not particularly objectionable. When at a slower 
rate, it is very objectionable. 


Patti Had Pure Notes 


“If this defect could be eliminated, nothing would exceed 
the beauty of the human voice, but, until this is done, there 
will be only a few singers in acentury, who can emit pure notes 
in all registers. Patti, for example, was conspicuous for emit- 
ting pure notes, except in the lower part of her scale, and she 
was always reluctant to sing 


artists, who emit pure tones and have artistic potentialities, 
which are fully felt by the listener, even though he does 
not see the artists, 

“J instruct my agents, when listening to an artist, in 
opera or concert, to close their eyes, in order to approxt 
mate as nearly as possible the conditions under which the 
phonograph will be heard. 


No Truly Perfect Voice 

“ The foregoing will, I think, make plain why I am unwill- 
ing to let an artist do serious work for my new phonograph, un- 
less his voice is free from objectionable defects. I have not as 
yet encountered the truly perfect voice, but I endeavor to ob- 
tain voices that are as nearly perfect as possible; and, no mat- 
ter how great an artist’s reputation may be, I will not record 
him if his voice is below 


a song requiring the use of 
her lower register. 

“The ordinary talking 
machine gives so incom- 
plete and imperfect a re- 
production of a_ singer’s 
voice that the natural de- 
fects of such voice become 
relatively unimportant, be- 
cause the defects in the 
talking machine are so 
much greater than the de- 
fects in the singer’s voice. 
However, in the case of our 
phonograph, the defects ina 
singer’s voice become very 
apparent, because we reveal 
his voice, exactly as it is. 
Our phonograph applies the 
acidtest to the human voice. 
There are no realistic stage 
settings and no dramatic 
action to key our emotions 
to a pitch that renders us 
tolerant of imperfect sing- 
ing. The impressive stage 
appearance and _histrionic 
ability of the artist are lost 
upon us because we cannot 


Of 5SOO singers, 
only 2? SING 


pure notes, 
says NG. Gdison 


: my standards. 

“FE venartists, whose voices 
meet my standards, fre- 
quently are notin sufficiently 
good voice to sustain the 
acid test of our phonograph. 
The fact that an artist is in 
good enough voice to appear 
in opera or concert, without 
evoking criticism, does not 
necessarily signify that our 
phonograph will not reveal 
that he is actually in poor 
voice. We cancel many 


recording dates for this 
cause. I believe this prac- 
tice is unusual elsewhere. 
The reason for this is ob- 
vious, since, if the repro- 
duction is inadequate and 
imperfect, voice defects, 
due, for example, to a cold, 
are not likely to be de- 
tected in the reproduction. 


Admires Stage Personality 


“I wish most emphat- 
ically to say that I have 
every admiration for the 
peculiar gifts of the singer, 


see him. 
Opera Artists in Concert 

“The opera artist has somewhat the same problem when 
he appears in concert work. Lacking the stage picture and 
trappings of the opera, the grand opera star frequently fails on 
the concert platform, because of vocal defects, which are ob- 
scured in his appearances on the opera stage. Needless to 
say, the test, which our new phonograph imposes, is many 
times more severe than that of concert work. 

“The emotional effects and consequent benefits of music are 
well known, Through the agency of our new phonograph, 
and because of its realism, | can produce the same effects 
as would result from the original music, provided I use 


whose stage presence, or 
physical charm, enables him, or her, to achieve a great rep- 
utation, despite the handicap of an inferior voice, but I hope 
no one will expect me to record such voices. I realize that there 
is a certain amount of historic interest in collecting—much as 
one collects mementos for a memory book—the records of cel- 
ebrated artists, irrespective of whether their records are truly agree- 
able to the ear, and J am very glad that the records of all the 
principal talking machine companies can be played on the New 
Edison, with the best possible results. Anyone, desiring the talking 
machine records of artists, who do not make recordings for me, 
will find that such records (unless they contain extraordinary 
faults) are given increased musical value by our new phonograph. 


Te NEW EDISON 


‘the phonograph with a soul” 


EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 


interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


All of Them Have to Come Up 
to Breathe 


“Tie a Good Man’s Name to Every Edi- 
son Phonograph in Your Stock’”’ 


MAN, who has money to spend, will 

sooner or later spend it. “That is one 
of Nature’s wise provisions, without which 
commerce would dry up and _ industry 
languish. 

A man’s tendency to exchange his money 
for some desired thing is just as much a 
part of his make-up, as his disposition to eat 
when he gets hungry. ‘This is true of 
every normal man and perhaps doubly true 
of every normal woman. 

The man, who is surly toward salesmen, 
is usually a man who is afraid he will buy 
something which he should not buy. In 
other words, he is afraid of salesmen and 
his surliness is used as a cloak for his fears. 

If we consider the number of people, who 
pay income taxes and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, who don’t, but should, we 
immediately see that in every part of the 
country there are a great many people who 
have ready money to spend. Some of them 
took a deep dive last year to get away from 
high prices, but they have had to come up 
to breathe. 

These people are buying now, if they 
think prices are right. It is your fault if 
they don’t think the prices of Edison Pho- 
nographs are right. 

Tie a good man’s name to every Edison 
Phonograph in your stock. You get the 
idea, don’t-you? 
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“THE THING BEYOND TEE THING BEYOND” 


“Getting Out and Getting It” 


R. B. Anger © Co., of Oshkosh, 
. Wis., Again 
N the January issue we published the 
sales sheet of the above dealer, covering 
total, instrument only, business done in 
October, November and December (up to 
December 25), 1920. 

Incomplete December business showed a 
total of $8,727.50. We have since re- 
ceived the complete total for the month, 
and it shows that between the 25th and 31st 
our Oshkosh dealer sold additional instru- 
ments in total value of $1,269.00. This 
makes a total for the entire month of De- 
cember of $9,996.50—instruments only. 

In December, 1919, Mr. Anger’s total 


‘instrument sales amounted to $3,450.00. 


Increase in December, 1920, over Decem- 
ber, 1919—$6,546.50—an increase of 
290%. 

More power to our Oshkosh dealer. 
May his sales chart continue to show a 
steady upward curve! And it will do that, 
if he continues to “get out and get it.” 


Returns on the Advertising 
Questionnaire 


OMETIME in February we expect to 
have ready a twenty-page booklet, size 
6x9, printed on White Ledger paper, which 
ought to be of first interest to Edison job- 
bers and dealers, because in it there are to 
be given the total returns on the fourteen 
advertising questions submitted to our 
dealers. Copies are to be mailed to each 
and every Edison dealer, and we hope that 
each recipient of one of these booklets will 
study it closely, for it is full of significant 
statistics. 

As is well known, it is one of the most 
difficult things in business to obtain an 1n- 
telligent and impartial opinion in regard to 
advertising, and this booklet represents our 
earnest endeavor to reach the true con- 
sensus of opinion among our dealers on this 
elusive subject. | 


Hence, we reiterate: Study this Adver- 
tising Questionnaire booklet. 
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Speeding Up Disc RE-CREATIONS 


By Robert Mitchie 


ROM the way RE-CREATIONS 

have been going forward for a num- 
ber of months past, without even a sugges- 
tion as to the improvement in the service 
in any of the recent issues of DrtamMonp 
Points, it would almost appear that its 
Editor had lost sight of the fact that there 
was a Record Service Department connect- 
ed with our business. 


not been available for a long time past. 


‘The new compositions submitted by the 
various music publishers are being closely 
scanned in an endeavor to “pick the win- 
ners’ and these will be rushed through to 
the limit of the present manufacturing fa- 
cilities, until Mr. Edison fully perfects his 
new equipment which will make earliest re- 


At the time of 
the Caravan Con- 
vention in July 
last, Mr. Maxwell 
promised there 
would be a larger 
production of RE- 
CREATIONS 
and of an improvy- 
ed quality, and 
that -his promises 
in these respects 
have been fulfilled 
I believe will be 
subscribed to by 
jobbers and dealers 
alike. We are not 
content, however, 
to rest on these 
past achievements; 
our goal still is— 
more and even bet- 


ter RE-CREA- 


TIONS. 


In an endeavor 
to meet the numer- 


leases of “hits” an accomplished. fact. 


This is the Way to Talk 


(A letter from one of the Harger & Blish 

dealers) 
PARSONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
CHADRON, NEBRASKA 
January 6, 1921. 

Mr. Silzer, 
c/o Harger & Blish, 
Sioux City, la. 
Dear Mr. Silzer: 

You, no doubt, expect a few lines from me as 
to the progress I have made. Of course, you 


know about as well as I do usrat I have done, 


but I just want to say a few words as to the 
Edison line, now that I have handled it about a 
year. I have sold 53 instruments and about 
$2,000.00 of RE-CREATIONS. While I do not 
think that is anything to brag about, I do think 
it is fair as to the conditions we have had to 
meet. I have carried all the paper myself, in- 
stead of going to the bank, and I have not lost 
a sale on account of the money question. While 
I look for the next three or four months to be 
quiet, I expect this to be one of the best years 
we have had, and I am getting my matters in 
shape to PUSH Edisons to the limit. 

While 75 per cent of our sales are on the 
Budget Plan, we consider the Edison line has 
made us at least half of our profits which this 


In the desire 
to secure up-to- 
the-minute popu- 
lark B-C RE Aj 
TIONS, dealers 
should not lose 
sight of the fact 
that all the stand- 
ard and classic 
numbers appearing 
on the supplements 
are meritorious 
compositions, and 
will appeal to mu- 
sic lovers who are 
not especially in- 
terested in the pop- 
ular dance and-vo- 
cal selections. A 
careful perusal of 


your files. will 
doubtless indicate 
sales..‘of, these 


higher class RE- 
CREATIONS, 


similar in charact- 


ous requests that store has shown. 


have been made 
upon us for popu- 
lar, standard and 
classic numbers—and to which all possible 
precedence has been accorded—we have 
been unable to restore as quickly as had 
been anticipated, various of the older and 
best selling catalogued RE-CREATIONS, 
but these are not being neglected, and it is 
our intention to place a wider variety of 
selections in production in the very near 
future than has heretofore been possible, 
which will result in many RE-CREA- 
TIONS coming into circulation that have 


Yours truly, 


er to those being 
listed from month 
to month, and if 
they are called to 
the attention of this discriminating clientele, 
we feel quite confident a very large increase 
in your sales would attend any efforts made 
in this direction. 

The possibilities as to RE-CREATION 
sales are almost without limit and have 
never been more promising than just at this 
time, and if those marketing the Edison 
product will go after the business, a vol- 
ume is assured that will surpass all ex- 
pectations. 


W.W. PARSONS. 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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The Miniature Portfolio 
By J. A. Shearman 


N top of the desk at which this is be- 

ing written, there is a binder, the size 

of which is 111% inches by 914 inches. This 

binder contains 285 closely typewritten 

pages which tell the history of the confer- 

ence at which were evolved the Fourteen 

Propositions portrayed in the now famous 
ten-pound Portfolio. 

These conferences, under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Maxwell, were attended by 
some of the most experienced advertising 
experts in the country, representatives of 
the Jobbers, and the Laboratory sales Stall. 
They represent an expenditure, in time 
alone, of 3,750 hours, or 46834 eight-hour 
days—more than one and a half working 
years. 

Perhaps you may wonder why such an 
enormous amount of time was devoted to 
the preparation of these plans. You may 
think that you can sell the New Edison 
without employing a lot of fancy proposi- 
tions, that require the expenditure of time 
and money to carry out. That is, you will 
feel that way about it, if you have not read 
your copy of the miniature reproduction 
of the Portfolio and have not subscribed to 
any of the Propositions. If you have read 
the little book, you will begin to appre- 
ciate why so much care was taken, why 
such a vast amount of time was consumed, 
and why the cost of developing the Propo- 
sitions was not even thought of in their 
planning; you will begin to realize that 
you can do a greatly increased business 
through an active use of the various Propo- 
sitions, even though it is possible to make 
sales without them. 


I wish some disinterested person could 
have been present at the various sales 
conferences, in order that he could tell you 
with what care each Proposition, presented, 
was discussed. If such a person were to tell 
you how the viewpoint of the dealer was 
given the greatest consideration, how, in 
every discussion, the thought that was up- 
permost was “how can this plan be made 
most effective with the least trouble and 
expense to the dealer?” perhaps it could be 
told with better grace. Since no one was 


Miniature Portfolio. 


present, who can do that without seeming 
to pat us on the back, as it were, I shall 
have to assume the risk of appearing to seek 
praise for the Laboratories, although I as- 
sure you there is nothing that is farther 
from my thought. What success was ob- 
tained in saving time and money for the 
dealer, without sacrificing the result-getting 
features of each Proposition, can best be 
learned by reading the Miniature Portfolio. 
Space does not permit of a discussion of 
each Proposition, but there are three about 
which I should like to say a few words. 
They are Propositions Nos. 3, 5 and 14. 
Proposition No. 3—Trucks and Can- 
vassing—is explained on pages twenty-eight 
to thirty-eight, inclusive, in the Miniature 
Portfolio. This Proposition exemplifies the 
“set out and get the business” spirit which 
is so necessary at all times and is impera- 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


_sition, do so by all means. 


tive right now during the period of so- 
called reconstruction. Read this Proposi- 
tion and read it again. Even if you have 
“signed up’ on it, read about it. It will 
help you to a better understanding of the 
manner in which to send in your mailing 
lists. These, by the way, should be sent 
to us prior to your convasser’s calls on the 
prospects. “The effectiveness of our letters 
is lost if the prospects receive them after 
the salesman has called. 

If you have not subscribed to the Propo- 
Write your 
jobber at once for the necessary forms. 

Don’t say you would do this if you could 
get the right kind of man. You can try out 
men until you find the right one, and it 
wont cost you a cent. We will take care 
of that part of it. A Proposition has been 
provided for that purpose. “Turn to page 
forty in the little book and read about 
Proposition No. 4—An Edison Man and 
Edison RE-CREATION Concerts. Learn 
how you can get us to pay your men while 
they are being trained as salesmen, then 
sign up on the Proposition. Your jobber 
will furnish the forms for that purpose. 
Page forty—don’t forget the number. 

Proposition No. 5—Sales Aid Service. 
On pages forty-four to forty-seven, inclu- 
sive, you will find a description of one of 
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the most productive sales promotion plans 
in the book. Read about it. Find out how 
we aid you in making sales to prospects 
whose names were obtained in giving Sales 
Aid Service. Sign up on this Proposition 
and don’t forget to send us your mailing 
lists. Be sure to show the name and ad- 
dress of the owner from whom you obtained 
the prospect’s name. 

Proposition No. 14—General Circular- 
izing. ‘Turn to page eighty-six in the Min- 
iature Portfolio and read about this Propo- 
sition and what we do in connection with it. 
Send in your mailing lists. You will be 
gratified with the results. 

‘The Propositions mentioned are exam- 
ples of the manner in which time and money 
are saved for the dealer by the use of the 
Fourteen Propositions. Read about the 
others and subscribe to them. You will get 
results if you do your part. 

If this article contained the letters that 
have been received from dealers regarding 
the success of the various Propositions, it 
would look like the testimonials in a patent 
medicine advertisement. Fortunately, it is 
not necessary to publish “testimonials,” 
since every dealer who reads the Miniature 
Portfolio will be able to recognize the 
worth of each Proposition and will wish to 
“sign up,” 1f he has not already subscribed. 


“Getting Out and Getting It” 


HE following letter, written under 

date of December 10, 1920, to our 
New Orleans Jobber by our dealer at Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., is so self-explanatory that 
we are publishing it without comment: 


“We are late in telling you about it be- 
cause we have been so busy since, but we 
gave the New Epison business a_ boost 
during the stay of your Mr. Wiggins last 
week and we learned that there is business 
to be had ’most any time you send a truck 
out after it—provided you have the right 
man on the truck. 


“During the time Mr. Wiggins was here 
we closed deals on the following instru- 
ments: “Iwo Chalets, one Moderne, one 
Heppelwhite, two Sheratons, and two 


Chippendales. Besides this, we have lined 
up a number of good prospects whom we 
expect to sell before Christmas. 

“We feel that our own man will now be 
able to place enough instruments with his 
truck soon to pay for the truck and begin 
earning a profit on our investment. In 
other words, you could not get us to do 
without a truck after this taste of its pos- 
sibilities. 

“We are enclosing an order for your at- 
tention, and we are hoping that we shall be 
forced to order several more instruments 
before Christmas.” 

Read the third paragraph of the above 
letter over again. Are you signed up on 
Trucks and Canvassing—Proposition No. 


3: 
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The Mystery of the Invisible Quartet 


E never doubted that Jimmy Lacey, 
of Peoria, Il]., could dramatize an 
idea, and the stunt that he pulled off in his 
city recently gives ample proof of his ability 
in this direction. “lo quote his own words: 
“Peoria has a new six-hundred-thousand- 
dollar picture house, where it is impossible 
to buy any advertising on the screen or on 
their program. “They installed a twenty- 
piece string orchestra. After a couple of 
weeks of maneuvering we had the orchest- 
ral parts written from the ‘Rigoletto Quar- 
tet.’ We hid the phonograph in the or- 
chestra pit, away from the view of the au- 
dience. As a special feature of their pro- 
gram, with all the bright lights of the the- 
atre out, an announcement was thrown on 
the screen to the effect that the ‘Rigoletto 
Quartet’ would now be sung to orchestra 
accompaniment. ‘The conductor directed 
his men from the front, and it seemed, ap- 
parently, that four artists were singing the 
selection from behind the curtain. At the 
conclusion of the number at each show, 
there was prolonged applause, which the 
conductor turned graciously and acknowl- 
edged. Comments all over the house were 
varied.” 

The Peoria papers expressed a great deal 
of curiosity concerning these unseen singers 
at the moving picture theatre. One of them 
ran an article, which-read as follows: 


“One of the special musical numbers on 
this week’s bill, which opened yesterday at 
the Madison Theatre, is attracting un- 
usual attention, as well as puzzling a great 
many people. A quartet of unseen artists 
sing the famous ‘Rigoletto Quartet,’ from 
Verdi’s opera of that name, to the superb 
accompaniment of the Madison Theatre or- 
chestra, under the direction of Jacques 
Beaucaire, but these artists, whose voices 
are as fine as any we have heard in our 
city in years, do not come forward at the 
end of the number to acknowledge the ap- 
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plause of the audience. The effect of this 
number, while very beautiful, is quite puz- 
zling, and many are the. guesses as to 
whether these singers are behind the cur- 
tains at the rear of the stage, up in the 
balcony, or among the orchestra players in 
the pit. Who they are and why they do not 
acknowledge the appreciation shown for 
their work remains a mystery. Maybe they 
will let us in on the secret later in the 
week.” 


They were let in on the secret later on, 
for three days: afterward- Mr. Lacey ran 
the advertisement reproduced here in all of 
the local papers. 


ALWAYS 
AUDACIOUS! 


This expression exactly fits the daring test 


made with a 


NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph With a Soul” 


At the 
Madison Theatre 


during the performance of Wallace Reid in “AI- 


ways Audacious.” 


Those mysterious singers who sing the famous 
Rigolette Quartet to the superb accompani- 
ment of Jaceous Beaucaire’s Orchestra and fool 


everybody is an 


Edison Re-Creation 


| 17 Models 
; from $95 Up 


Three of the leading dramatic emotions 
were played upon in this clever scheme— 
curlosity, suspense, and surprise. 
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A. W. Sloan, 


Emlenton, Pa. 


S. Zausmer, 


Waverly, N. Y. 


The Edison Shop, 
E. Orange, N. J. 


Butler Music Co., 
Marion, Ind. 


Denver 


f Dry Goods Co., 


| Kent Piano Co., 
BeDenrer, Colo. (| : \ Pian 


Vanc’ver B. C. 


SEVEN FINE WINDOW DISPLAYS TO STUDY 


Co-operation and Comparison 


FINE example of co-operation be- 

tween the Laboratories and the trade 

is furnished in the sale of a New Edison 

to a high school in a prominent New Eng- 

land city by one of the dealers supplied by 

Pardee-Ellenberger Co., Inc, of New 
Haven. 

About two years ago a test was made 
between a talker and the New Edison, 
which was obviously unfair to our instru- 
ment, and the talker was the choice of the 
students. 

The dealer waited patiently, but you 
may be sure intently, for another chance at 
the school, which came last spring, when 
the English department wanted a phono- 
graph. It seems that the heads of that 
branch of studies were in favor of the Edi- 
son, but did not dare to oppose the wishes 
of the principal, who was the ardent booster 
of the talker chosen in the so-called ‘“‘test’’ 
two years ago. This principal was persistent 
in his objections and refused to visit the 
dealer’s store for the private demonstra- 
tions arranged for him. 

Co-operation began its work when Par- 
dee-Ellenberger requested the Laboratories 
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to instruct their “best sales letter writer’, 
to send a personal letter to the principal of 
the school, and invite him to hear a Tone-, 
Test comparison at the local dealer’s store. 


Summer vacations put a hiatus to this 
sales effort, but it was successfully resumed 
in September, when the committee of the 
English department heard the Turn-Table 
comparigon and bought an instrument. The’ 
principal did not accompany them, but he 
approved the decision. 

A month after the above sale, the prin- 
cipal himself visited the dealer and heard 
the Turn-Table comparison, and decided 
that the school should possess the Official) 
Laboratory Model. 

Pardee-Ellenberger credit the Labora- 
tories’ letter with the principal’s permission| 
to buy the Edison, but it was the Turn- 
Table comparison that induced the English 
department to purchase, and it was a com: 
parison that undoubtedly persuaded this 
obstinate principal to finally visit the 
Edison dealer, for, remember, there was ¢ 
talker in the school office and an Edison ir 
the English department, and he could no} 
escape the comparison that was daily made| 


More Turn-Table Evidence 


OLLOWING is an extract from let- 
ter, dated January 12, of Jack Staple- 
ton, formerly Manager Retail Department 
of the Edison Shop at 473 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and now co-partner in and 
Manager of Hook Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, Edison dealers at Madison, Wis.: 
“Our Edison business this year was the 
best ever, and at close of business this day 
we are leading January of last year by 
exactly $1,200. Comparing November and 
December, 1919, with the same months of 
1920, we have: 
“Increase in November, 1920, over No- 
vember, 1919—14%. 
“Increase in December, 1920, over De- 
cember, 1919—90%. 
“Why did we do 90% more Edison busi- 
ness this Christmas? Maybe the fact that 
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the country roads were open to our outsid 
flivver salesmen, who were out every da’ 
until January Ist, had some bearing on th 
total. On the other hand, had rural trave 
been blocked earlier and our men confine 
to the city, our report might have beer 
equally satisfying. Mr. Hook is of th 
opinion that it required a bit more ‘go-get! 
‘em’ action this year than last. Close tab’ 
were kept on every casual dropper-in, mor 
home demonstrations were given than eve 
before, and the Turn-Table played a mos) 
important part in closing the obstinat 
cases. | 


( 
| 


“Let it be said in this connection that 1 
we had to choose between our beautifu 
show windows, fifty-feet frontage, and th 
Turn-Table, we'd gladly give the windou' 
a coat of black paint—and hang on to th 
Turn-T able.” 
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Psychological Reactions to Music 


Mr. Edison Has a Word to Say on This Absorbing Topic, in an 


; 


AGAZINES are always glad to get 
| Thomas A. Edison to say something 
0 their readers. His ideas are always sure 
0 arouse interest and arrest attention. 
(here is an originality to his thinking 
vhich is always refreshing. In a recent 
nterview with Frances R. Grant, of 
Vusical America, the inventor indulged in 
‘ome scientific advice to musicians, pointing 
vut how little they understood the instru- 
ments on which they were so proficient. In 
he course of his conversation with the re- 
sorter, Mr. Edison touched on the subject 
f emotional reactions to music, which ought 
‘o interest all of our dealers. We quote: 

“Recently, Mr. Edison further demon- 
‘trated his interest in music by offering a 
»rize for the best article on some phase of 
he psychological reaction of music, a sub- 
ect to which, he says, we have given far 
oo little attention. Recalling to him the 
tatement of certain psychologists that col- 
rs have so definite a reaction as to prove 
ures in the case of certain phobias, the 
vriter asked the scientist whether in his be- 
ief music might some day be similarly 
sed, and whether its psychological reaction 
aight be as definitely ascertained. 

'“*The reactions to tone should be far 
aore certain than to those of color,’ said 
vir. Edison, ‘because so many people are 
‘olor blind, whereas far more persons re- 
pond to tone. It is the rare person, who 
annot be stirred emotionally by music, and 
nly ina few cases have I found an actual 
voidance of it. In our laboratories we have 
egun to conduct experiments aiming to as- 
ettain the effects of music on the human 
aind, but thus far have not come to definite 
onclusions, although the similarity in the 
esults of the experiments point toward in- 
eresting theories. For instance, of 180 
vorks with which we experimented, we 
ound that eighty per cent of the most popu- 
ar works were those of which the rhythms 
vere more plastic and long drawn out: 
qusic which seems to make a definite emo- 
onal appeal. Of all the works we have 


Interview Which Appeared in Musical America 


had, possibly the most universally popular 
has been a song issued several years ago 
called, ‘Vl] Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen,’ the only work by a rather unknown 
composer which has proved a success. The 
inevitableness of the appeal in this song 
would show that it has some quality which 
immediately produced a reaction, and I 
think further experiment will determine 
what that quality is, and just what works 
have this human appeal. 

“ “Nowadays, the trouble with determin- 
ing the actual reaction of persons to music 
is that convention plays so large a part in 
their choice. Most persons like what they 
are told, or supposed to like. Thus, if our 
workmen are told that a record is by Ca- 
ruso they invariably like it, while an un- 
known singer will find them indifferent. 
Often we do not tell them the singer, or 
we even tell them a different singer, and the 
result is far different. 

““T have heard between sixty to seventy 
thousand tunes, I presume, in these years, 
but I never permit the author or the singer 
to be told to me before I hear the RE- 
GREA BION Sso- Pelisten -to sit without 
previous judgment. 

““From this form of musical measure- 
ment I have come to believe that there are 
two very distinct types of composing. The 
first is just composing, and the second is 
taking music ‘out of the air itself,’ as one 
might say, pure inspiration. In Beethoven, 
for instance, this latter kind of music pre- 
dominates. What a vast amount of pure 
inspiration is here! One may listen to a 
continuous half hour of his music and feel 
that every note was not just composed but 
actually inspired. In Verdi—Rossini, too— 
there is much of this. Wagner’s ‘Valkyrie,’ 
however, is outside either of these classifi- 
cations. It is elemental! And in Puc- 
cini I find a strange combination both of 
this elemental quality and of just composi- 
tion. It is where the composer has left the 
inspired moment pure and undistorted that 
we get music of truly lasting appeal.” 
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The Cash Registers Here : 


HE analogy between the Edison dealer 

and the man in the amusement world 
has been touched upon several times in 
“The Cash Registers Here,” but it is such 
a pertinent and easily understood comparli- 
son that further thought upon it is well 
worth the time. A few men seem to be 
able to judge what the public wants in the 
way of theatrical amusement. ‘They are 
widely known, and are the outstanding few 
in their profession, and yet the list of their 
theatrical productions reveals frequent and 
costly failures. They have misjudged the 
public demand. And this in spite of the 
fact that the average manager spends a great 
amount of time in a close analysis of what 
the country is doing, not only in amuse- 
ments, but.in the serious occupations. The 
song publisher has widespread sources of 
information about the public’s response to 
the various styles of songs. His scouts and 
others in the different parts of the country 
are ever on the alert to report the feelings 
of the nation at large. The music pub- 
lishers are all cautious business men, who 
know their own business, and still a visit 
to their storerooms will show you shelves 


50485 Farmyard Medley, Descriptive 


50672 Moon Shines On the Moonshine (Bowers) 
50673 Caresse d’Amour—Valse Lente (Love’s Caress) (De Francesco) 


50677. Manhattan Beach March (Sousa) 


50679 Lassie Waltz—Lassie (Felix) for Dancing 
50684 La Veeda—Fox Trot (4/den) for Dancing 
50691 That Dreamy, Dreamy Lullaby (Mzlls-Wynne—Scott) Tenor 


50693 American Legion March (/andersloot) 
50694 - Four Jacks March (Losch) Accordion 


would be hits, and which now lies uncalled 
for, probably covered with dust. 

Again, the desire to quote Fred Fisher 
is irresistible. In an interview published in 
Along Broadway, he emphasized that the 
best thing he had developed was his critical 
faculty, and especially as applied to his own 
work. ‘The experience of years prompted 
him to say: “It is not hard to fall for your 
own stuff, and I guard against that weak. 
ness continually.” Here was one of the 
best known music publishers giving an inter: 
view that would be read by the genera 
public, and he thought the distrust of his 
own judgment regarding his own work wa 
a point worth giving promience. But any 
song publisher, or theatrical manager, wil 
willingly subscribe to the same statement 
and agree that there is great danger in ¢ 
blind following of one’s own feelings. Con 
sult ‘“The Cash Registers Here,’ and a 
least take into consideration what other! 
suggest, even if you do not follow implicity 
The dealer who does this will have at hanc 
a safeguard that will prevent him fron 
“falling for his own stuff.” | 


piled high with music that they thought 


Premier Quarte! 

Al Bernard and Ernest Hari 
Peerless Orchestri 
New York Military Banc 
Lenzbersg’s Riverside Orchestri 
Max Fells’Della Robbia Orchestr: 
Vernon Dalhar. 
Conway’s Ban 
P. Frosin) 


50702. Love Nest Medley—Mary (Introducing ‘‘Mary’’) (Hirsch) Imperial Marimba Bani 
50705 Bells—Ziefgeld Follies of 1920 (Introducing ‘‘Tell Me Little Gyspy’’) (Berlin) 


for Dancing 
80511 Beatitudes and Hymns 
80550 Berceuse (Faure) Violin 


80524 La Zingarella (The Gypsy Girl) (De Giosa) Soprano, in Italian 
82183 Funiculi-Funiculi (Denza)Tenor, in Italian 


82184 Sérénade (Pierné) Violin 


82193 They All Love Jack (4dams) Bass-Baritone 
82552 L’ultima Canzone (Tosti) Baritone, in Italian 


Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestr; 


Rey. William H. Morgan, D. D., and Calvary Choi 


Carmine Fabriziv 
Virginia Re 
Guido Ciccolini and Chorus of Girl 
Albert Spaldin; 

Arthur Middletoi 

Taurino Parvi. 


82568 Evviva La Francia—Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti) Soprano, in Italian 


Frieda Hempe 


82570 Fra poco a me ricovero (Wild Flowers Soon Shed Their Bloom)—Lucia di Lammer 


moor (Donizetti) Tenor, in Italian 


Guido Ciccolin 
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“right [} Warm Df Depressed or} Nervous of 


that kind of music did’ you | Exhilarated  [ Camposed 
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April Window Display Features the 
Edison Dealers’ Convention 


D 
ETEERTIN piaMod 
EO oe RECREATION 


HE April Window Display is the 
largest display we have so far issued. 
In brilliant color, it shows the inside of the 


Blackstone Theatre in Chicago filled with 
Edison Dealers at the time of their conven- 
tion last July. 

The description of the display is headed: 
“DHISsS IS WHYS HE YeKNO We sand 
reads as follows: 

“Edison dealers will tell you that the 
New Edison’s RE-CREATION of music can- 
not be distinguished from the performance 
of the living artist. 

“This is not an exaggerated statement— 
they know it to be a fact. 

“Last July thousands of Edison dealers 
from all sections of the country sat in con- 


vention in the Blackstone “Theatre in 
Chicago. 


DISON Bianc 
DISC RE-CREAT 


“On the stage was a New Edison. O1 
the phonograph was a RE-CREATION 0 


‘Dear Old Pal of Mine, by Thora 
Chalmers. 
“The business of the convention wa 


halted. “Chomas Chalmers himself walke 
out upon the stage. ‘The great baritone o 
the Metropolitan Opera Company began t 
sing. So did the New Edison. Note fo) 
note the instrument matched the voice 0 
Thomas Chalmers. Half way through th 
beautiful ballad Chalmers ceased singing 
but his voice continued from the New Edi 
son. “There was not a shade of differenc 
between the instrument and the throat o 
the living artist. 

“The audience of critical music dealer 
broke into thunderous applause. 

‘Their phonograph had sustained the su 
preme test of direct comparison.”’ 
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| Help! Burglars!! 

: CERTAIN police official warns city and the Country Gentleman. Their Mr. 


dwellers to beware of persons, repre- 
: 


nting themselves to be meter readers, or 
aspectors from the Gas Company, or the 
lectric Light Company. These bogus in- 
vectors do not steal the gas range, or the 
rand piano, right under your eyes, but 
iey survey your house, or apartment, with 
' view to subsequent operations, and _ per- 
aps, if you are not watching, they will 
eal the empty milk bottles off your back 
yrch. Probably there is no case on record, 
there a bogus inspector, or meter reader, 
id survey a city home in this manner, but 
sounds well in print. In these days of 
dotlegging, coke pushing, robbing the 
ails, blackjacking bank messengers and 
olding up payrolls, a criminal, who spent 
s time calling on apartment house dwell- 
’s, to find out where they keep their 
*neida Community Silver and what kind 
a lock they have on the door, would be a 
‘etty poor specimen. Nevertheless, city 
cople, in some cities, at least, are at present 
clined to view visiting strangers with sus- 
clon, and this state of mind apparently is 
1 Pistacle i in the path of Sales Aid Service. 
't least one city dealer reports that his Sales 
ides some times experience difficulty in ob- 
‘ining admittance to city homes and fre- 
tently receive a rather frosty reception. 


Dealers in smaller towns should congrat- 
ate themselves that the crime wave in 
ties does not affect their ability to give 
ales Aid Service. 

You all know of the Curtis Publishing 
ompany, which publishes the Saturday 
ening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Miller addressed the jobbers at the Mon- 
treal Convention. He has lately made an 
extensive investigation of the phonograph 
industry. While he did not say it, in so 
many words, it is quite evident that he con- 
siders Edison “on top.’ In summing up the 
success of Edison merchandising methods, 
he stated that, in his opinion, the three most 
important factors, in the order of their im- 
portance, are: 


(1st) Our policy of fewer and better 
dealers. 


(2nd) Our policy of endeavoring to 
make each Edison owner an 
Edison booster. 


(3rd) Our advertising. 


Mr. Miller reached these conclusions, en- 
tirely independent of us and without our 
knowledge. We are sure the significance of 
his statement will not be lost on you. He, 
an advertising man, can see that Sales Aid 
Service is more important than advertising. 
Needless to say, advertising helps Sales Aid 
Service, as there are probably no more in- 
terested readers of our advertising than the 
men and women who own New Edisons. 
The advertising puts words into their 
mouths, which they use, in talking to their 
friends. You can many times multiply the 
effect of your advertising and ours, if you 
make every Edison owner a booster. 


City dealers should not let the crime 
wave prevent them from giving Sales Aid 
Service. If your Sales Aides have encoun- 
tered hostility, on the part of suspicious city 
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6 Fe 


housewives, or housemaids, why not write 
each owner a letter, somewhat as follows: 


Dear Mr. Owner: 

We want to be sure that your New Edison is 
running perfectly, and desire to send a repre- 
sentative to inspect and tune it. 

Our representative will present a letter of in- 
troduction, bearing the same signature as the 
signature to this letter. 

DEALER & COMPANY, 
By John Dealer. 


The letter of introduction could be 
somewhat as follows: 
Edison Owners: 

This letter will introduce our Mr. John 
Smith, who will be glad to inspect and tune your 


New Edison. 
DEALER & COMPANY, 


By John Dealer. 


Our Loving Friends | 


HE Stewart Talking Machine Com- 

pany, of Indianapolis, who, we believe, 
are talking machine jobbers, issue, at inter- 
vals, a circular, which is distributed among 
talking machine dealers. 

The January 26th number of this circular 
contains about thirty-six hundred words, of 
which approximately twelve hundred are 
devoted to the Edison product. Believing 
that the comments of the Stewart Talking 
Machine Co. will be of interest to our 
dealers, as well as to talking machine deal- 
ers, we take the liberty of reprinting the 
various references to ourselves. 

“To Save Ristnc Cost” 
REASON FOR EDISON SHUT-DOWN 

“T regret,” regrets Mr. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Edison Company, “that I cannot con- 
firm the report that our phonograph works are 
wholly closed down.” 

To his evident displeasure, the Edison works 
are closed only until 1921 jobbing orders are 
complete. 

“However,” he amends, “we have closed 
down as completely as possible.” 

The reason given by Mr. Maxwell in a recent 
article in one of the trade papers is that his 
company is attempting to stop the rise of cost. 
As author of the monograph on “How to Get 
Money When Money’s Tight,” published lately 
in the same paper, Mr. Maxwell’s reason for a 
temporary cessation of Edison manufacturing 
activity must be accepted as a clear statement 
of the fact that these are parlous times for these 
phonograph people. 

His enlightening remarks on the power of 
persuasion are here quoted: 


If it is desired to add means of identify- 
ing Mr. Smith, you could provide the fol-, 
low! ing information: | 


To minimize the consequences of the let- 
ter’s loss, you could write, with a pen, at 
the bottom of the letter: 

This credential expires, by limita- 
tion, on (for example), June Ist, 1921. | 

Frankly, we consider it a lot of tommy- 
rot to say that a Sales Aide will have dif-| 
ficulty in getting into city homes. A man, 
who knows his business, can get in. How- 
ever, a letter of introduction will do no 
harm and may do some good. 


“When a banker says he has no money to 
lend, it doesn’t mean that he has literally ne 
money. It is usually possible to get a lower 
berth on a train, after ‘all of the lowers are 
gone,’ or a seat at a theater, after the ‘house 
is sold out,’ or a room and bath at a hotel, after 
‘the hotel is full.’ 


“Some time ago, I landed, one morning, in aj 
large Western city, at a time when the capacity| 


of the hotels was overtaxed. I took my place ir 
a long line for registration at the desk of the 
leading hotel. When I got within ear-shot, ] 
heard the clerk turning away men, who had| 
telegraphed for reservations. I came _ neat 
dropping out of line, but, having nothing else ir 
particular to do, I waited until my turn came) 
The room clerk said to me, in a low tone: ‘Did 
you have a reservation?’ I replied in an equal: 
ly low tone: ‘No.’ He said: ‘I can give you af! 
outside room and a shower bath for $4.00. Wil: 
that suit you?’ 

“IT answered: ‘Yes.’ 

“The bell man, who took my bag upstaies| 
seemed a rather bright young fellow, and | 
asked him how it happened that I, without ¢ 
reservation, got a room, when so many peopl 
with reservations, had been turned down. Thé 
bell man explained: ‘You looked like a live one 
and, being short of rooms, the clerk is picking 
the guests.’ I rather suspected that the bell mat 
was fishing for an extra dime or so, but late! 
took the trouble to investigate how hotel clerk: 
work, and discovered that, when rooms are ver} 
scarce, they favor, among strangers, those wh¢ 
impress them as likely to be profitable guests.” | 

Even Mr. Maxwell, with his fearless fron| 
and his persuasive personality, stands aghas 
at the thought of continuing the manufacture 0 
Edison phonographs under these conditions| 
since it is far easier to get a seat at the theate! 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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fter the last seat has been sold, or a lower berth 
a the trans- -continental limited after the lowers 
‘ave all been sold, or money at the bank after 
1e money is all gone, than it is to continue the 
\anufacture of Edisons under such adverse cir- 
imstances. 


“COMPETITIVE PRACTICE OF UNFAIR 
COMPARISONS” 


Bo article published by Putnam-Page Com- 
‘any, Victor distributors at Peoria, Illinois, con- 
tins a splendid idea and we are printing it 
ere with the thought that it will help some 
ictor dealer in this territory. ‘The article ap- 
eared under the title “Competitive Practice of 
‘nfair Comparisons,” and is as follows: 
' “Of late our attention has been called, on oc- 
sion, to the practice of a competitive organi- 
jation which has instituted and is fostering the 
arn-table comparison. 
_ “This company has been most energetic in in- 
ucing its representatives to install a turn-table, 
ontending that through this medium a favor- 
ble comparison would be made between its 
roducts and those of competing companies. A 
ation-wide advertising policy has been inau- 
urated to lend impetus to the movement and 
‘hile it is boldly asserted that the comparisons 
're fair and just, there are many who believe 
iat this is not the case. Victor dealers on oc- 
ision have sought information as to the most 
‘fective manner of combating this activity and 
*e call your attention to the advertising of a 
‘ansas City Victor dealer which is the best 
leans we know of to meet such competition. 
' “This concern, in bold type, uses the follow- 
ag copy, which can be blocked off in a way 
ost satisfactory to the newspaper space used. 
- is as follows: 


IN JUSTICE TO YOURSELF 
Let Us Let the Other Dealer 
Demonstrate Demonstrate 

|THE VICTROLA HIS MACHINE 
' (You get our guar- (You get his guar- 
‘ntee if you purchase, antee if you purchase, 
-hatever that’sworth.) | Whatever that’s worth.) 
| INVESTIGATE BEFORE 
Do ae Buy Any You PURCHASE 
ata It is too late after- 
ward. Remember, the 
yemonstration of sev- only way to get a prop- 
ral machines, made er knowledge of the 
'y aman whose inter- merit of a machine is 
sts all lie in selling through its proper 
nly one of them. representative. 


n the strength of a 


Two WONDERFUL CONCERTS IN 
NEAR FUTURE 


i@echmaninof i is to appear at the Murat The- 
Iter in Indianapolis the afternoon of January 
Jth. Tremendous benefit resulting to Victor 
usiness by the appearance by such a renowned 
rtist has led competing companies into making 
3 much capital as they can on the strength of 


{ 
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the few records made by the famous pianist 
before entering his Victor contracts. 


Rachmaninoff is now an exclusive Victor ar- 
tist. His contract was made early last year. 

As with a few of the other famous Victor 
artists, Rachmaninoff’s record-making experience 
began sometime before he made his exclusive 
Victor arrangement. In his own words comes 
this statement: 

“The making of records for Victor exclusively 
has always been the goal of my ambition.” 

The records offered by competing companies 
are from old master records, many of them 
imperfect. ‘The newest records made by Rach- 
maninoff are Victor records. 

In a letter to local and nearby Victor dealers 
we reminded the trade of the coming concert in 
this city by Toscanini and his internationally 
famous La Scala Orchestra of Milan. 

This Italian Maestro and his organization 
have just been engaged as exclusive Victor 
artists. [The announcement of this fact occupied 
the front cover and the most important part of | 
the January Voice of the Victor, showing the 
high regard in which these musicians are held 
by the Victor Company. 

Every Victor dealer should do his utmost to 
encourage attendance at these musical events, 
since, in so doing, he encourages interest. in 
their wonderful Victor records. 


If the talking machine companies, or 
talking machine jobbers, will send us any- 
thing, that they desire to say about us, we 
shall be very glad to give it publicity, pro- 
vided it is not of a character to exclude our 
house organs from the mails. We under- 
stand that some things are said about us, 
which could not be sent erecta the Post 
Office. 


The Stewart Talking Machine Company 
omits reference to the new and lower priced 
models, which are being manufactured “‘to 
meet a demand, which exceeds the supply,” 
for the old and higher priced models. “This 
naradoxical situation is without parallel in 
the annals of merchandising. 


Also, in regard to Rachmaninoft’s con- 
certs, they overlook the point that Rach- 
maninofft’s concert repertoire is very similar 
to his Edison repertoire, and that he does 
not frequently play many—and sometimes 
does not play any—of the selections, which 
he has recorded for the talking machine 
company. 

If Edison RE-CREATIONS of Rach- 
maninoff’s work are “from old masters— 
many of them imperfect”—we should think 
the talking machine people would be 
ashamed to admit it. We invite compari- 
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son; they do not. We will give a five-quart 
brown derby to the man, who can produce 
the statement, attributed to Rachmaninoff 
by the Stewart Talking Machine Company. 


Please do not understand that we question 
ihe correctness of their assertion. We 
merely want to give away a brown derby. 


TORIES of success always strike a re- 

sponsive chord in the mind of listener 
or reader. Such stories act upon us in either 
one of two ways. We find something in 
them that excuses our own failure, or we 
find something that urges us on to greater 
endeavor. We hope that the following let- 
ter, from Mr. A. H. Curry, President and 
General Manager of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Phonograph Co., Dallas, Tex., which re- 
lates the story of two young men’s success 
with the Edison Phonograph, will afford 
no one an excuse and will stimulate all Edi- 
son dealers to greater accomplishment. The 
| letter follows: 

“This letter, which will embody some 
facts, I am sure will be of interest to you, 
for obviously you must be interested in the 
success of individual dealers who improve 
the average of dealers at large. 


“In November, 1919, two young fellows, 
Messrs. W. W. Dyer and Silas H. Lynch, 
druggists and successful Edison dealers in 
the small town of Decatur, Tex., disposed 
of their drug business to one concern and 
their Edison dealership to another and 
bought over the Fort Worth dealership 
from the old firm of L. Shepherd & Com- 
pany. 

“At that time, these two young men 
had an actual cash asset of $4,500, and a 
deferred cash asset of $1,500, making a total 
of $6,000 available for their Fort Worth 
venture. [his amount of money, and no 
more, has been put into their Fort Worth 
business. 


“Now, I shall quote you their month-to- 
month Edison sales forthe fourteen months, 


November, 1919, to December, 1920. I 


Can You Beat It? 
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We shall also be very glad to present ar 
unclipped velour, with extra sweat bands 
to any talking machine manufacturer, 01 
jobber, who can show that the sales of his 
talking machine, at retail, are equal to the 
sales of the New Edison. We wish to cal 
special attention to the extra sweat bands 
We judge that they may be needed. 


am quoting you this in month-to-month t 
show you the regularity in the flow of busi 
ness under their energetic and agegressivi 
management. 


SALES 


November, 1919__ $5,402.80 
December, 1919__ 13,015.41 


January, 192055222 
February, 1920__. 6,182.01 
March, 1920__-_ 8,370.29 | 
April 1920==5 sa. 7,403.70 | 
Maye (970 Se 5,745.91 | 
June, 492 (eae 8,960.96 
July, 310205 eee 6,365.67 
August; 192023 se 500.08 
Gantem ben 1920__ 9,359.40 
October, 1920____ 9,056.29 


November, 1920__ 8,253.61 : 
Dreeubem 1920__ 11,131.66 | 
(Potala ee 


Less _re-possessions dae ex- 


changes for the 14 months_ 7,032.3! 


Net totalisalesze eae eee $105,996.3' 


‘Their gross profits, on the above mer. 
tioned volume of business figured at 409 
off list, is $42,400, and, according to a 
operating statement which these boys hay! 
furnished me, their total expense of cor 
ducting their business for the fourtee! 
months, including salary to each of $250 
month, is $27,503.71. 


“This expense, deducted from i? 
gross sales, shows a net profit of $14,900. 

“In my opinion, this is truly a marvelov 
showing, and at least it proves that there / 
good money in the retail Edison busines’ 
I am merely passing this along to you fo 
what it may be worth.” 


| 
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Thomas A. Edison Punching the Time Clock on the Morning of His 
Seventy-fourth Birthday, February 11, 1921. 
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The “Pittsburgh Idea” 
Multiply Your Own Ability by the Ability of Others 
By T. J. LEONARD 

: 


EVERAL years ago, at a business con- 
ference, toward the close of a discus- 
sion on selling expense, and more particu- 
larly on the salaries of salesmen, a member 
of the party who was out of sympathy and 
patience with the “crabbing” policy advo- 
cated by another, sarcastically observed that 
“you can make your business as small as you 
want to make it.”’ 

The remark struck me forcibly at the 
time and has remained vivid in memory 
ever since. 

What he meant, of course, was that the 
particular business in question, which de- 
pended very largely for its volume upon the 
quantity and quality of its outside sales- 
men, could be reduced very easily to a “one 
man’’ business. 

His own business had expanded and 
grown big through the judicious selection of 
capable assistants. While not a Pitts- 
burgher himself, he had apparently absorbed 
the idea, exemplified in the business careers 
of Carnegie, Frick, Schwab, Mellon and 
other noted captains of industry who re- 
ceived their early training in Pittsburgh, 
that a man’s business growth is determined 
very largely by the number of good men 
he associates with himself. Mr. Mellon, 
who holds the Treasury portfolio in Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet, recently gave a 
newspaper interview to the Pittsburgh Press 
in which this thought was clearly brought 
out. He was asked how he could possibly 
direct so many and varied large interests. 
He said he didn’t; he employed capable men 
to do that for him. He didn’t attempt even 
to keep track of the important details of his 
interests. “hat, too, was done for him. He 
saw results, to be sure, on balance sheets. 
But the direction, the management, the in- 
spection, and responsibilities of his business 
interests—for those things he employed men 
who were capable and experienced. 

Here is food for your reflection, Mr. Edi- 
son Dealer. You can string along, and 
make your business a one-man business and 


content yourself with one-man profits. Or. 
you can employ good men to work for you 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


and collect the increased profits which e 
pansion makes possible. And you can get th 
good men. Don’t say you can t. There | 
a way. Perhaps you can’t hire men and b 
absolutely sure that they are good men an 
that they will make money for you as sale 
men. Few of us possess the judgment th: 
enables us to single out a good man at 
glance. But you can train salesmen, and 
in the training process it becomes apparer 
that this one or that one is not going 
make good as a salesman, you need not t 
the loser—because the expense of his trait 
ing can be transferred to the Edison Labor, 
tories under Sales Proposition No. 4. | 


Pick up the Miniature Sales Portfolio | 
cently mailed you and read over Propositic 
No. 4 again. (If you have mislaid you 
copy, tell us so and we'll mail you another, 
Do you perceive the real object of the Plat 
Tesisnt merely that we are so anxious 
have you give RE-CREATION Concer 
and Mood Change Parties that we are wil 
ing to pay you $5.00 for each one proper 
given. Not at all. RE-CREATION Co) 
certs and Mood Change Parties are but tl 
means to an end—to several ends, to | 
more. exact—and their most immedia 
benefit so far as you are concerned is t| 
opportunity they afford of training men, | 
our expense, to become expert demonstr 
tors and salesmen. ‘That’s the big ide 
Our success is the sum total of the success | 
all our dealers. We know that our deale 
will be successful in a maximum degree 
they have enough of the right kind 
helpers. We can afford to be liberal 
helping them to get those helpers. 

Take hold of this Proposition. Wo 
fast. “The Mood Change Test is “got 
over” in a big way. | 

The new men you employ will have | 
trouble in arranging Mood Change Parti 
Most any New Edison owner will be or 
too glad to invite a few friends to his hor 
for a Mood Change Test, if your man Ww 
suggest it. : 

There are plenty: of capable men—a 
women—looking for jobs just now. Con 


| 
| 
| 
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tions are different from a year ago. You'll 
have no trouble in getting good material 
and very little training is necessary.. There’s 
a hand book of instructions for conducting 
RE-CREATION Concerts and as_ for 
conducting a Mood Change Party, that’s 
no trick at all. The Chart itself is really 
the conductor, and practically all your men 
need to do is to play the RE-CREA- 
TIONS properly. However, if you feel 
that they need a short course of sprouts and 


you can’t spare the time for it yourself, ask 
your jobber to take them in hand for a day 
or two. He will be glad to do it, without a 
doubt, and will return them to you, ready 
and fit to go out and make real money for 
you. 

Climb on the No. 4 Band Wagon. Don’t 
try to do it all yourself. That means a 
small business. Get the “Pittsburgh idea.”’ 


Multiply your ability by the ability of 
Make yours a big business. 


others. 


Interiors of the Phonograph Department of the S. B. Emery Co., of Sanford, Me. 
At the Right, Walter K. Emery, Proprietor, and at the Left, 
Leon J. Couturier, Manager. 


A REMINDER 


Are you keeping the Composers’ Index, in your Numerical Catalog, up to 


date? 


As you receive stickers of the new RE-CREATIONS, you should add to 


this index in the back of your catalog any numbers that are the works of these 


composers. 


Do this before you paste the stickers in your catalog. 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


(Republic, St. Louis, Mo.) 
October 22, 1916. 


PROBLEM OF MUSIC 
IN HOME SETTLED 
BY DIAMOND DISC’ 


| 
Edison Machine “Recreates” Voice)" 
Beside It at Victoria Theatre 
Concert. 
By Homer Moore, 


When Mark Silverstone announces 
an Edison Diamond Disc concert in the | 
Victoria Theatre it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the “Standing Room Only” 
sign will be displayed.- From orches- 
tra pit to roof the multitude filled 
every nook and.corner, and the enthu- 
siasm was commensurate with the at- 
tendance, It is a wonderful thing— 
even jin this age of scientific wonders 
—to see and hear an instrument “re- 
creating” a human voice that is right 
\there beside it, now singing with it 
and now listening to it, thrilled by 
the consciousness of a second person- 
ality—almost a dual personality. 
almost a dual personality. ‘he prob- 
lem:“to hear ourselves as.others, heat 
us” has been solved even if we can't 
as yet “see ourselves is others see us ue 

The: yocal soloist last evening was 
the-beautiful Anna Case of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, of New York. 
Her voice was richer than ever before. 
Her style has broadened and matured 
and become more musicianly. There 
is a’heart in it that goes to the heart 
and self-poise and sensitiveness that 
prophesies a brilliant musical future 
for this young artist. ~-Miss Case sang 
the well-known air from Charpentier's 
Louise,” “A Song’of India,” by Rim-f 
sky-Korsakow, and a number of folk 
ongs, “The Old Folks at Home” be- 
ng among the number. 

Arthur Walsh, the violinist, played 
he Schubert “Ave Maria” with the 
‘Diamond Dise, and alsb the famous. 

‘Meditation” from “Thais,” by Masse- 
inet. Besides these selections, he ac 
\coimpanied Miss Case, voice, violin and 
lthe “recreator’ blending into one 
beautiful tonal picture, 

The voice of Thomas Chalmers dis- 
played the merits of that good old 
tune, “Answers,” by Alfred G. Robyn, 
who used to so completely belong to 
St. Louis that St. Louis nearly, if not) 
quite, belonged to him. | 

Mr. Silverstone is, by these concerts, 
contributing very largely to the ad- 
vancement of musical taste and inter- 
est in this city. Doubtless many went 
to the performance last night out of 
curiosity, but that element soon gave 
place.to genuine enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. The problem of music in the} 
home is solved when the singing of 
the greatest artists 1s made possible 
by an instrument that does not betray 
itself in the very presence of the artist 
he f 


ouls, Mo.) 
October 23, 1916. 


EDISON DISC CONCERT 
AT VICTORIA IS HEARD | 
BY LARGE AUDIENCE | 


g| Mr. Mark Silverstone prepared for| 
the St. Louis music season of 1916-17|, 
a novel and appreciated surprise when 
he announced his Edison Diamond Disc } 
ncerts, Last Saturday night at the| 
Victoria Theatre a large crowd sat at 
the Silverstone banquet. of musical 
‘|dishes—including the disc—and eager- 
“|ly ate of the proffered dainties. 
_The night .was given over princl- 
pally to Anna, Case of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company of New York, who 
\sang into, in company with and fol- 
lowing an Edison disc, » Miss Case 
sang with a.voice rich in sweetness 
and volume, commanding in its new 
‘|maturity and broadened range. But, 
| beside the artist was a “dumb” artist 
that recorded Miss Case’s sweetness of | 
|voice and almost the singer's person- 
e ality. This mechanical artist was Mr, 
Silverstone’s Edison Diamond Disc. 
Miss Case sang Charpentier’s ‘‘Lou- 
jise,”. “A Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow, and several folk songs, in- 
cluding “The Old Folks at Home.” The 
{Diamond Disc accompanied her in; 
some “re-created” her in.others and 
listened to others, In the mechanical 
product of her voice the audience 
.|found nothing lost in the way of melli- 


technique. S' 

Miss Case heard herself ‘sing, and| 5 
probably realized with the audience 
|that Miss Case in the disc was yerl- 
tably Miss Case herself. od 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played “Ave 
Maria” (Schubert) -with the disc and 
| the “Meditation” from Massenet’s| 
“Thais,” Thomas Chalmers was heard | 
in Alfred G. Robyn's “Answers.” Every | 


number was a tone triumph for the! '§ 


Silverstone musical wonder. n 


lag 
" 


fluous tones, sensitiveness or vocal} sj 


yr? egrss 


4?/and timbre of the human voice in the 


s58 


.|attended the demonstration skeptical | 


a considers her soprano voice one of the} 


(Globde-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.) 
October 22, 1916, 


2500 HEAR NATURAL VOICE 
|. TONES IN PHONOGRAPH 
| That Thomas A, Edison has sue 


task of re-creating the natural tone 


production of _phonographic records 
was the verdict last night of. 2,500 


4 music lovers who gathered at the Vic- |, 
_|toria Theatre to witness this demon- 


stration of the triumph of inventive 
genius. Of the numerous persons who! 


of the claims made for the records, all| 
came away - convinced that {t had 
proved equal to the severe test, 
Miss Anna Case, the’ young prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was chosen for the test. Edison 


finest of the many great voices he now 
re-creates. She stood beside the new} 
Edison as It began to play. She sang 
a few bars, and the instrument blended 
perfectly with her silvery voice. She 
ceased, and the instrument continued 
the air with the same beautiful tonal 
quality as when the star accompanied 
it. None in the audience was able to 
distinguish when Miss Case ceased 
singing, except by observing that her 
lips did not move. , The unison be- 
tween the tones of her voice and the 


cessfully accomplished the marvelous | 


reproduction on *the instrument was 


©/s0 remarkable that trained ears could 


‘|Mark Silverstone, who arranged the 


©/numbers with the instrument, records 


not detect the slightest difference, 


(Post-Dispatch, St. Louts, Mo.) 
October 23, 1916. 


2,500 Endeavor to Distinguish Nat- 
ural Voice from Phonograph ‘ 


A musical event of unique interest 
was that at the Victoria Theatre Sat- 
urday evening, when Miss Anna Case, 
the young prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared be- 
fore 2,500 music lovers in a tone test 
of Thomas A. Edison’s wonderful pho 
nographic invention, 

After an opening address by Mr. 


test, Miss Case stood beside the new 
Edison phonograph and sang several 


of which had previously been made 
from her voice. 

So perfectly did the instrument 
blend with her voice that the audi- 
ence could not distinguish except by 
her lips when Miss Case ceased sing- 
ing. During rendition of the “Song 
of India” the house was darkened, and 


knew Miss Case had left the stage. - 

Besides a rare musical treat, the test 
convinced many skeptics of the tri- 
umph of Mr. Edison’s genius in- re 


until the lights were turned on no one | ’ 


creating the human voice in all its 


naturalness 


(Star, 8t. Louis, Mo.) 
October 23, 1916. 


SILVERSTONE TONE TEST . 
SHOWS EDISON SUCCESS 


Again Mark Silverstone’s tone test 
has-come and gone and thousands of 
St. Louis music lovers have yoted him 
their thanks, for {Indeed he hag done 
much for the uplift of music, . 

That Thomas A. Edison successfully 
accomplished the “marvelous task of 
re-creating the natural tone of the hu- 
man voice in‘the production of phono- 
graphic records was the -verdict of a 
big audience Saturday night. The vo- 
cal soloist Saturday evening was Miss 
Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. Her voice was 
at its best, and as she progressed it 
became richer and broader.’ Miss Case 


sang the well-known aria from Char-|, 


pentier’s “Louise,” “A Song of India’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakow, and a number of 
folk songs. Ape 0: z te 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Marla” with the Diamond 
Disc and also the famous “Meditation’ 
from ‘Thals,”" by Massenet.. He also 
accompanied Miss Case, voice, violin 
and the “recreator” blending into one 
beautiful tone. R 

Silverstone hag given these toné tests 
for several years, and with each per- 
formance hundreds of the skeptical lis- 
teners go away convinced that the new 
Edison does re-create and that one can 
now have the greatest artists in their 
home. Records played by an instru- 
ment that does not betray Itself in the 
presence of the artists. — 


(Forum, Fargo, N. D. 
October 20, 1916, > 


Anna Case Captivates. 
Fargo Audience; Wins 


New Honors in City ' 


Miss Anna Case, of New York City, 
sang in Fargo Thursday evening. The 
audience that heard her filled the au- 
ditorium of the First Methodist Church, 
and the enthusiastic ovation given her 
at the conclusion of her first number 
continued to grow in volume and sin- 
cerity with each succeeding rendition, § 
until, at the culmination of her song 


|recital, her hearers almost refused to 


leave their seats.’ Repeated encores 
were not enough; they wanted to hear 
her again. 

True to the reputation that had come 


|before her, Miss Case proved herself 


the foremost among the lyric artists 
of the day, America’s most famous 
young singer. Words are not enough 
to describe the wonders of her voice 
and her art. If Anna Case ever sings 
in Fargo again, those who heard her 
last evening will hear her again, and 
many, many times that number of peo- 
ple will grasp the same pleasure. “In 
a few short years Miss Case has cap- 
tivated the entire East. In one even- 
ing she has captivated the music lov- 
ers of the Middle West. 

Though her magnificeaY rogram 
was the one great pleasure anticipated 
by Miss Case's audience last evening, 


'the Edison Diamond Disc tone test, 
{given at the conclusion of her song 


recital, was’ perhaps to many the 
crowning point of pleasure and one 


‘that was convincing to a fault. Two 
|records, “Bonnie, Sweet Bessie’ and 


“My Laddie,” sung by Miss Case for 
the Edison Diamond Disc, were played, 
and Miss Case sang with her own’ 
voice, tone and unison so perfect that § 
only by the movement of her lips 
could the audience tell whether the 
voice was from the madhide or from 
the artist herself. During the second 
number of this test the lights were 
extinguished, and when the song was 
finished, there was one outburst of 
applause for the singer. The lights 
were flashed, but Miss Case had fied 
in the darkness—her beautiful voice, 
however, was there, coming from the 
Edison Diamond Disc, 

Another delight of the evening was 
the work of Charles Gilbert Spross, 
well known American pianist and com- 
poser, Miss Case’s accompanist. He 
not only accompanied the singer with 
the interpretation of a master, but 
contributed to the program a group 


P! of piano solos that were received with 


a demonstration of appreciation. Sev-, 
eral of Mr. Spross’ own compositions | 


>| were among the most delightful ren-, 


ditions of the evening, including the 
“Barcarolle’ and “Song Without | 
Words” (for the left hand), played by 
himself, and two, sung by Miss Case, 
“That's the World in June,” and “Will 
o’ the Wisp.” : i 
Miss Case's personal charm and 
youthful beauty are among her great 
attributes, and she, too, is most gra-' 
clous and generous with encores, an- 
other virtue which adds to her popu- 
larity, A remarkable feature of the 
evening was that the audience remain 
ed in rapt attention not only until the, 
conclusion of the program, but until, 
final encores had been given and Miss | 
Case appeared in acknowledgment of 


the demonstration several times. 


AN you picture an auction sale, at 
which the Guy Wise Scrap-Book, and 
all that it stands for, was being sold at auc- 
tion? Believe us, there would be some 
lively bidding, a million, two million, three 
million, four, five—who can tell how high 


Do You Kn 


the Guy Wise Scrap-Book would sell? 

We feel quite confident that Mr. Edison 
would not take ten million dollars for the 
Guy Wise Scrap-Book. The actual cost 
of the scrap-book is about fifteen dollars, but 
the thing, which it represents, is priceless. 


(Republic, St. Louis, Mo.) 
October 22, 1916, 


PROBLEM OF MUSIC 
IN HOME SETTLED 
BY DIAMOND DISC 


Edison Machine “Recreatee” Voice|' 


Beside it at Victoria Theatre 
¢* Concert. 


By Homer Moore. 
When Mark Silverstone announces 


an Edison Diamond Dis¢ concert in the |‘ 


Victoria Theatre it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the “Standing Room Only” 
sign will be displayed. From orches- 
tra pit to roof the multitude filled 
every nook and corner, and the enthu- 
;}siasm was commensurate with the at- 


tendance. It is_a wonderful thing— 
even in this age of scientific wonders 


Sr a 


creating’ a 1s TIZ 
nere beside it, no 1 
and now listening 


Sr ar 


lem “to hear ourselves 


my 


Her voice was richer than ever before. 
Her style has broadened and matured 


is a heart in it that goes to the heart 
and self-poise and sensitiveness that 
prophesies a brilliant musical future 
for this young artist. Miss Case sang 
the well-known air from Charpentier's 
“Louise,” “A Song of India,” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, and a number of folk 
songs, “The Old, Folks at Home” be- 
ing among the number 


TOT 6 Tt oe 


the Schubert “Ave Maria” with the 
Diamond Disc, and also the famous 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” by Masse- 
Bi. inet. Besides these select{ons, he ac 
companied Miss. Case, voice, violin and 
the “re-creator” blending into one 
beautiful tonal picture. 
>| The voice of Thomas Chalmers. dis- 
played the merits’ of that good old 
tune, “Answers,” by Alfred G, Robyn, 
who used to so completely belong to 
St. Louis that St. Louijg, nearly, if not 
quite, belonged to him: 


contributing very largely to the ad- 
s|vancement of musical taste and inter- 
est in this city. Doubtless many went 
to the performance last night out of 
curiosity, but that element soon gave 
| place to genuine enjoyment of the pro- 


gram. The problem of music in the 
home is solved when the singing ot 
the greatest artists is made possible 
by an instrument that does not betray 
§ 


(Times, St. Louis, Mo.) 
October 23, 1916. 


EDISON DISC CONCERT 
AT VICTORIA IS HEARD. 
BY LARGE AUDIENCE 


Mr. Mark. Silverstone prepared for 
the St. Louis music season of 1916-17 
a@ novel and appreciated surprise when 
he announced his Edison Diamond Disc 
concerts. Last Saturday night at the 
Victoria Theatre a large crowd sat at 
1,.;the Silverstone banquet of musical 

‘|dishes—including the disc—and eager- 
.|ly ate of the proffered dainties, 

The night was given over princi- 
pally to Anna Case of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York, who 
sang into,.1n company with and fol- 
lowing an Edison disc. Miss Case 
sang with a voice rich in sweetness 
and yolume, commanding in its new 
‘|maturity and broadened range. But, 
beside the artist was a “dumb” artist 
Pithat recorded Miss Case’s sweetness of 
|voice and almost the singer’s person- 
e/ality. This mechanical artist was Mr. 

Silverstone’s Edison Diamond Disc. 

Miss Case sang Charpentier’s “Lou- 
ise," “A Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow, and several folk songs, in- 
cluding “The Old Folks at Home.” The | 
Diamond Dise accompanied. her in 
some “re-created” her in others and 
listened to others, In the. mechanical 
Product of-her yoice’ the audience 
found nothing lost in the way of melli- 
fluous tones, sensitivenéss or vocal 
technique, * egos pumas 
- .Miss Case heard herself sing, and 
probably realized with the audience 
that Miss Case in the disc was yerl- 
tably Miss ‘Case herself. 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played “Ave 
“Maria” (Schubert) with the disc and 
q@’ |the “Meditation” from Massenet’s 

_|“Thais." Thomas Chalmers was heard 
in Alfred G. Robyn’s “Answers.” Every 


“|task of re-creating the natural tone 
,and timbre of the human voice [In the 


genius. f the numerous persons who 
-jattended the demonstration skeptica 
of the clalms made for the record En 


@|came awa ad 


=to see and tsar an Tostrument “Te-| 
uman yoice a ly 


us” has been solved even if we can B|ceased, and the instrument continue 
EE r "see ourselves Bon 
@ vocal soloist Tast evening was), 
| the beautiful Anna Case of the Metro-|_ 
politan Opera Company, of New York. 
SiNGINE, CXCe pt Oy On abe. 
m|lips did not move. © unison be- 


and become more musicianly, There |, tween the tones of her voice and the|° 


Arthur Walsh, the violinist, played |, 


Mr. Silverstone is, by these concerts, -|Mark Silverstone, who arranged the 


ence could not distinguish except by 
‘/her Tips when ss Case ceased sing- 
ting. During rendition o e ry 
an 


_jof India” the house was darkened, 


*|man yoice Tn the production or Dhono- 


-|pentier’s “Louise,” “A Song’ of India 


.|from. “Thais,” by Massenet. He also 


number was a tone triumph for the 
Silverstone musical wonder. : 


(Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.) 
October 22, 1916, 


2500 HEAR NATURAL VOICE 


TONES IN PHONOGRAPH 
That Thomas A, Edison has suc- 


Q it st_nig Q 
music lovers who gathered at the Vic- 
torla Theatre to witness this demon- 
stration of the triumph of inventive 


ey Saal tthe sane Leal 
88 Anna Case, the young prima 


donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany," was chosen for the test. Edison 
considers her soprano voice one of the 
finest of the many great yolces he now 
recreates, She stood beside the new 
Edison as it began to play. She sang 


perfectly with her silvery voice. She 


@ star accompante 
None in the audience was able 
distinguish when Miss Case cease 
observ 
reproduction on the instrument was 


so remarkable that trained ears could 
not detect the slightest difference. 


(Post-Dispatch, St. Loufs, Mo.) 
October 23, 1916. 


2,500 Endeavor to Distinguish Nat- 
ural Voice from Phonograph 


A musical ‘event of unique interest 
was that at the Victoria Theatre Sat- 
urday evening, when Miss Anna Case, 
the young prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared be- 
fore 2,500 music loyers.in a tone test 
of Thomas A. Edison’s wonderful. pho- 
nographic invention. 

After an opening address by Mr. 


test, Miss Case stood beside the new 
Edison phonograph and sang severa) 
numbers with the instrument, records 
of which had previously been made 
from her voice, 

erfectly did the instrument 
blend with her voice that the audi- 


until the ents Were turned on no one 

knew Miss Case had left the stage. 
Besides a rare musical treat, the test 

convinced many skeptics of the tr- 


mph of Mr. Edison's genius in re- 


a few bars, and the instrument blended |’ 


naturalness. 


u 
creating the human Foled To all Its 


October 23, 1916, 


‘SILVERSTONE TONE-TEST 
SHOWS EDISON SUCCESS 


Again Mark Silverstone’s tone test 
has come and gone and thousands of 
St. Louls music lovers have voted him 
their thanks, for indeed he has done 
much for the uplift of music, 


That Thomas A. Edison successfully 
accomplished the marvelous task o 
re-creating the natural tone of the hu- 


Aan c records was the verdict of a 
udience Saturday n . 8 vO- 
cal soloist Saturday evening was’ Miss 
Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. Her voice was 
at its best, and as she progressed it 
became richer and broader. Miss Case 


sang the well-known aria from Chai 


by Rimsky-Korsakow, and a number of 
folk songs. % 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played Schu- 
bert’s. “Ave Maria” with the Diamon 
Disc and also the famous “Meditation 


accompanied Miss Case, voice, violin 

and the “recreator” blending into one 

beautiful tone 
Silverstone has given these tone tests 


for several years, and with each per 


formance hundreds of the skeptical lis- 
now have the greatest artists in their 


Records played by an instru- 


ea llarity. A remarkable feature of the 


ment that does not betray Itself in the 
presence of the artist 


(Forum, Fargo, N. 
October 20, ise 


Anna Case Captivates 
Fargo Audience; Wins 


New Honors in City 


Miss Anna Case, of New York City, 
sang in Fargo Thursday evening. The 
| audience. that heard her filled the au 
. |ditorlum of the First Methodist Church, 
.|and the enthusiastic ovation given her, 

at the conclusion of her first number 
continued to grow in volume and sin 
cerity with each succeeding rendition, 
until, at the culmination of her song 
recital, her hearerg almost refused to | 
leave their seats. Repeated encores 
were not.enough; they wanted to hear 
her again, | 

True to the reputation that had com 
before her, Miss Case proved herself | 
the foremost among the lyric, artists | 
of the‘day, America’s most famous | 
young’ singer. Words are not enough | 
to describe the wonders of her voice 
and her art. If Anna Case ever sings 
in Fargo again, those who heard he 
last evening will hear her again and 
many, many times that number of peo 
ple will grasp the same pleasure. I 
a few short years Miss Case has cap 
tivated the entire East. ,In one even- | 
ing she has captivated the music lov-| 
ers of the Middle West, 

Though her magnificent program | 
was the one great pleasure anticipated 
by Miss Case’s audience last evening, 
the Edison, Diamond Disc tone test, 
given at the conclusion of her song 
recital, was perhaps to many the 
crowning point of pleasure and one 
| that was convincing to a fault. Two 
records, “Bonnie, Sweet Bessie” and 
\“My Daddie,” sung by Miss Case for | 
|the Edison Diamond Disc, were played, 
jand Miss Case sang with her own 
voice, tone and unison so i that 

r 
could the audience tell whether the 
voice was from the machine or from 

rge}f. uring the secon 


number of thig test the lights were 


extinguished, and when the song was 
(anishea there wie one outburst of 
applause for the singer. Tbe lights 
were flashe uu 58 Case ha e 
in_the darkness—her Beautiful volce 
however, was there, coming from the 
Edison Diamond Disc, | 
Another delight of the evening was | 
the work of Charles Gilbert Spross, 
|well known American pianist and com- 
poser, Miss Case’s accompanist. H 
not only accompanted the singer with 
“|the interpretation of a master, but 
contributed to the program a group 
of plano solos that were recelyed with 
.|@ demonstration of appreciation. Sey- 
eral of Mr. Spross’ own compositions 
were among the most delightful ren- 
ditions of the evening, including the 
|“Barcarolle” and “Song Without 
| Words” (for the left hand), played by 
himself, and two, sung by Miss Case, 
‘That’s the World in June,” and “Will 
o’ the Wisp.” 
Miss Case's personal charm and 
youthful beauty are among her great 
attributes, und she, too, is most gra- 
cious and generous with encores, an- 
other yirtue which adds to her popu- 


q 


evening was that the audience remain- 
,ed in rapt attention not only until the 
{conclusion of the program, but until 
final encores had been- given and Miss 
.|Case appeared in acknowledgment of '§ 
‘the demonstration several times 


Your Luck? 


If you own a Guy Wise Scrap-Book, you ing, the points, which you wish to impress 
also own this priceless thing. Are you mak- upon his, or her, mind? The difference be- 
ing use of it? For example, have you tween a page, that has been underscored, 
underlined important passages in the news-and one, that has not, is illustrated by the 
paper clippings, thus making it easier for reproduction of two pages, which appears 
your prospect to observe, from a hasty read- herewith. 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INCG., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


I Would Rather Be Right Than 
Be President 


E all remember that historic utter- 
ance. I don’t remember who said he 
would rather be right than be President, 
but I am sure he was never President. 
A man, who insists on being 100% right, 
never amounts to much of anything. 
One hundred per cent. effort behind a 
51% plan will make you a winner, 
It is better to be one-half right and go 
ahead, than to be all right and never start. 
Working a 51% plan gets you farther 
than waiting for a 100% plan. 


A hustling half-right beats an idle all 
right. 

The perfect thing has never existed. Even 
Mother Nature, so far as known, has never 
produced perfection. 


The Sales Promotion Propositions pre- 
sent a case in point. We are thankful to 
say that not a single one of these proposi- 
tions is a brilliant plan. Brilliant plans 
usually get people into jail, or into the bank- 
ruptcy courts. However, every one of the 
plans is workable and, if worked, will bring 
results. 


Are you working them? 

Whatever you say, please do not say that 
there is any plan which you do not under- 
stand. Every plan is plain, and if you will 
study it, you will understand it. 


The Turn-Table Gets "Em! 


ITERALLY, thousands of sales are 

being made through the medium of 
the Edison Turn-Table. The partial De- 
cember report, on the opposite page, of 
many Edison dealers who are using the 
Turn-Table, strongly bears out our claim 
that the Turn-Table is a Sales Maker of 


first importance. 


It is particularly interesting to know that 
the general average is reflected and main- 
tained throughout the country, whether in 
heavily populated cities, or in the rather 
thinly settled farming communities. ‘This 
holds good in the East, West, North and 
South, in spite of the local conditions which 
some dealers decry as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. 


A resume of these figures will show that 
31 per cent of the people hearing the Dem- 
onstration asked for it of their own volition. 
Of the 700 who asked to hear the Turn- 
Table, 421 bought, or over 60 per cent. 
There were 1,555 who did not ask for the 
Demonstration, and of that number 42 per 
cent bought. Then look at the number 
who promised to buy later, and you will 
find that sales were made to 271% per cent 
of them. 


Remember, too, that these figures repre- 
sent only actual sales made as a result of 
the Turn-Table Demonstration, to say 
nothing of the cumulative effect that may 
be represented in future sales to persons who 
have not heard the Turn-Table, but heard 
of it. | 


It is unnecessary for us to praise the 
Turn-Table, for the figures are more elo- 
quent of its powers than anything we could 
say. 


Suit Against Pullman Company 


N February 2nd, the Edison Phono- 

graph Works brought suit against the 
Pullman Company, in the Federal District 
Court, at Chicago, IIl., to recover $300,000 
damages, for the Pullman Company’s fail- 
ure to deliver a large quantity of Chippen- 
dale and Inlaid Sheraton cabinets, which 
the Pullman Company contracted to deliver 
within a specified time. 


“THE THING BEYOND TEE THING BEYOND” 


‘Partial Returns on Turn-Table Business For December 
| (See Page 10) 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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Mood Change Parties a New Sensation 


HEY’RE off! The Mood Change 

Chart and Mood Change Parties are 
already running a swift course. ‘The 
Charts, in many cases filled in and anno- 
tated with enthusiasm, are coming in to us 
trom all points of the compass. It begins to 
look as if Mood Change Parties would be 
one of the most popular forms of “parlor 
entertainment” that has been suggested in 
many years. We live in an age of self- 
analysis, and the Edison Mood Change 
Chart offers one of the most fascinating 
means of studying emotional reactions. It 
also possesses the desirable virtue of sim- 
plicity, so much so that even a child can 
readily understand its operation. 


We have heard it hinted that the Mood 
Change Chart is in the highbrow class, but 
such an impression must be the result of 
hasty judgment, for those who have given 
it real examination and trial never bring 
such an accusation against it. Recently, 
there have been sent out, from the Edison 
Laboratories, a circular and fac-simile re- 
productions of newspaper clippings covering 
the question of Mood Change Parties and 
their effect on the general public. Every 
dealer owes it to himself to read the matter 
with closest attention. 


One significant side of the Mood Change 
Chart and Party scheme is the attention and 
curlosity aroused in the minds of newspaper 
men. Evidently they look upon it as pos- 
sessing first-rate news value. ‘This gives 
the dealer an open door to the public that 
is enviable. Among the most interesting 
instances that have come to our notice of 
newspaper attention comes from _ the 
Wright-Metzler Co., of Connellsville, Pa. 
According to the account, a gentleman 
walked into the store and asked for a ‘“‘“mood 
test.” Miss Ethel A. Dunn, to whom he 
had made the request, knew what he 
wanted, but, for a moment, wondered what 
she could do to meet his request, inasmuch 
as, Owing to some unforeseen delay, the 
Mood Change Charts had not been received 
at the store. Miss Dunn had no idea who 
her customer was, but she rose to the occa- 
sion, and gave him the test he wanted any- 
way. It turned out that the man was a 


’ } 
reporter from a local newspaper, and _ the’ 
next morning the Wright-Metzler people’ 
were surprised to see an account of the 
“Mood Test’ event in their daily paper, 
We copy the story: 


Music Mood Chart at W-M Store | 


“Ingenuity, the ability to grasp a situa- 
tion, were what saved the day for the Edi- 
son RE-CREATION Department of. the! 
Wright-Metzler Co. Store yesterday after-. 
noon when the writer walked into their 
Pittsburgh street store to fill out one of the 
Mood Change Charts, the first that have 
been attempted in Connellsville. Miss Ethel! 
Addison Dunn, the capable head of the de- 
partment, was equal. to the occasion and 
without having the charts, or previous ex- 
perience, put the writer through a ‘Musical 
Third Degree’ in great fashion. “The ad- 
vertising matter had arrived for the local 
campaign to follow up the campaign being 
instituted throughout the country to see 
what kind of music the average man, or 
woman, requires to relinquish care and feel! 
joyful and gay. | 

“Here is the chart, which mall show the 
results of the experiment: 

Date of Test: Feb. 15, 1921. 

Place: Wright-Metzler’s Store. 


Weather: Fair and warm. 


“What kind of music did you feel ie 
hearing? “Tender and soothing. What was 
your mood immediately preceding test? 
Serious and nervous. Fatigued and a trifle 
worried. ) 


“As a result of the test what were your 
most noticeable changes? From serious and 
nervous to quiet and nervous to quiet and 
rather sad, worried to solemn, solemn to 
dreamy; dreamy to gay; gay to- carefree. jj 


“Had interviewed a couple of men on 
different stories under circumstances where 
it was impossible to use a pad and pencil for 
notations and the facts of the various yarns 
preyed in my mind. Albert. Spalding’s ex-| 
cellent interpretation of ‘Souvenir’ on thé 
New Edison proved panacea which obliter- 
ated all cares. Came back to the office and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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4000 heads get together 


VERY Summer, from the four corners of What to do for the Edison owner, so that he may extract 
America, begins a pilgrimage of musie dey- wht Ao ITE pcr Said no arnta ha trite S| 
otees. It is the gathering of Edison dealers in ‘This is not the talk of tradesmen. It is the devotion of 


convention,—four thousand and more. idealists—the idealism of music. 
The spirit of this business was recently epitomized by 


Their discussions are ‘in a highly inspired key: Mr. Edison in these ringing words to his dealers: 


America’s various tastes in music. res 
What music can do for mankind. You are exponents of a great art, as well as 
The comparison test,—how to get more music-lovers to distributors of merchandise.”’ 

hear this actual proof, that listening to the New Edison is 


Siete o'ee stening to'the'living artist Edison idealism, through the work of Edison Dealers, has 


Helping the cause of good music in the home—through elevated the Edison Phonograph store to a new helpful- 
Realism Tests, Mood Change Charts, Turn-Table Com- ness, Edison service to a new dignity, and Edison music to 
parisons and musicales in the home. anew usefulness, THomas A. Epison, INc., Orange, N.J. 


, 
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eNEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Scene at 1920 Convention 


Flash-light photograph of a section | 
of Mid-West Convention of Edison 
dealers, at Blackstone Theatre, Chi- 
eago.July 12 and 13,1920. Toillustrate 
the perfect realism of the New Edison. 
Thomas Chalmers, famous baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang in direct comparison with the 
New Edison's Re-Creation of his 
voice, and no difference could be 
detected. This photograph was taken 
immediately after Mr. Chalmers had 
completed his comparison. 


What Did Edison Do 
During the War? 


Ask your dealer for a copy of this 
bulletin. Contains the Navy Depurt- 
ment’s official announcement. Also 

1] tells how Edison has kept prices at 

“ | bed rock. The New Edison costs less 

i than 15‘, over what it cost in 1914, 
and part of this is war tax. 


YOU ARE FEATURED IN THIS EDISON APRIL ADVERTISEMENT 
If You Have Not Signed Up For the Interlocking Advertising—Get Busy Now! 
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“Mighty Oaks From Little Acorns Grow” 


Sturdy and Self-Reliant, They Withstand the 
Ravages of Time 


O, this article is not going to be an 

essay on the growth of the wood of 
which some Edison cabinets are made. Nor 
will it be a study in botany. And yet, Edi- 
son dealers may well take some mighty in- 
teresting lessons from the life of a sturdy 
oak. 


Small and insignificant, a thing easily 
crushed and destroyed if not given the 
proper environment, the little acorn con- 
tains within itself everything necessary to 
develop the strength which no storms can 
overcome. 


But how, some reader may wonder, does 
the business of an Edison dealer resemble 
the growth of an oak? This same reader 
can easily answer the question if he will 
give it a little consideration. Most dealers 
conduct the Edison dealership in connection 
with some other business. Some dealers 
think of it simply as part of the stock of the 
entire business, and give it about as much 
attention as is given to the sale of nails, or 
tooth-paste, or post cards. Such treatment 
is the environment that will crush the life 
from the “acorn.” 


How many dealers have ever considered 
that with the proper care their Edison busi- 
ness can be developed to the point where it 
becomes the most important line they carry. 
Yet this is a fact which cannot be success- 
fully refuted. As a matter of fact, any 
dealer can develop the Edison business until 
it becomes his principal business, over- 
shadowing furniture, hardware, drugs, jew- 
elry, or any other line. 

Like the acorn, the Edison dealership 
contains within itself all the essentials for 
the development of a successful business, 
firmly rooted in the fertile soil of satisfied 
Edison owners and hosts of potential buyers. 
Let us consider these essentials for a mo- 
ment. What are they? ‘The first is the 
New Edison, then the policy of the jobbers 
not to place dealers too near each other. 
From the New Edison spring the other es- 
sentials—in a class by itself, and stability of 
price. 
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The New Edison, in a class by itself, is 


the only article of merchandise on which | 


there can be no real competition. It is un- 


necessary, in this article, to tell why the 


New Edison is in a class by itself. 


Edison dealers knows the reason. It is 


Every | 


doubtful whether every dealer has seriously | 


thought of what an advantage this gives 
him over talking machine dealers. 
ever, this essential will not cause the dealer 
to have the Edison business that is possible 
unless he promotes and develops it. 


How- | 


The policy of the jobber regarding deal-— 
erships plays a big part in helping to take | 
the New Edison out of the “side-line’’ class. | 


It provides the field in which to work. 


It | 


gives the dealer an opportunity to furnish | 


his own protection from competition with 


other Edison dealers, through his ability to | 
demonstrate that he is able to take care of | 


all the territory for which the jobber is | 


holding him responsible. 


Just as the acorn and oak must have 
nourishment in order to develop, so the | 


dealer must supply men and money in order 
to make the New Edison his principal busi- 
ness. On another page, “The Pittsburgh 
Idea” explains how the dealer can obtain 


men. Price stability helps to raise the neces- | 


sary capital. 


We are now passing through a period | 
of readjustment and deflation of prices. The’ 


‘There was 


New 


New Edison is not affected. 
never any inflation in the 


lized. 


The dealer who thinks of his Edison busi- 


ness as a side-line is making a grave mis- | 


take. Stop thinking of it in that way. 
Think of it as the acorn from which will 
develop a mighty business oak that no eco- 
nomic storm can uproot, unless the whole 
country goes to the eternal bow-wows, and 
that is not possible. 


Then do it. 


how it can be done. 


Edison | 
prices, and, therefore, it is unnecessary to | 
reduce them. ‘The Edison business is stabi- | 


Make up your mind - 
that you are going to supply the nourish- 
ment that will develop the oak. Study your | 
copy of the Miniature Portfolio and learn | 
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New Angles to the Tone-Test 


OR six years now, Edison Tone-Tests 
ER have been taking place in cities and 
,owns all over the country, until they may 
ye said to have become almost a national 
nstitution. Millions of people have wit- 
sessed them, and been astonished and en- 
ightened by the unique performance which 
proves that there is no difference in tone 
yetween an artist’s voice, or instrumental 
yerformance, and its RE-CREATION on 
the New Edison Phonograph. 
| Despite the universal success, with which 
these Tone-Tests met, we have felt that, 
verhaps, excellent as they were, they might 
»e improved in both matter and manner. 
With this in mind, a Tone-Test Conven- 
ion of artists was held at the Princess 
Theatre, New York City, in January. Mr. 
Maxwell and Mr. Walsh, together with 
some other officials from the Edison Labor- 
atories, attended this Convention, and the 
jay was spent in making suggestions, trying 
yut new features, and criticising the work 
of everybody concerned. It was a healthy 
hiring of ideas and acts. After many ex- 
deriments, a try-out of several new features 
so the Tone-Test was decided upon, and 
he performance was scheduled for Wallace 
all, Newark, N. J., on February 16th. 

Helen Davis, Jacques Glockner and Vic- 
-or Young were chosen to be the artists of 
che entertainment in Newark. ‘The event 
was advertised in the local newspapers, and, 
as is not unusual on these occasions, the 
nall was filled a half hour before the Tone- 
Test was to begin. Fully 500 persons had 
co be turned away at the doors. 

Shortly after 8:15 P.M., Mr. Young, as 
*onductor, came forward on the platform, 
and, looking at his watch, said he was afraid 
that Miss Davis, the vocalist of the enter- 
“ainment, was in some way detained. ‘To 
All in the time, he suggested that he: play 
one of Miss Davis’ RE-CREATIONS for 
che audience. We could see that those 
oresent looked rather dubious at this an- 
founcement, and some of them exchanged 
1 whispered remark, doubtless of pessimistic 
nature. Meanwhile, the New Edison, in 
che centre of the stage, was rendering its 
song. When the number was about half 


finished, there was a rustle of excitement in 
the audience, heads were turned, and there 
were little gasps of surprise here and there. 

Helen Davis, clad in a shining silver 
gown, and with the air as if she had just 
arrived, was walking down an aisle, singing 
in unison with her RE-CREATION on 
the New Edison. It was quite a sensation, 
hearing the same voice coming from two 
directly opposite points. Reaching the 
stage in the middle of the selection she 
mounted the platform and walked over to 
the instrument, and stood beside it. During 
the latter half of the song, she paused occa- 
sionally, permitting the RE-CREATION 
to be heard alone. At the end of the selec- 
tion, she stopped the phonograph, lifted the 
disc from the instrument and held it aloft. 

It was a dramatic move, and brought 
prolonged applause. Mr. Young then came 
forward and made a few remarks, their 
keynote being: “What more need I say?” 

Following that unexpected entry, the 
Tone-Test program went on in the usual 
fashion, with groups of numbers played by 
the three artists in conjunction with the 
New Edison. 

Another new feature of the Tone-Test 
mode of procedure came just before the end 
of the entertainment, when Miss Davis was 
scheduled to sing several songs without the 
New Edison comparison. Again, Mr. 
Young assumed the role of speaker, and de- 
livered a brief address on the subject of 
music and its effects on people. It was in 
line with Mr. Edison’s psychological re- 
searches, and incidentally called the atten- 
tion of the audience to the Mood Change 
Chart, printed on the back of that evening’s 
program. This little speech—‘The ‘Thing 
Beyond the Thing Beyond” in a nutshell— 
was listened to with close attention, and, so 
far as we could see, there was not one in the 
audience who did not consult his or her 
program and examine the Mood Change 
Ghart: 

Near the writer sat a stodgy-looking, 
commonplace woman, with a little pig- 
tailed girl beside her. From appearances, 
you would say that her interest in music 
would be of the slightest, and her interest in 
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anything appertaining to psychology below 
zero. Watching her closely, the writer saw 
that she enjoyed most the unconventional 
entrance of Miss Davis, and the piano-RE- 
CREATION comparisons of Mr. Young. 
When it came to the subject of the Mood 
Change Chart, she obediently looked it up 
on her program, and she studied it closely. 
The writer wondered if it would mean any- 


thing to her.. After a moment, she turned, 
to the little girl beside her and said: | 

“I’m going to take this home to papa—| 
he’ll be awful interested in it!” | 

To return to the subject of the new Tone- 
Test technique, we think that it is going to’ 
make a bigger hit than ever and vividly im- 
press the public not only with the startling 
realism of the New Edison but also with 
the vital importance of what music will do 
for them. 


Mood Change Parties a New Sensation 
(Continued from Page 14) | 


worked with the same vigor as though I had 
had a nap. 

“Miss Dunn, in charge of the depart- 
ment, declares that a half-hour of music is 
as restful as a half-hour of sleep. 

“The tests are being given by the Edison 
agencies all over the country and_ the 
Wright-Metzler Edison department will be 


glad to help you work out your chart any 
time it will suit you to call. . . . Mak) 
ing the test is really more fun than testing, 
out a oulja board and the results nearer. 


possibility.” 
As Archimedes, the old Greek mathema- | 
tician might say: “Gentlemen, you have 


here a lever to move the world!” 


Two Live Conferences 


N February 23d and 24th, a confer- 

ence of the New Edison dealers of 
the Pittsburgh zone was held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of the Buehn Phonograph Co. About 
one hundred and fifty dealers and their em- 
ployees were present. William Maxwell, 
Vice-President in Charge of Phonograph 
Industry, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was 
also present. 

All the dealers present were unanimous 
in the idea that the Edison Phonograph was 
one of the best products, at the present 
time, to get behind, and that intensive can- 


vassing was the best method to adopt. The. 


importance of developing capable salesmen 
was the subject of much discussion, and Mr. 
Maxwell dwelt on it most emphatically, his 
argument and conclusion, summed up, be- 
ing “The more good men you have, the 
more money you will make.”’ 

The Eastern Jobbers and their travelers 
held a two-day session at the Orange 
Laboratories on March Ist and 2d. The 
famous Fourteen Sales Propositions were 
again the basis for the discussions, with 
particular stress laid on Sales Aid Service, 
means of obtaining salesmen and _ their 
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training, methods of assisting dealers | 
in the financing of their business, and the | 
promotion of RE-CREATION sales. One’ 
of the most interesting features of the meet-. 
ing was the demonstration of a Mood. 
Change Party. This new Edison psycho- 
logical stunt is being widely discussed | 
throughout the country at present, and the 
Jobbers and their travelers thought that 
they would like to undergo a practical test. } 
Mood Charts were distributed, four RE: | 
CREATIONS were played, and_ those 
present noted down their various reactions. | 
The whole conference was marked by earn- | 
estness and enthusiasm and some of the new 
ideas evolved were pronounced “the best - 
ever.” - | 
It is not often that Mr. Thomas A. | 
Edison attends a meeting of this descrip- | 
tron, but he decided to join those assembled | 
for a short time. The company received | 
him with an outburst of spontaneous ap-— 
plause as he made his appearance, and for 
about half an hour he held their close atten-_ 
tion by his wit and wisdom. He touched | 
on financial and business conditions, making | 
some shrewd deductions, and he indulged in | 
several humorous anecdotes. 
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| Edison Jobbers’ Convention of 1921 


NSTEAD of New York City, as was cus- 

tomary in the past, Montreal was select- 
sd for the annual Edison Jobbers’ Conven- 
‘ion, which was held there at the Windsor 
Hotel, on Feb. 10th and 11th. Prior to the 
neeting in Canada, the Jobbers’ Commit- 
vee on Standard Forms and Practices had 
spent two days at the Orange Laboratories, 
liscussing with officials of the company the 
course of action to be pursued for the com- 
ng year in relation to the famous Fourteen 
Sales Propositions, which were gone over, 
boint by point. ‘Therefore, the whole of 
che first day of the Montreal Convention 
vas devoted to a discussion between the 
Committee on Standard Forms and Prac- 
ices and the other Edison Jobbers, in which 
‘t was determined to “carry on” in regard 
‘o the 1921 Sales Promotion Plans, to face 
he future with courage, and the conviction 
hat prosperity will be the reward of the 
‘eal worker. Before the end of the session, 
Alfred L. Smith, General Manager of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
iddressed the gathering on the important 
subject of musical instrument taxation. His 
vords were listened to with keen interest, 
ne having just left Washington, D. C., 
vhere he had been in conference with the 
Ways and Means Committee of Congress. 


The next day, Friday, the 11th, brought 
ogether the Edison Jobbers and the Labor- 
‘tory representatives. An all-day discussion 
lollowed, with the usual interval for lunch 
'—the “aiata by the way, being given the 
idison representatives by the Jobbers. Dur- 
ng the second day, the Fourteen Sales 

°ropositions were again under minute con- 
ideration, Mr. W ben Maxwell leading 
n the Bereciort Strong emphasis was laid 
mn the fact that Edison prices would not be 
owered either now or later on, it being re- 
‘terated that the prices of Edison Phono- 
ees having not been raised more than 

5%, indialtie the war tax, during the 
iod of inflation, such a course of action 
sould not be fee nably expected. 

Mr. Maxwell stressed the importance of 
sales Aid Service, declaring that funda- 
mentally it was the touchstone of all the 


| 


Fourteen Propositions. He feared that it 
Was not appreciated to its full value. There 
was a tendency to regard it as ‘something 
for nothing,” he said, which was not only a 
wrong inference, but a very harmful one. 
Much time was given up to talking over 
various ideas for the promotion of RE- 
CREATION sales, including means of 
stimulating the “‘collector’s spirit,” cabinets 
for filing Edison RE-CREATIONS, a toy 
bank in the form of a Chippendale model 
for RE-CREATION savings, and other 


ingenious devices under development. An 
outstanding subject was the new Mood 
Change Chart, which is being advertised 
and circulated Tigoraient the country, and 
the Mood Change Parties, which are to be 
promoted by all Edison followers. There 
was a great deal of enthusiasm exhibited by 
the iitting on these topics. At the close of 
the meeting, Mr. Franklin L. Miller and 
Mr. Malcolm Stearns, of The Curtis Pub- 


lishing Company, gave interesting talks. 


Altogether, the keynote of the Conven- 
tion was optimism—but optimism which 
recognizes difficulties and sees the way to 
overcome them, not the optimism of the os- 
trich, which hides its head and thinks it is 
safe, but the optimism of the eagle, rather, 
that surveys the whole scene and knows its 
power. 

During the evening a delightful banquet 
was held in the Windsor Hotel. Of course, 
it was enlivened by vaudeville entertain- 
ment and a jazz band. There was dancing 
until the small hours. One episode was 
especially interesting, when two Scotch bag- 
pipers and speakers came from a banquet of 
curlers held in another part of the hotel, 
their object being to felicitate Thomas A. 
Edison on his 74th birthday, which was 
February 11th. Compliments were ex- 
changed, and Mr. Maxwell accompanied 
the Scotch contingent to their banquet room, 
where he made an address. 

‘The Jobbers and their representatives, 
some of them with their wives, numbered 
forty-eight, while the Edison Laboratory 
officials, together with their wives, num- 
bered twenty. 
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Here We Are Again! 


F @ 


a 


SW 


——— 


Seat — ; : 


HE “Camels” are comin’, O Ho, O Ho! That is, they are coming if the dealer 
T want them, and, judging from the success and the high pitched enthusiasm of th 
Edison Dealers’ 1920 Caravan Convention, there is no doubt that there will bi 
an instant chorus of approval of the suggestion for a repetition of the performance i 
1921. By “repetition” we do not mean that the same program will be given. Indeec 
we purpose to give, as the circus man puts it: “A bigger and better show than ever. 
We have had under advisement the cities in which the Caravan Convention of 192 
might be given, and have decided that the best itinerary would be New York City 
Chicago, New Orleans, and some Pacific Coast point. June is the month selected for th 
four grand rendezvous between Edison dealers and the Caravan Company. 
Below, you will find a coupon, which we wish dealers in favor of the project t 


tear off and return to the Edison Laboratories, with their approval over their signature. | 


I hereby approve of the Edison Dealers’ 1921 Caravan Convention, to 
be held in New York City [[]_ Chicago [[] New Orleans [] and on Pacific 


Coast [] in the month of June, and promise to participate in the same. 


(Address ) 


Please check the place where you will attend. 
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sis number of “Diamond Points.” 
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for each member of your sales 
o place his initials after read- 


'\—These checking spaces are pro- 


dison Diamond: Points 
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New York, June 9-10—New Orleans, June 14-15—Chicago, June 20-21 
Vancouver, June 27-28 
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The May Window Display Will Demand 
Attention Through Its Real News Value 


oN 


every advertiser wants. It as 
dificult to get as it is easy to appreciate. 
The May Display, announcing Mr. Edi- 
son’s favorite music, has news value of high 
importance: to the public, for it relates to 
the life-time study of music by a great man. 

Mr. Edison has probably listened to 
more music than any other man in the 
world’s history. His views on music will 
be of great interest to everyone. His pref- 
erence for certain compositions is a good 


Nee VALUE” is something that 


1S 


guide to the collection of choice RE- 
CREATIONS: 


All of the Edison monthly Window 
Displays interlock with our national mag- 
azine advertising, but the _ interlocking 
feature is particularly valuable this month, 
because of the strong incentives for ‘‘Call- 
ing on the Dealer,” that are featured in the 
May magazine advertising. 


| Waar EDISON LIKESIN MUS! 


LE 


% 


The central panel of the Display is an 
illustration of Mr. Edison in the Music 
Room of the Laboratories, listening to the 
New Edison. Connected with the centre 
panel by two bows of real ribbon, are two 
large side panels listing Mr. Edison’s fav- 
orite twenty-five RE-CREATIONS. Two 
smaller units exhibit the booklet containing 
these RE-CREATIONS, and a Mood 
Change Chart. The background of the 
Display is a gray watered silk effect, ob- 
tained through a remarkable use of offset 
lithogray. The result is beautiful. 

If you have not received a supply of the 
booklet, ““What Edison Likes in Music,” 
order a quantity from your jobber at once. 
If you want a Window Display that will 
sell both instruments and RE-CREA- 
TIONS, subscribe for these $2.50 monthly, 


displays in time to secure the May Display. 
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A Man From Missouri 

| Who Says: “I Have Been Shown” 

: 

| ANY of you know Mr. F. K. Bab- is ready to embrace these ideas. We want 


son, of Babson Brothers, and most 
of you know of him. 

Babson Brothers do an extensive mail 
order business, and enjoy the somewhat 
unique distinction of being a mail order 
house that is not unpopular with the local 
merchants throughout the country. 


_ In addition to their mail order business, 
the Messrs. Babson have the principal pro- 
prietary interests in companies which job 
the Edison line at Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City and Milwaukee. 


F. K. Babson attended a_ two-days’ 
sales conference of the jobbers’ travelers, re- 
‘cently held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
which was conducted by Mr. Maxwell, 
Mr. Babson approached the latter and said: 


“Maxwell, I want to tell you something. 
In the past, I have been opposed to your 
30-called highbrow ideas. Both my natural 
instincts and my business training made me 
‘opposed to them; but I am now thorough- 
ly converted. You are right. We must 
forget that we are selling a mechanism for 
producing music. We must sell the big 
dea of music, with the New Edison as the 
dest means of enjoying music. “The Mood 
Change experiment and things of that na- 
ture, which make people think of music as 
they should think of it, in connection with 
the New Edison, will win out. I am with 
you 100%. I am convinced that the public 


to put the thing over fast and hard. 


“The Edison business is no longer an old- 
fashioned phonograph business, and we 
must get rid of our old-fashioned ideas. A 
man, who wants to cling to the old-fash- 
ioned ideas, ought to get out of the Edison 
business. If we all pull together, we can 
put the Edison business on a plane where 
we shall be independent of conditions that 
affect the other fellows.” 


The foregoing is practically a verbatim 
report of what Mr. Babson said to Mr. 
Maxwell. 


You all know that F. K. Babson is a 
successful business man. You know that 
he understands thoroughly all angles of 
“cash in” advertising and ‘‘cash in” mer- 
chandising. 

Babson Brothers are, quite possibly, the 
most skillful mail order advertisers in the 
world, yet Mr. F. K. Babson freely con- 
cedes that neither such methods, nor any 
conceivable adaptation of them, are suit- 
able to the New Edison. 

If there are any of you, who still harbor 
the opinion that the Edison Laboratories 
have a lot of impracticable highbrow ideas, 
we believe that Mr. Babson’s views will be 
of interest to you. 

Mr. Babson re-iterated the above opin- 
ions in a stirring talk at Kansas City on 
March. 28th: .See report of Kansas City 
meeting on page 12. 
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Not Us, We Are Thankful to Say 


N a recent issue of The American Ma- 
chinist the following information was 
given: 

“A phonograph tone arm must be ac- 
curately built and while it must swing with 
the slightest pressure, there must be no 
slack in the bearings. As the movement 
of the tone arm is guided solely by the 
spiral grooves in the record, it is evident 
that, unless the bearings are well nigh 
frictionless, the wear on the record will 
be excessive.” 

The points the writer of the above ar- 
ticle brings out are well chosen, viz: free- 
dom of movement of the tone arm, fairly 
snug fitting, non-friction bearings, etc. 
However when stating: ““The movement of 
the tone arm is guided solely by the spiral 
grooves in the record,” the writer of the 
above article had in mind talking machines 
of the needle type. 

Dealers in, and owners of New Edisons 
are familiar with the principle of the me- 
chanical feed, “built into the motor.”’ 

The tone arm, or tapered portion of the 


tone amplifier in the Edison, is of rigic 
construction, being a fixed portion of the 
sound amplifier; the mechanical feed in th 
motor moves the entire amplifier and re 
producer across the RE-CREATION 
‘The mechanical feed bears the stress o: 
feeding the reproducer, and this relieve; 
the side walls of the music grooves of side 
pressure of the jewel point. Longer life 


is insured to RE-CREATIONS. 


Snug fitting and non-friction bearing; 
in the New Edison are the results of ac 
curacy in manufacture. Ball-bearings as 
sist in obtaining ease of movement. 

Swivel and flexible bearings, at vari 
ous points in the reproducer, further re 
duce resistance, and give greater freedom 
of movement, hence superior tone quality 
and minimum wear. 

This is not written with a view of ques: 
tioning the article mentioned, but rather 
for the purpose of setting forth the prin: 
ciples embodied in the automatic feed 0! 
the New Edison, as they differ from the 
feed in talking machines. 


An Unique Truck, Used by Harwood & Wilson, of West Palm Beach, Fla., in Con- 


nection with the Sales of Edison Phonographs. 


They Cover Territory 


from West Palm Beach to Titusville, and Do Big Business. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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These Two New Pictures of Mr. Maxwell 
Teach a Lesson in Salesmanship 


J ECENTLY, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
, in Chicago, Mr. Maxwell was sought 
yut by a middle-aged woman, of refined 
leportment, who stated that the news 
pervice, which she represented, desired to 
lave his photograph on file. She wanted 
im to jump into a taxicab and dash up to 
heir studio. Mr. Maxwell explained that 
it was impossible for him to spare the time, 
but the lady said that they would accom- 
jnodate their convenience to his and would 
pe at the studio at 8.30, the following 
morning, so that the sitting would not in- 
verfere with his business appointments. 
_ Mr. Maxwell finally consented to have 
tls picture taken. The work was done 
very quickly and, at its conclusion, he was 
Sked whether proofs might be sent him, 
o that he could select the pictures, which 
ie was willing to have used. 

The proofs came duly to hand, along 


with a little note, politely informing him 
that he could buy some of the photographs, 
if he desired to do so. At the suggestion 
of our Advertising Department, Mr. Max- 
well picked out the two pictures, that are 
reproduced above. He states he likes one 
of them, because it makes him look like a 
Jewish comedian, and the other, because it 
looks even less like him than the comedy pic- 
ture does. However, no one really knows 
how he looks, any more than he knows how 
his voice sounds. 


The big point about the whole matter is 
that this Chicago photographer is evidently 
working the “tie a good man’s name’”’ sys- 
tem, in a highly intensified manner. Are 
you doing so? ; 

Pick your prospects and then “‘pick them 
off,” scientifically and thoroughly, as the 
photographic lady “picked off?’ Mr. Max- 


well. 
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Putting Over Mood Change Parties : 


Sophisticated New York City Finds Them Unique and Refreshing 
Educational Institutions Co-Operate on This Big | 
Psychological Experiment 


By E. C. BOYKIN 


le is all in getting started right. Of that 
I am firmly convinced. ‘There was a 
time when I thought it was the hardest job 
in the world to give a RE-CREATION 
concert, or a Mood Change party. Why I 
thought so, I cannot tell, but today I know 
that it is one of the easiest jobs in the 
world. Furthermore, I am positive that 
any Edison dealer, who will apply himself 
conscientiously to these tasks, will get sales 
possibilities he has never dreamed of before. 

Recently, the New York Edison Shop 
started giving RE-CREATION concerts 
and Mood Change parties in the Greater 
City. Up to April Ist, our crew of Edison 
concert men gave fifty-two Mood Change 
parties and sixty-five RE-CREATION 
concerts. “The attendance on these Mood 
Change parties was eight hundred and 
forty-nine persons. Out of these eight 
hundred and forty-nine Mood Change sub- 
jects, seven hundred and sixty-six Mood 
Change charts were obtained. On _ the 
other hand, the attendance on our RE- 
CREATION concerts reached an agere- 
gate of eleven thousand, and from these 
concerts we obtained the names of seven 
hundred and eighty-two prospects. 

You will ask, can we definitely trace any 
sales with thes Mood Change parties and 
RE-CREATION concerts? Yes. Sales 

ave already resulted from them, but it is 
our belief that the immediate sales we have 
already secured are only a small fraction of 
those which will be produced cumulatively 
by this work. 

Here at the Edison Shop, the Mood 
Change parties and RE-CREATION con- 
certs are taken care of by our Concert De- 
partment, which is in charge of Mr. Crowe, 
who has nine concert men under his direc- 
tion. These men cover the city. Mr. 
Crowe, however, is planning to add three 
Rdditiontt men to his force, so that event- 
ually he will have twelve eenyh in this 
work, 


“THE THING BEYOND. THE THING BEYOND” 


Doubtless, one of the first things that you! 
will desire to know is where these men 
center their activities. First and foremost,| 
they are making their big drive on the 
homes of our owners, of which there are a 
great number in New York City. Our) 
plan is to book Mood Change parties in as 

many of these homes as we possibly can.) 
We go to Mrs. Jones, who owns an Edi- 
son Phonograph, and we suggest to her the. 
happy idea of having in her home a small| 

gathering to be entertained with our new 
Mood Change party. We offer the service 
of one of our men to direct the festivities. 
It is not difficult to impress upon the mind 
of Mrs. Jones the interest and novelty of| 
a Mood Change party in her home, and we: 
never fail to emphasize the fact that Mr.| 
Edison is desirous of ascertaining the exact 
psychological reaction of Mrs. Jones and) 
her friends to the music of our RE-| 


CREATIONS. | 


Without exception, our men have had an 
easy road in booking these concerts and 
Mood Change parties in owners’ homes, 
and it is our firm conviction that the homes| 
are the best place in the world to get into 
close contact with individuals who ‘do not 
own phonographs. It does not require any! 
subtle, or supreme art of salesmanship to! 
sell phonographs, if one can get a dozen or! 
so of Mrs. Jones’ friends gathered around| 
her phonograph of an evening. To begin 
with, the entertainment will please Mrs. 
Jones, and, if you are unsuccessful in ob- 
taining the names of her guests by means 
of the Mood Change charts, undoubtedly! 
Mrs. Jones will be gracious and grateful 
enough to give them to you. | 

We must confess that when we first de 
cided to make our drive on our owners, and 
book RE-CREATION concerts and Mood 
Change parties, in their homes, we some- 
how felt that we would encounter a great! 
deal of opposition, but the contrary is true. 
We have encountered no opposition, and 
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ve have found our owners in a most re- 


septive state of mind. 


In fact, many of our 


owners’ have stated ‘that the RE-CREA- 


[TION concerts and Mood Change parties 
ypened up for them worlds of music that 
hey had never dreamed of before. 

Where do we get our concert: men? 
Well, we ran the advertisement suggested 


yy the Laboratories in the New York 
Times. . Five hundred replies were re- 
eived. Looking them over, we sent for 


orty or fifty of the aateaaR®. and inter- 
“iewed them. Out of this number, we se- 
ected a. half dozen of the most promising 
hersons. ‘Three days were spent in training 
‘hem. At the end of that time, we sent 
‘hem out to try their hand at Beokine con- 
‘erts and Mood Change parties. Five of 
‘he six were altogether successful. ‘To that 
ive, we have’since added four more concert 
‘onductors. At the present time, we are 
raining an additional three. I want to 


say that two of our concert conductors are 
women, and that their work is excellent. 

Among our various activities connected 
with this plan, we have given Mood 
Change parties to the classes in psychology 
in all of the big colleges of New York, in- 
cluding Columbia, New York University, 
Adelphi, and several others. ‘The results, 
which we have obtained from this work in 
college classes, are astonishing, and also, 
through them, we have enlisted the interest 
of the heads of the departments of psy- 
chology in these institutions of learning. 

We believe the Mood Change parties 
and RE-CREATION concerts are sure 
winners.. [hey are going to produce great 
results for us. We know that the effect of 
this intensified campaign on New York City 
is obliged to. produce results. 

First and last, we know that any dealer, 
anywhere, can give a Mood Change party 
to anybody and profit by it. 
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NEW EDISON DEPT. OF ROBINSON & SONS CO., SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Note thé strategic location of the Turn-Table Room, in 
's relation to the main display and demonstration room, and the main approach to the department from the front of the store. 


This department was completed by the beginning of April. 


it is one of the prettiest and most attractive phonograph merchandising 


br. Addison N. Clark says: '‘‘Without question, 
(See article Page 8.) 


departments west of the Rocky, Mountains.” 
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The New Turn-Table Contract 


ERHAPS it would be more exact to 

say that it is the old contract with a 
brand new rebate feature which makes the 
proposition much more attractive from the 
dealer’s standpoint. Some of the condi- 
tions of the old contract have been changed 
in the new; others have been more strongly 
emphasized; a new condition or two has 
been introduced; but the principal differ- 
ence between the two contracts lies in the 
amount and form of rebate. 

Formerly, we refunded to the dealer 
one-half of his out-of-pocket loss on traded- 

“talkers” for turn-table equipment. The 
maximum refund it was possible for him to 
obtain was $70.00. 

Under the new contract the rebate has 
been made $100.00 flat, and, instead of its 
being applied against the ‘talker’ purchase, 
it takes the form of a credit against the 
dealer’s expenditure on 2,000 inches of in- 
terlocking newspaper advertising under 
Sales Proposition No. 1. 

This increased rebate should certainly be 
an inducement to the dealer, who intends 
to renew his interlocking contract, to pro- 
vide accommodation for a turn-table in his 
store. A rebate of $100.00 means a very 
considerable reduction of his advertising 
bill. 

It should also be a strong inducement to 
the dealer who has not as yet signed up on 
No. 1. Likewise it should excite speedy 
action on the part of those dealers who 
have not as yet equipped their turn-tables 
with the necessary “talkers” and in conse- 
quence have not received their rebate; since 
such dealers are eligible for the increased 
allowance provided they contract for a 
2,000-inch campaign. — 

It is understood, of course, that to qual- 
ify for the rebate a dealer who is already 
contracted on Proposition No. 1, must re- 
new his newspaper contract for another 
twelve-month period dating from the ex- 
piration of his present contract. 

Under the turn-table proposition as re- 
vised, approximately one-half of the inter- 
locking copy will consist of turn-table ad- 
vertisements, and strong “pulling”? copy 
with new and improved illustrations will 


be furnished. 
“THE THING BEYOND 


| 


The circularizing letters provided for 
dealers’ use have been re-written and we 
feel certain that they will be pronounced an 
improvement over the former letters. : 

Every dealer who has a room in his store 
that is large enough—or that could, with 
alterations, be made large enough—for the 
accommodation of a turn-table, should take 
advantage of the revised proposition. | 

So, too, should every dealer who by a re- 
arrangement of his store, or stock, could’ 
provide space for a turn- elie room of the 
“knock-down” type. Our jobbers are 
ready to give special study to such cases 
and to assist the dealer in working out his 
plans. A notable instance of team work 
between jobber and dealer in this connec- 
tion is afforded by the recent case of a new 
dealer at San Jose, Cal.—Robinson & Sons 
Company—whose plans for the alteration’ 
of the New Edison Department were 
worked out by Mr. Addison Clark, Mana- 
ger, Sales Promotion Department of Edison. 
Phonographs, Ltd., our San Francisco Job- | 
ber. The lay-out of the new department 
is shown on page 7 of this issue of! 
Dramonp Points. 

Concerning the importance which this 
new dealer attached to the turn-table, Mr.. 
Clark tells us that. to overcome the handi-. 
cap of not having a suitable place for the 
turn-table on the day the store was opened’ 
up, the dealer worked it into a temporary: 
booth, made of movable partitions, and im-. 
mediately started the newspaper advertising, 
barrage. He quotes the following para-. 
graph from a recent letter written him by 
the dealer, referring to the turn-table: 

“The special room we are providing for! 
the demonstration is going to be a wonder.’ 
As you know, to date we have not been! 
very well equipped to give a demonstration, 
but this will be overcome within the next! 
week or ten days, when we hope to see) 
our department entirely finished.” | 

With the inducement of the increased! 
rebate, and with a plenitude of “talkers” of | 
the proper size and price (probably re-| 
duced) for the necessary equipment, the! 
present is most certainly the approved time| 
for every dealer to make a turn-table in- 
stallation. | 
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An Interesting Variation of “Tie a Good 
Man’s Name, Etc.” 


SHORT time ago we urged every who has done so much for all of us, has, 
Edison dealer to tag every phono- through his latest, and what he calls 

raph in his stock with a good man’s name. his favorite, invention, RE-CREATED 
We have heard from those who followed Music. 
this suggestion that they met with success. “Success came only after five years of 
frank E. Bolway & Son, Inc., Edison Job- labor, and the expenditure of more than 
yers in Syracuse, evolved a similar plan for three million dollars in research work 
ipproaching the reputable citizens of their alone. As a result he has perfected the 
region, through their dealers.’ Mr. C. L. New Edison known as the ‘Phonograph 
@ddy, their general sales manager, ex- with a Soul.’ 
ylained their manner of working as follows: “In order to introduce this new and 

“We have been working out a stunt in’ marvelous phonograph in the proper way, 
sur zone by circularizing lists of names we have chosen a few music-loving people 
‘urnished by our dealers with a certificate in each community to pass on the merits of 
which entitled the bearer to a three-day this unusual phonograph. Both Mr. Edi- 
ree trial of Mr. Edison’s Disc Phono- son and our local dealer have chosen YOU 
traph. We sent the prospect one of these as one of the first to hear this instrument 
tertificates with a letter, copies of which that is taking the country by storm. 
am handing you. “We are enclosing a special certificate in- 

“As a rule, the parties receiving offers of _ tended only for you. If you will present 
his kind do not take advantage of them, this certificate to our local dealer, to whom 
yut it does provide an opportunity for a_ it is addressed, he will allow you to have 
alesman to approach the prospect; there- one of these instruments and a fine collec- 
ore, we believe the certificates, which we tion of RE-CREATIONS absolutely free 
ent out, were helpful to us, because we for three days, and you are under no ob- 
‘ould direct the dealer’s attention to the ad- ligation to buy, unless you are perfectly 


vantage of doing outside canvassing work.’’ satisfied and wish to do so. 

The certificate we are reproducing in “You will confer a great favor on both 
ac-simile on this page. The letter, which Mr. Edison and our local dealer if you will 
‘nclosed it, reads as follows: present this Special Certificate at once, as 
[Dear Sir: our dealer will have only a few instru- 


“Thomas A. Edison, that grand old man ments at his disposal.” 


, Special Free Trial Cectificate 


anes Ken: , Gowtetneur, Bt 


(Chapman | 


8 a3 he Free Trial of KC. Edison’s Digond . Dac PN RR It is Uaadds 
_ that the bearer places himself under no obligation to purchase ‘the phonograph, but 
A stil to try if out. eboue 4 the bearer antes to Purchse the ie at the end 
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Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


@ A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Tending to Your Knitting 


HEN: one*of you writes a letter to 

Mr.. Maxwell, you. usually get a 
prompt reply—and not a stereotyped reply, 
either. How he manages to keep up to 
date with his large correspondence, perform 
his executive duties, and respond to the nu- 
merous outside calls on his time, is a mys- 
tery to a great many people. 

In March, Mr..-Maxwell traveled. six 
thousand miles, spent eight days in con- 
ducting sales conferences in various parts 
of the country, delivered an address at 
Hutchinson, Kans., before the Chamber of 
Commerce there, and spoke at the annual 
banquet of the famous New Jersey Road 
Horse Association. ‘Despite. these consid- 
erable inroads on his time, your letters were 
answered and nothing was left undone by 
him because of “lack of time.” 

What is the secret of his mastery of time 
and action? In our opinion, the secret is 
an open one—it is Mr. Maxwell’s habit of 
carrying his work with him wherever he 
goes, much as an old lady carries her knit- 
ting. On the train, in cafes, at home, even 
in the highways and byways, you will dis- 
cover, if you observe him, that Mr. Max- 
well always has something to do in the na- 
ture of business whenever he finds a 
moment. 

Are you similarly on the job, Mr. Dealer 
and Mr. Salesman? Do you improve every 
opportunity? It makes a difference. 


How is Your Speed? 
OWNS, Kansas, is a little town | 
ing a population between four ani 
five hundred inhabitants. Many of u 
would be inclined to look upon this terri 
tory as not being worth the pickings, whicl 
would only go to prove how little we knoy 
about it. Mr. A. J. Asper is the Edisor 
dealer there, and the energy and though 
that he puts into his work fairly electrifie 
the region, we should say, judging from : ‘ 
letter of his that we have just read. 


Mr. Asper not only believes thoroughly 
in the Edison and in himself, he also’ be 
lieves in the “Pittsburgh Idea,” which wa 
advocated in the last issue of this maga, 
zine; that is, he believes in multiplying hi 
own ability by the ability of capable assist 
ants. In the letter we mention, he said:) 


‘As to business, will say that I Rave a: 
last secured a good salesman, and have hir 
on the road every day. I am remodeling 
my Ford into an Edison truck, and expeci 
to push the Edison stronger all the time. 


“TI have sold twelve instruments sinct 
February 1st.” 


This was said under date of March 11th 
therefore, in little more than five week: 
Mr. Asper had sold a dozen instrument: 
from a town of less than five hundred ir 
“bleeding Kansas.” 


We'll say so. 


Some speed! 


Another firm that is getting out aftei 
business with satisfactory results is the 


Lacy & Cline Music Co., Aberdeen 
Wash. The Grays Harbor District, ir 
which their territory is located, is a lumbe1 
region in which the mills have been shut 
down. Even with this disadvantage, the 
Lacy & Cline Music Co. sold thirteen Edi- 
sons during February, seven of which were 
Chippendales. In addition to going after 
business, it is, perhaps, significant that this 
firm is signed up on most of the important 
Edison Sales Propositions. 


“No pace is too fast for a champ.” 
IS your speed? 


How: 
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The Phonograph sear Soul ” 


Sevcunsenagneae aan Bestianwaqgea OCC LY CELE 
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ag Edison Likes in Music 


HIS photograph was taken recently in Mr. Edison’s Laboratory. Mr. PAS IG eee 
Edison still devotes from 16 to 20 hours, daily, to his never-ending re- seats Etedibclee?! You 
search work. Occasionally, he steals away to the Music-Room in his probably know him from 
,aboratory to listen to music. 


reading his advertise- 
ments in your home 
papers. He. is glad to 
distribute Edison -litera- 
ture. No obligation on 
your part. 


The phonograph is Edison’s favorite invention. He spent three mil- 
ion dollars in research work to develop a phonograph that would give perfect 
music to the entire world. This new phonograph is so perfect that it suc- 
essfully sustains the test of direct comparison with living artists,—and is the 
only phonograph that can sustain such test. Free for the Asking 
1—‘What Edison Likes in 

Music.” ; 
2—A proof of Booth’s famous 


etching of Edison. Suitable 
for framing. 
3—“Edison and Music.” The 
story of the New Edison. 
Handsomely illustrated. 
4—Mood-Change Charts. 
Show you how to test the 


effects of music on your- 
self. 


5—“What Did Edison Do 
During the War?” 


Mr. Edison has probably listened to more music than any other man in 
he world’s history. His views on music will be of great interest to every- 
ne. They were recently expressed in an intimate personal interview. This 
aterview and a list of Edison’s twenty-five favorite compositions are 
ontained in the pamphlet “What Edison Likes In Music.” 


Ask the Edison dealer for a copy of this new and interesting discussion 
f music. An exact duplicate of the phonograph, which Mr. Edison per- 
jpnally uses, can be heard at your Edison dealer’s store. 


HE price of the New Edison has in- everyone, he sacrificed millions in profits, he 

creased less than 15% since 1914, and might have made. Why and how he did this 
substantial part of this increase is War. are told in the bulletin “What Did Edison 
‘ax. Mr. Edison is a firm believer in the Do During the War?” This bulletin also 
enefits of good music, and, in order to keep contains the Navy Department’s official an- 
is favorite invention within the reach of nouncement of Mr. Edison’s war work. 


je oe 
| TO Pe PE LALLA 


This striking advertisement will be run in May Magazines and Farm Papers. If you 
-haven’t a. supply of the printed matter featured; order a quantity from your jobber to-day. 
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Enthusiastic Meeting at Kansas City, March 
28 and 29, Largest Attendance on Record 


R. M. M. BLACKMAN, Manager 
of The Phonograph Co. of Kansas 
City, is a pioneer among jobbers in conduct- 
ing dealers’ conferences. ‘The one held at 
Kansas City, on the 28th and 29th of last 
month, was the best attended, most en- 
thusiastic, and most successful of the many 
conventions he has held. Nearly 200 
dealers and their employees were present. 
These dealers from Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma are undaunted by the crumbling 
of grain prices. They have adopted a para- 
phrase of John Paul Jones’ historic re- 
mark, and “we have just begun to fight,” 
is their slogan. Dealers, who have been 
“picking them out and picking them off,” 
reported larger sales than last year. The 
“tie a good man’s name to every Edison” 
plan was said to be the key to the situation. 
Mr. F. K. Babson was present, and 
spoke with characteristic directness and 
forcefulness. He expressed the conviction 
that the sales policies of the Edison Labora- 
tories are correct and that the old-fashioned 
talking machine methods should be dis- 
carded. Mr. Babson paid a tribute to Mr. 
Maxwell, which brought unaccustomed 
blushes to the latter’s face, and caused him, 
later, to enter a disclaimer of the credit 
that Mr. Babson gave him. 


Mr. Babson dwelt upon the importance 
of getting out and getting the business now. 


“Don’t wait,” he said. “There are plenty 
of people in every community, who can af- 
ford to buy, irrespective of the price of 
wheat, or whether the mines are closed 
down. Build up and speed up your sales 
organizations; get into full speed before 
summer, so that you can take full advantage 
of the Peed roads and the other opportuni- 
ties that summer affords. If you don’t 
speed up now, you will not get anywhere 
this summer.’ 

It was the concensus of opinion among 
the dealers that more salesmen are needed 
and that Proposition No. 4, in connection 
with Mood Change parties, affords a splen- 
did opportunity to train salesmen at the ex- 
pense of the Laboratories. 

A Mood Change experiment was made 


| 


and several dealers, who had not previously 
regarded Mood Change parties with favor, 
announced their conversion and their inten-: 
tion to push this plan to the limit. | 

The “Certificate of Deposit’ plan of 
financing was explained fully and its suc- 
cessful operation reported. 


All dealers, 
who are not familiar with this plan, should’ 
get in touch with their respective jobbers. 
The “Eat Your Cake and Have It”) 
plan of pushing the “Official Laboratory 
Model,” while at the same time offering 
the Heppelwhite to those who cannot, or. 
will not, pay $295 at present, was explained 
and received with favor. Write your job- 
ber for information as to “How to Eat’ 
Your Cake and Have It.” : 
An enthusiastic dealer called for a rising 
vote of appreciation of the letters which 
Mr. Maxwell had prepared for the dealers, 
and referred to them as “the best letters 
that have ever gone through Uncle Sam’s 
post offices.”” In response to this vote, Mr. | 
Maxwell urged dealers to take full ad- 
vantage of the Laboratories’ Circularizing 
Service, and invited suggestions for its im- | 
provement. | 
As indicated by the following program, 
the Kansas City meeting was practically a 
round table discussion in which every one 
felt free to participate: 
SALES MEETING Monpay 1:30 P. M. 
To 6:00 P. M. 
Baltimore Hotel Francis I Room ( Meeting’ 
to be conducted by Mr. Maxwell) 
After Sales Meeting your time is your own 
until 8:00 P. M. 
“FRISCOE” ToNe-TeEst 8:15 P. M. 
At the Orpheum Theatre you will hear 
Signor ‘‘Friscoe’”’ in Tone-Test and a 
complete Orpheum Vaudeville bill. 
SALES MEETING TueEspay 9:00 A. M. 
To 12:00 M. 
Muehlebach Hotel Ball Room (Meeting to 
be conducted by Mr. Maxwell) | 
LuNcHEON 12:00 To 2:00 P. M. Muehle- 
bach Hotel 
SALES MEETING 2:00 P. M. To 4:30 P. M. 
Meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 
THE PHONOGRAPH Co. oF Kansas CITY. | 
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Wanted: Secretarial Help 


“Help” is Not Hard to Get in These Days—A Suggestion 
for You 


‘THE crying need of many Edison 
dealers is a competent person who 
‘ill keep their sales records and, more 
‘articularly, their mailing lists, up-to-date 
nd of practical value. 
_ This need was the subject of consider- 
gle discussion at recent conferences with 
ur jobbers and their travelers, and what 
undoubtedly a thoroughly practical solu- 
on of the problem was evolved. 


_ The plan suggested was that the dealer, 
vho is without a stenographer or clerk with 
\me to spare for this all-important work, 
aould engage the part-time services of 
ome competent person. 


| That person might be a school teacher. 

Jsually school teachers have an hour or 
wo in the afternoon or evening which they 
am spare, and on Saturdays their time is 
aeir own. Most school teachers, in the 
maller places especially, are not so situat- 
d financially that they would be likely to 
eject an opportunity to earn a few extra 
ollars by work that is not difficult or try- 
ug. The school teacher looks to us like a 
ery good possibility. 

' The high school is another promising 


t 
\ 


2ld which the dealer might explore in his ‘ 
A bright | 


arch for an occasional assistant. 
ung fellow, or girl, could do the work 
‘ter school hours, and undoubtedly there 
’e plenty of students in every community 
‘ho would be thankful for the opportunity 
- earn some pocket money. 

And in a university town, there is the 
bllege student, who is ane his way 
rough” by doing odd jobs wherever he 
n find them. No need to tell the dealer 
‘ho is located in such a town how many 
vung hustlers of that type are to be found. 
Or—and this suggestion looks particu- 
tly good—some capable person in reduced 
tcumstances, or perhaps in none too ro- 
ast health, who is looking for employment 
-at will not be too confining or exacting. 
ich persons are to be found in every com- 
“unity and the dealer, if he doesn’t happen 


to know any, could easily discover them 
through a newspaper advertisement. In 
fact, an advertisement would appear to be 
the short-cut to reach any of the possible 
candidates for the position above mention- 
ed, and we suggest something along the 
following lines: 


SECRETARY 


Part-time employment in 
congenial, lucrative work 


My business requires the compilation 
and frequent revision of mailing lists 
and the keeping of certain sales data. 
I am unable to devote the necessary 
time to this important work myself, 
and there is not enough of it to war- 
rant the continuous employment of an 
assistant. I am looking for someone 
who can spare a few hours each week 
to take care of the work for me. 

Here is an opportunity for a bright 
young man, or woman—possibly a col- 
lege or high school student—to earn 
money in spare hours. 

It may also be a splendid opportunity 
for some capable person to build up a 
steady income through assistance of 
this kind given to a number of mer- 
chants who, like myself, depend con- 
siderably upon circularizing letters to 
stimulate their business. 

All letters of application must be 
made out in applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give age, education, 
and business experience, if any. 

Adresse bOx eee = Office. 


We believe an ad. such as the above will 
bring results. 


The “occasional secretary” suggestion 
strikes us as a very practical solution of a 
problem which is undoubtedly a source of 
constant worry to the dealer, the jobber 
and ourselves. We are inclined to think 
that it will be given a try-out by dealers 
who are being continually badgered_ by 
Orange and by their jobbers for mailing 
lists which they pledged themselves under 
some of the Sales Propositions to supply, 
but which they simply haven’t the time to 
prepare themselves. 


We should like to hear from dealers 
who give the plan a trial. 
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“Getting Out and Getting It” 


HOUGH tthe letter we are giving 


you herewith recites a business ex- 
perience going back to last December, we 
think that the underlying fundamental 
truths are operating today just as strongly 
as they were several months ago, if not 
more so. We will let Mr. Addison N. 
Clark, Manager of the Sales Promotion 
Department, Edison Phonographs, Ltd., 
San Francisco, Cal., tell the story in his 
own words: 


“This is such a conspicuous record, in 
the face of difficulties, that I am moved to 
bring it to your attention. 


“The. J. D. Mariner .Music House, of 
Reno, Nevada, whereof J. D. Mariner is 
the mainspring, and Mrs. J. D. Mariner 
the balance-wheel, sold over 3314% more 
instruments during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1920, than during the corresponding 
month of 1919. ‘To be specific, Mariner 
sold twenty-five instruments of assorted 
models in December, 1920, and _ only 
eighteen for December, 1919. 


“Mariner did this by the simple process 
of going after the business—in the face of 
this tremendous handicap: 


“The Southern Pacific laid off some- 
where between 300 and 400 men at the 
Sparks shops, four miles from and tribu- 
tary to Reno, between December 1 and De- 
cember 20—reducing to an_ insignificant 
amount the customary Sparks payroll, 
about $150,000.00 every two weeks, mostly 
spent in Reno. 


“Westwood and Susanville (California) 
lumber mills and box factory had just laid 


off about 2,000 men. ‘The Verdi Mills 


and box factory had just laid off about 300. | 


About 200 men were laid off on the Ne- 
vada State Highway construction work, 
December 1. A general strike at the Vir- 
ginia City mines virtually wiped out the 
Virginia City payroll. Over 100,000 tons 
of hay lay unsold in stacks at Fallon. About 
an equal amount was stacked up at Love- 
lock, unsold. 


“All these towns are more or less tribu- 
tary to Reno, and are aggressively worked 
by Mr. Mariner, by truck canvassing. 


“In the face of that,* he: hoisted his’ 
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_month’s batting average over 3314% ove 
the year previous—almost single-handed, a 
he was unable to get suitable. outside sales 
men. 

“On the evening of January 4, after Mi 
and Mrs. Mariner and I had gone over th 
figures that yielded these statistics, the 
signed up on Proposition No. 1, .for | 
2,000-inch interlocking advertising cam 
paign in the Reno Evening Gazette and.als 
arranged to run the entire Turn-Table ad 
vertising barrage in January; likewise the 

signed a new contract on Proposition No. 3 
increasing the trucking radius many mile 
on all points of the compass. | | 

“Then, for good measure, Mariner sign 
ed for four Collins and Harlan Tone-Tes 
recitals—Reno, Yerington, Fallon am 

Lovelock. ade :. 

“We further decided that night on th 
remodeling of the: rear interior of 'thi 
Mariner store, to provide for a handsom 

‘Turn-Table room, a rest. room for womer 

shoppers, and. adequate soundproof displa 

rooms. a | 

“If that isn’t going after the business, 

never saw an example of it.” | 
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SALES BULLETIN 


Issued By 


GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


S. E. Cor. 10th and Berks Streets ' 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


April 1, 1921 


Do You Want to Double Your Business? 


Then Read the Salesman’s Portfolio and Note What. It Says 
Under Proposition NUMBER FOUR and Get Busy Engaging 
New Men to Do This Outside Work. 


A NOTABLE RECORD | 

One of our Dealers has an Edison Man giving these Demonstrations all of 
the time, and as a result of this outside work last year he was able to 

sell one hundred and twenty-three NEW EDISONS i a 


A One-Man-Business is not enough to insure success. 


j 
al 
Your business will be small or great in proportion to your ability to select and train 

men, thus multiplying your activities, 


To build up your business you need to give Public Demonstrations. | 
These Demonstrations include Re-Creation-Concerts, Mood-Change-Chart-Parties. | 


They can be given in Home-Gatherings, Schools, Churches, Club-Rooms, and among 
Organizations of all kinds. 


Every Demonstration given according to instructions of 
entitles the Demonstrator to a rebate of Five Dollars. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITY is the thing that will insure an increase in your business and 
the addition of NEW and Capable MEN, MEASURES THAT ADVANCE: | 


the Edison Company | 


DRT 


OA 


Every Demonstration given will help in the training of these men 
for the immensely important and practical matter of selling 
NEW EDISONS, thus demonstrating the fact that to hear 
the New Edison is to want one. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 
GET YOUR MAN—WE WILL HELP YOU TRAIN HIM 


4 
' 
Your Business Will Be Doubled if You Get the Right Man { 
DO YOU WANT TO DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS? i 

Trained Men Will Do the Trick— 


Yours for Bigger Sales AY 
ea 


GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY | 
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Salés Bulletin: With’ a “Punch.” 
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THe PHONDGRAPH COMPANY 
; OF KANSAS CITY 


Gis more thought | 


A DVERTI 


“| Why, he was doing busines 
When the times were pun 


o- 


| There was an old geezer ee have to purchase 
} .|_ And he had a lot of sense, - fe we geezer was wise— 
;|He started up in business Ww e knew the way to get ’em 
/ t} Ona dollar eighty cents. as to advertise. 
-|The dollar was for stock and eighty —Republican, Blackfoot, Ida,. 
3 an ad, erent 
{ )}Brought him three lovely dollars 
t >} Ina day, by dad! 
t | Well, he bought more goods 
i And a little more space 
t|And he played that system 
r| With a smile on his face. 
d 


The customers flocked 
To his two-by-four 
,| And soon he had to hustle 
For a regular store. 
Up on the square 
Where people pass, 
He gobbled up a corner 
That was all plate glass. 
He fixed up his windows 
With the best he had a 
:,| And told them all about it in a half- 
page ad. 


1 
3|He soon had ’em coming 
rj And he never, never quit, 
And he wouldn't cut down on his ads 


one jit. } 
And he’s kept things humming 
In the town ever since F 
n|And every body calls him 
3k| The Merchant Prince. B 
id 
ge | Some say it’s luck— 


But that’s all bunk. b 


| Gi oa thought 
to MUSIC, a 


| Hora ren? Exam les- Akt Purchases i 
EM, Honsorl wktercy Kerns L1Y Ver? 
EM: Monsen wlakeeney, Ks et | ; 
Lah Meir Lenor ans, * S00 2,018 1/4976 


BannowrEcsert) Dichten, oe gees 7363 


; 
‘ j ; : ; 


| | AS PLAIN AS A “PIKESTAFF” 


An Original Contribution from M. M. Blackman, of Kansas City, Mo., 
which explains itself. 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


If You Want Proof 


Here Are Witnesses That Testify That “The Thing Beyond th 
Thing Beyond” is Something Very Real and Wonderful 


Y this time all of us have become more 
or less receptive to the fact that music 
exerts a tremendous influence on us apart 
from mere pleasurable excitement. As all 
Edison followers know, we have had em- 
inent psychologists at work on the problem 
of musical reactions for more than a year, 
and we hope that a genuine contribution to 
science will be the outcome of these experi- 
ments. We have not encouraged any medi- 
cal experimentation in relation to the cura- 
tive value of music, however, as such a 
course in the hands of laymen might pro- 
voke a lot of false testimony. Tales are 
frequently repeated of the marvelous thera- 
peutic influence of music, but we have 
listened to them and taken them always 
with the well-known grain of salt, unless 
the story related a personal experience, or 
was corroborated by a physician. 

More than a year ago, Mr. Maxwell re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Marcus Skinner, a 
surgeon of Selma, Ala., who had become 
deeply interested in the therapeutic value 
of music, and who desired to try out the 
effects of music upon patients, especially 
those who were about to undergo an opera- 
tion. His letter expressed a desire to use 
an Edison Phonograph for the purpose. At 
that time, he said: 

“Tt has occurred to me that music would 
be most useful as a preliminary to the in- 
duction of general anaesthesia and during 
the induction itself. I believe that 
properly selected music during the induc- 
tion will have a marked effect, and I am 
going to experiment with it, recording the 
conduct of a series of cases without and 
with music, and report the observations, 
whatever they may be.” 

Mr. Maxwell met the request made by 
Dr. Skinner for the use of the phonograph 
in the work he wished to undertake. On 
May 21st, 1920, the doctor wrote us: 

“I wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
instrument with RE-CREATIONS. This 
instrument has been installed in the hos- 
pital, and is in operation. Of course, it is 
too soon to say much of the therapeutic 
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value of the innovation, but I have ever| 
reason to believe that the experiment wil 
justify our fondest hopes.” | 

Nothing further was heard from D) 
Skinner until February 26th, 1921, whe; 
he wrote the following letter to Mr. Max 
well, in which he set forth his experienc 
with music on patients via the Ediso) 
Phonograph: 


‘““We have used the method for eigh 
months in the King Memorial Hospital 
and I can say that I have proved to m 
own satisfaction, and to the satisfaction o 
two experienced anaesthetists, that musi! 
during the induction of anaesthesia is defi 
nitely sedative; that the period of excite 
ment usually considered as a second stag 
of anaesthesia is postponed in a _ certait 
number of cases and definitely abolished i1 
a majority of cases. | 

“The results of the experiments hav) 
been just about those that I had anticipate 
and hoped for, and I intend to employ thi 
instrument im the future. 

“The editor of the Southern Medica 
Journal, on a recent visit to Selma, wa’ 
quite interested, and has asked me to de 
scribe the method for his journal, and I an 
preparing a description of our findings fo 
his publication. 

“Would you kindly let me know if thi 
psychological staff has reported on the re 
sult of their experimental work? If suel| 
material is available, I would like ven 
much to get it for use in the preparatior 
of my paper. | 

“Would you also let me know if the RE: 
CREATIONS as sent me by you were se! 
lected by anyone having experience of thi 
psychological effects of these particulai 
numbers? Some of these were unfitted fo: 
my purpose, while others were excellent. 

“Please acquit me of any desire to flatte! 
you on the excellence of the Edison instru 
ment, but I sincerely believe that for thi 
purpose I have in mind your instrument i 
infinitely superior to the other types avail: 
able. And I shall so state in my article.” 

Unsolicited letters from persons, wh¢ 
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ave had an experience in which music was 
f physical help to them, have come our 
vay from time to time, and we are selecting 
yme of them for our readers in this place. 
‘he first is a letter addressed to Mr. Max- 
‘ell, and is from Mr. Harry R. Rowland, 


{ Germantown, Pa. Mr. Rowland states: 


' “TI was reading your ad in Collier’s to- 
ay, and it interested me greatly as I have 
ad some experience in moods in music. 
1 1916, when the troops were called out 
or Border service, I began to get very 
usy, and in 1917, when they were called 
ut again for the hie I was more so; in 
ict, I was working ie and night wither 
ay let-up at all. Early in 1918, my nerves 
arted giving away, and my doctor said I 
vas on the verge of nervous prostration, 
ad that the only thing for me to do was to 
aut up shop and go to Bermuda for a 
ouple of months. I could not do that 
had my living to make—if there was any- 
aing else possible. 

-“One day I heard the New Edison, and, 
nowing that music had always seemed to 
irry me away from myself, (that is the 
nly way I can describe it), I decided to 
urchase one. Well, to cut a long story 
sort, the New Edison did what I wanted 
_to do, started me on the road to recovery; 
or, as soon as I felt that I was giving 
way to my nerves, I started to play the 
istrument, or, if I was in bed, I had some- 
ne else play it for me. My doctor told 
‘e that it saved me from a complete bréak- 
own, and possibly saved my life.” 


If that is a strong statement, what do you 
iink of the following story, written to 
lr. W. L. F. Rocenblate of Atlanta, Ga., 


iy one of his constituents: 


“It will doubtless be of interest to you to 
now of an experience I had with my Edi- 
on Phonograph. 

_“A family living next door to mine last 
ear visited us frequently, and with us en- 
vyed our phonograph. ‘They became fa- 
iliar with its operation so that-every mem- 
cr of the family knew all about it. This 
tar the family moved to the country, and 
on afterward the head of it, a gentleman 
“ty-nine years of age, was stricken seri- 
asly ill with heart trouble. The first in- 
‘¢mvenience they had was in getting a nurse. 
7omen in this day and time refuse to 


| 
| 


undertake the care of a man with a bad 
heart. Finally, the family physician called 
in a specialist for consultation. The spec- 
ialist found the old man in an extremely 
serious condition. “Then, each member of 
the family called upon their favorite phy- 
sician until five medical men were present. 
All agreed that it was only a question of a 
few days until the old gentleman would 
pass over the River Jordan. His family be- 
gan thereupon to make his last days as com- 
fortable as possible. 


“They asked him if there was anything 
that he especially desired. He recalled the 
music he had heard from our phonograph, 
and asked his relatives to go to town and 
rent such an instrument for a few days, 
whereupon they went to a local music store 
and rented a phonograph of another make. 
When it was started at home, the old man’s 
nerves were so torn up that the machine 
had to be immediately stopped. He de- 
clared that it had some sort of ‘ring’ in it, 
and that it sounded as if it were made of 
tin. So then and there they came near to 
seeing the old man’s finish. When he had 
rallied from the shock, he insisted that the 
family go to my house and borrow my 
Edison. ‘They came, and we loaded it, RE- 
CREATIONS and all, in a car and sent it 


to him. 


“When the Edison began to play in the 
home, the old man began to show improve- 
ment. ‘The Edison was kept playing, and 
the patient continued to improve all the 
time, and in ten days he was out of bed, and 
in ten more days the phonograph was re- 
turned to us, and the old man took up his 
regular work, which was selling real estate. 


“All of the family agree that the phono- 
graph saved his life. I had quite a variety 
of RE-CREATIONS, and when we in- 
quired of the old man which of them had 
done the most to aid his recovery, he re- 
plied that it was some of the old sacred 
numbers. Privately, however, he told me 


‘that the RE-CREATION of ‘O’Brien Is 


Tryin’ 
loess 
Our final tribute is from a woman living 
in Orchard, Colo., who wrote the follow- 
ing interesting letter to Mr. Edison: 
“Your full page advertisement in the 
Ladies Home Journal this month is so in- 


to Talk Hawaiian’ had helped a 
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teresting that I am impelled to write you 
a letter. 

“Tt has always been, and probably always 
will be, a part of woman’s lot to watch and 
wait for the homecoming of her mate, to be 
ready with cheer for mind and body. 

“Picture a little two-room cottage out 
on the great, rolling, grey green Western 
cattle country, with neighbors few and 
miles away. The cattle, horses and shep- 
herd dog and the howling coyote, as the 
companions of those lonely, waiting hours. 
If husband does not return at quite the ex- 
pected hour, how tediously and torturously 
slow the minutes and hours go by. But, oh, 
what a world of difference the New Edison 
makes, 


‘Many are the waiting hours I have 
passed cheerfully with it. Chores done, 
and beginning to feel mighty blue and lone- 
ly, I start in with a gay dance RE-CREA- 
TION, a jazz probably, the latest one we 
have, and continue playing all the cheerful 
and beautiful music we own, dancing and 


singing as I go about finishing the hot mea 
I wish to have ready for him. 

“Last August, while I was cutting ou) 
some unbranded calves to move to the hom¢ 
pasture preparatory to branding, my hors 
stepped in a deep hole, when going at ful 
speed after a sassy heifer, and we took ont 
grand tumble. As the horse rolled on me 
I was out of running for some time. Thi 
first twenty-four hours, the doctor gavé 
opiates to help me bear the pain, after thai 
I had to go it alone. I found my belovec 
Edison the most soothing substitute. My 
nurse played it for me, and, for severa’ 
days, it was the only way I could be soothe¢ 
to sleep. The RE-CREATIONS I want 
ed most were Hawaiian dreamy waltzes 
waltz songs and later ballads. Even aftei 
I was able to walk, the injured limb an¢ 
side did ache so, that many times my rag: 
ged nerves called for sweet melodies tc 
soothe. For that I loved the Hawaii 
best # aul 

“Surely you will be richly blessed wi 
have given to the world such rich gifts.” 


Away Down South in Dixie! 


ESPITE the adverse financial condi- 
tions with which they have had to 
contend, the Southern Edison dealers have 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and are 
getting after business with the best of them. 
Evidently many of them believe that ad- 


versity and unpropitious circumstances 
should serve only to sharpen our wits, and 
bring out our fighting qualities. Which is 
right! We wish to call the attention of 
dealers in general to the letter sent out by 
Mr. H. Lester Marvil, of The Phono- 
graphs Co., Waycross, Ga., in his capacity 
as secretary of the Atlanta Zone Edison 
Dealers’ Association: 

‘““How’s Business ? 

“It should be good!’ I took a tip from 
one of Mr. Maxwell’s several good letters, 
especially the one in which he said: ‘Go 
out and get it!’ So we did. We went 
out and ‘got’ it 

“One of our salesmen went out into a 
community where two banks have just re- 
cently failed. With pep and enthusiasm on 
his part, he sold one Chippendale, a Wil- 
liam and Mary, and a Sheraton. And we 


feel that this is only advertising, that the 
real business from that locality is yet tc 
come. 


“Tt is my opinion that this depression has 
been a help in disguise to us dealers. I be! 
lieve RE-CREATION troubles are over} 
and from now on we can look with pride 
to future service through our jobber. 

“Those who buy now are ‘able’ to buy, 
I believe we should all of us be doing 4 
good ‘cash’ business. 

“We are now writing personal letters tc 
our Edison owners, telling them about out 
new RE-CREATIONS. As we know 
pretty well what kind of music they like, 
we feel sure our efforts in this line will 
pay us well. 

“Have you answered Mr. Maxwell’ 
questionnaire in reference to talking ma 
chine ‘trade-ins?’ Also his question about 
the steel needle reproducer? I have 4 
hunch that this means something good in 
store for all of us, so fill out the ques 
tionnaire and mail it in. Let Mr. Max 
well know that the Atlanta Zone is of 
the map!” 
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_A Chippendale on Board the S. S. Caronia 


EFORE the Cunard Steamship Ca- trip. We thought that it would be used 
ronia left New York, January 15th, chiefly for dancing purposes, and so, as you 

t her Mediterranean cruise, an Edison ™ay_ remember, that of the fifty RE- 
hippendale was installed in the Lounge CREATIONS selected we chose twenty 


ance numbers. But, contrary to the gen- 
oom at the request of the company. When da pentose LE ete oee 
: eral opinion, a large majority of the passen- 
e vessel returned to New York, on ; 
’.,. gers showed a preference for music that 
larch 5th, one of the officials of the Edi- 


WT cborator; aes fon cpaely eas not of the dance variety. For instance, 
aboratories was ch- ; 

= ; b : a NOC SIAN TRE UALS Cas clstite the “Poet and Peasant Overture’ was a 

(n on board. 


great favorite. However, those who 
} everyone of the officers and crew with danced to Edison RE-CREATIONS pre- . 
wom he spoke was enthusiastic about the ferred them to the music played by the Ht 
dison Phonograph. Some of the officers ship’s orchestra.” : : 
id that they had never heard an Edison “Did you get tired of the music your- 
flor to the trip, and that they could scarce- self?” he was asked. 
believe their ears that they were actually “Not at all, sir, he replied. ‘‘But more 


tening to a phonograph when they heard than once I did wish that the instrument 
} music from various parts of the ship. was driven by electricity, for my arm ached 
‘eward Wilson, in charge of the Lounge from winding it up. I don’t know whether 
00m, said: there is any such thing as ‘phonograph 
“Yes, sir, that phonograph was practical- cramp,’ but I had something that might be 
| in constant demand during the entire called by that name.” 
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“When Good Fellows Get Together 
1921 
At New York 


Everyone of you who attends the Big Caravan Convention 
Does himself a lot of good 

In that he learns what the other fellow is doing. 

So much depends 

On keeping up with the procession, 

No one gets anywhere by sitting still. | 


' 
| 


At New Orleans 


Dealers, get ready for a bang-up show! 

Each moment of it will be alive with ideas. 

All of you that came to the Convention last year 

Liked it far more than you expected. 

Entertainment, information, inspiration were the keynotes. 
Really the results 

Surprised even ourselves! 


At Chicago | 


Can you picture a better show than that 
Arranged for Edison dealers last summer? 
Right now we want to say 

Any record set in 1920 stands a 

Very poor chance 

Against the new 1921 plans. 

Now, you cannot afford to miss the Big Show! 


At Vancouver 


Conventions are many, 

Only ours is different from the rest, 
Nothing like it in the country. 
Varied are our resources, 
Enlightening are our methods; 

No one can imitate 

The inimitable. 

Into your ears we, therefore, whisper: 
Only the foolish few will stay home, 
Now is the time to decide to go. 
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or each member of your sales 
, place his initials after read- 
‘number of “Diamond Points.” 


'-These checking spaces are pro- 


tison Diamond Points 
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$10,000 Prize Contest Focused on Your 


Through This Window Display 


FOR A FEW WORDS! 


ss GeT petal 
AND ENTRY BLA 


N our National Magazine Advertising 

for June, we announce a $10,000 Prize 
Contest. This contest is open to every- 
body,—that is everybody who will walk 
into your store for a contest entry blank. 


The following is quoted from our maga- 
zine advertisement :— 


“All ideas must be submitted upon 
blanks which the Edison dealer will 
provide, and must be mailed prior to 


September 2nd, 1921.” 


The magazine advertisement has been 
carefully prepared, with a view to sending 
people into your store. 

Do you realize your strategic position in 
this big prize contest? 

Thousands upon thousands of people will 
try for these prizes, everyone of whom will 
have called upon some Edison dealer. 

How many will call upon you? 


~ < 
a? PRITE. 


20000 


Right here is where you need our Jun 
Window Display. This Display in bril 
liant colors, talking the fluent language o 
“the almighty dollar”, cannot fail to attrac 
attention. It is one of the stronges 
“hooks” for sending people into a dealer 
store we have ever seen. We predict, tha 
an overwhelming percentage of the tots 
entry blanks, received in this contest, wil 
have been supplied by those dealers wh 
use our June Display. 

We have said in the past, that anyon 
of our $2.50 Monthly Window Display 
may be worth to you the cost of the entir 
year’s service. The June Display is goin| 
to prove this statement to more than a thou 
sand Edison dealers. 

If you are not a subscriber for ou 
Monthly Window Displays, telegraph you 
jobber at once, to sign you up on Propo 
sition No. 6. 
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The “Beat 


E know of a good many dealers, 

whose sales, thus far in 1921, are 
head of their sales in the same period last 
ear. On the other hand, there are numer- 
us dealers whose sales, so far this year, are 
unning behind those of 1920. 

There are undoubtedly some dealers, who 
hink that nothing short of a miracle, will 
nable them to do more business in 1921 
han they did in 1920. 
| The “Beat 1920” Club is open to any 
ealer, who is willing to try to beat 1920. 
There has probably never been a time, in 
h ) . . 
he world’s history, when general business 
onditions, in this country, depended so 
huch, as is now the case, upon events, that 
‘re in progress beyond our territorial limits. 
Che settlement of German reparations and 
he conclusion of the British coal strike 
vill undoubtedly have a noticeable effect on 
-eneral business in this country. Other 
undamental conditions are either improv- 
ag, or giving promise of early improve- 
ment. 

_ Fundamentally, bank credit is easier 
han it has been for a long time. While 
here may be intervals, such as the crop 
aoving period, when money is relatively 
ight, the general tendency should be 
oward lower interest rates and more lib- 
ral accommodations to agriculture and in- 
ustry. 

_It seems likely that the railroad wage 
ontroversy will be settled this month in 
_way that will stabilize wages in practically 
Il industries. It is within the range of 
\ossibilities that there will be an early read- 


ustment of freight rates on grain, coal, 


1920” Club 


pig iron and other basic commodities. The 
present administration seems determined to 
settle taxation and the tariff question as 
rapidly as possible. Lower production costs, 
in connection with this year’s crops, taken 
In conjunction with the carry-over from 
1920' and the farmers’ long continued ab- 
stention from buying, should restore agri- 
cultural purchasing power to normal by 
fall. 

All of this looks very promising, but the 
Edison dealer, who waits until general con- 
ditions have righted themselves, is not go- 
ing to beat 1920. You can not let 1920 
gain a big lead on you, between now and 
October Ist, and expect to recover the lost 
ground, during the remaining three months 
of the year. 

Business can be obtained, if you will go 
out after it. Some time ago, in the city of 
New Orleans, I was talking to a gentle- 
man, who drew a harrowing picture of con- 
ditions in the State of Louisiana. Rice, 
sugar, cotton—everything—were on the to- 
boggan. Yet this same gentleman admitted 
that there was probably not a single locality 
in Louisiana, in which the “Tie a Good 
Man’s Name” plan could not be worked 
successfully. He conceded that there is a 
sufficient percentage of well-to-do people, 
in every locality in Louisiana, to afford a 
good turn-over of Edison Phonographs, 
provided the Edison dealer concentrates on 
such people. 

What is true in Louisiana is true every- 
where. In New York City, by a careful se- 
lection of names, the Edison Shop is con- 
tinuing to sell more than 50 per cent of 
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the New Edisons, 
men’s names. 

Mood Change Parties are arousing inter- 
est in the New Edison, where interest 
could not be excited in an ordinary talking 
machine. 

The Turn-Table continues to keep up its 
batting average. 

The foregoing are three methods, by 
which you can beat 1920, and, needless to 
say, there are others. 

At the time this is written, 25 per cent 
of the Edison dealers has joined the “Beat 
1920” Club. By the time this copy of 
DIAMOND Ponts is in your hands, we con- 
fidently believe that at least 90 per cent of 
the Edison dealers will be members of the 


to which it ties good 


Club. We should like to have an enroll- 
ment of 100 per cent, and, if you have not 
joined, we hope you fil send your applica 
tion to your jobber at once. 

However, sending in the application is 
not all there is to it. After you have joined. 
the “Beat 1920’ Club, it is up to you fo| 
put forth a sincere effort to make good. 
Your jobber will do all he can to help you, , 
and ‘you may rest assured that we shall be 
glad to co-operate with you in every pos-| 
sible way. 


10 May, 1921. 


“You Must Come Over!” 


The Edison Dealers’ Second Caravan Convention Is Not Only Going 
to Make ’Em Sit Up and Take Notice, But Will 

Make ’Em Stand Up and Yell | 

By D. E. WHEELER | 


AST year, during the sessions of the 
first Edison Caravan Convention, and 
afterward, there were many, who attended 
the show, who expressed to me their unqual- 
ified delight at the pleasure and benefit they 
had derived. All of them agreed that they 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. And 
a number of these enthusiasts said that they 
regretted that So-and-So had not been with 
them to enjoy and profit by the experience. 
If that was true of the Caravan Conven- 
tion of last summer, it will be doubly so 
this year, for the program and personnel, as 
already scheduled, promise a most cleverly 
varied and balanced entertainment. 

The foremost feature of the two-day 
program will be the four-act play, written 
by William Maxwell, entitled, “School for 
Salesmen,”’ which presents some new and 
striking ideas—ideas which ought to be of 
great practical value to every salesman of 
the New Edison. I have discussed the 
theme-purpose of “School for Salesmen”’ 
with several leading American dramatists. 
They considered it a very original and pro- 
gressive subject for stage presentation. 
Dramatizing business may be said to be a 
specialty of the Edison Company, and we 


are all proud of our lead in this field of ad- 
vanced commercial thought. 

‘Two of the actors who are to take pane 

n “School for Salesmen” are familiar fig- 
ures to Edison dealers. One of them is J. 
Sydney Macy, a character actor of long and 
successful experience, who took the parts of 
Morningstar, Littlecash, Readymade and 
Hacksaw in the plays Mr. Maxwell wrote’ 
for the Caravan Convention last year. 
Dealers will remember him for his skillful 
impersonations of widely different char- 
acters. ‘The other actor is the genial and 
melodious Gene Lockhart, the Broadway 
singing comedian, who “brought down the 
house” several times in our 1920 show. All 
last winter Mr. Lockhart was playing one 
of the principal roles in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta, ““Ruddigore.’’ Our lead- 
ing lady for “School for Salesmen” is Miss 
Katty Arthur, a girl who has starred in the 
musical comedy, ‘““The Geisha Girl,” and 
who, at short notice, substituted for Miss 
Violet Heming in the drama, ‘Three Faces 
East,” and performed the difficult part of 
the heroine in that Secret Service play. 
Miss Arthur was being sought after by the 
Shuberts just as we signed her up, and we 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS OF THE CARAVAN CONVENTION 


—J. Sydney Macy. 2.—Mario Laurenti. 3.—John Breen. 4.—Gene Lockhart. 
5.—Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth. 6.—Cecil Arden. 7.—Felice Dann. 
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congratulate ourselves on getting ahead of 
them. This little lady is pretty, she can 
sing and dance and act, and she has a vi- 
vacious charm that is sure to capture any 
audience. 


Mr. Maxwell’s comedy, ‘“‘School for Sales- 
men,” is to have musical embellishment in 
the form of song numbers, in which both 
Mr. Lockhart and Miss Arthur will par- 
ticipate. “[hree numbers were written es- 
pecially for the play, one of them being a 
theme song. As we go to press, the play is 
going into rehearsal, and from the earliest 
indications it looks as if ‘School for Sales- 
men” were already a hit. 


Professor Charles H. Farnsworth, of the 
Department of Music, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, who has recently 
agreed to become Director of the Edison 
School Research Department, will address 
the Caravan Convention, and outline for 
you dealers the plans and purposes of the 
work to be undertaken by him and his as- 
sociates. It is expected that Professor 
Farnsworth will meet with the enthusiastic 
endorsement of all forward-looking Edi- 
sonites. “Che message, he will bring to us, 
will be rich with the potentialities of our 
future in an educational and cultural sense. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians says of Professor Farnsworth: ‘Pop- 
ular education in music has been his main 
object, and he has specialized in the system- 
atic treatment of public school music and 
in musical appreciation.”” Indeed, Profes- 
sor Farnsworth is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on music education in this coun- 
try. For years, he made an intensive study 
of school music in Europe, and has done 
work of similar scope in various sections of 
America. He has been responsible for the 
training of hundreds of supervisors of music 
in American public schools. Particularly 
has his influence been felt in the standard- 
ization of methods. Professor Farnsworth 
has been President of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association for a number of years, 
and he is at present Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Council of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors. Among the 
books, which Professor Farnsworth has 
written and compiled are: ‘Education 
Through Music,” “How to Study Music” 
and “Grammar School Songs.” 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


None of us can afford to miss hearing th’ 
eminent authority on a topic, which is vit¢ 
to the interests of every one of us. 


Two Metropolitan Opera artists are t 
be members of the Caravan Conventio 
Company, and have promised to speak an 
sing for the assemblage. Both of them ai 
known to the Edison dealers through the 
RE-CREATIONS. Mario Laurenti, tt 
young Italian baritone, and Cecil Arden, tl 
young American contralto, will make | 
strong and interesting contrast, vocall 
For several years, now, these artists hay 
been growing in steady popular favor wit 
the Metropolitan audiences. Laurenti | 
counted among the best baritones, now sin 
ing before the American public, and Mi 
Arden, besides her unusually rich voice, h 
beauty and personality of distinction. ! 


To emphasize the piquancy and novel 
of the Caravan Convention program, Har 
Breen, the well-known vaudeville headline 
is to present an act for us, much of it ¢ 
pecially prepared for the occasion. ‘The 
who are familiar with the humorous wo. 
of Mr. Breen, which is made up of quic 
fire versification on people and topics, seel 
ingly at random, know that he is a pe | 
entertainer. 


Another unusual feature of the progré 
will be the playing of Miss Felice Dar. 
of the Dann Trio, who is a cornetist of ré 
ability. Miss Dann is a girl in her eay 
twenties, but, despite her youth, she I 
won high praise from critics for her skill 
drawing wonderful tone out of the corn 
There are not many lady cornetists in { 
world, and it will be a treat to hear 
finished performance of Miss Dann. At 
by the way, RE-CREATIONS of f 
work are now being made. | 

An advertising authority, Mr. F. | 
Nixon, will address the Convention. It 
hinted that he will have more than « 
surprise to spring on his audiences. A) 
a gentleman, who is associated with a | 
mous group of magazines, will address | 
assembled dealers at the four cities wh! 
the Caravan stops. ‘This gente 
promises to give us the real ‘“‘inside” 
magazine, farm paper and newspaper | 
vertising. Of course, there will be an oj! 
forum between the acts of the Maxw 
play and between the speeches and ot’ 
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“turns.” Long, drawnout talks are to be 
taboo, and we are going to try to make 
the exchange of ideas as snappy and profit- 
Ideas are 
avhat we will be after, and not a word- 


dilution of ideas. 


able, as possible, for all present. 


An effort should be made by every dealer 
to attend this 1921 Caravan Convention. 
‘Only death or disaster should keep them 
away. And, if circumstances force him to 
‘be among the missing, he should provide a 
representative to take his place. Anyone 


engaged in the business of selling the New 
Edison Phonograph should be eager to em- 
brace the opportunity of attending one of 
jthese momentous sessions. ‘Therefore, it is 


recommended that, if a dealer himself can- 
not see his way clear personally to take part 
in this 1921 Caravan Convention, he make 
arrangements to send his assistant, or as- 
sistants. Inspiration and aspiration will be 
the order of the day at these meetings, and 
who can afford to pass up such impetus to 
growth and success as shall be given? 

Have you sent in your reservation? If, 
by any chance, you have neglected it, get 
busy immediately, for the sooner you make 
know your wishes, the easier it will be to 
provide for them. Here, once more, are 
the dates and places: 

At New York, June 9-10; at New Or- 
leans, June 14-15; at Chicago, June 20-21; 


and at Vancouver, June 27-28. 


“PEOPLE STOP AND LOOK AT IT NO MATTER WHAT THEY 
ARE DOINQ’” 


The new delivery truck designed and built by J. A. Beatty & Son, of Xenia, Ohio. As 
you will see, the body of the truck represents an enormous Chippendale model of 
an Edison Phonograph. The frame is of wood, with sheet metal sides and top, and 


s 


the finish is mahogany. 


Other parts of the truck are finished in ivory. 
These dealers, J. A. Beatty & Son, tell us: 


“Should anyone want a 


Chippendale truck body like this, we could arrange to furnish it.” 
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one has to be told this, who has seen 
a child follow a hand-organ around the 
streets for hours at a time, listening to the 
same old tunes without getting tired of 
them. It is our belief that every child is a 
potential musician. Every opportunity 
ought to be taken to give children a daily 
bath in harmony. Educators are realizing 
this, and school music is undergoing a much 
needed reformation. Instead of it being 
merely perfunctory, as heretofore, it is be- 
ing vitalized, and is taking its rightful 
place in the curriculum. 

Children, too, exercise more influence at 
home in the matter of music, than is gen- 
erally appreciated, particularly in the 
choice of songs, and not infrequently in the 
choice of whatever musical instrument is to 
be installed in a house. As Ellen Key, fa- 
mous Swedish philosopher, said, this is the 
century of the child, and intelligent parents 
now make a serious study of the impulses 
and instincts of their children. 


Therefore, with all this in mind, we 
think that Mr. C. Durham, Manager of 
the Southern Illinois Music Company, of 
De Quoin, Benton and Christopher, Lis 
had a splendid inspiration, in line with mod- 
ern thought, when he conceived the idea of 
distributing admittance tickets to graded and 
high school pupils for a Dalhart Tone-Test, 
inviting them to express an opinion on the 
concert in a letter, and offering a prize of 
five dollars for the best letter, and prizes of 
two dollars each for the next best three. In 
addition, he had each pupil write his, or her 
name, on a blank line provided on the ad- 
mission ticket, which was returned to Mr. 
Durham, thus providing him with a mail- 
ing list for circularization. These Tone- 
Tests for children were given in De Quoin 
and Christopher. 


Many letters were received by Mr. Dur- 
ham, in consequence of his offer, and the 
comment and criticism, made by the young 
listeners, indicated serious attention and en- 


thusiasm. Mr. Durham made extracts 
from the most interesting opinions, and in- 
corporated them into large newspaper ad- 


Win the Children and You Have the Hom: 


HILDREN love music naturally. No 


vertisements, which we are reproducing ¢ 
page 9 in this magazine. One of th 
first prize letters was written by a litt] 
girl ten years old, and we are tempted 1 
give ic to you here in full: : 
“IT think the New Edison just wonderft 
and so far ahead of all other makes of phe. 
nographs as President Harding ran ahea. 
of Governor Cox. | 


“It plays the RE-CREATIONS to th 
last note with pure, clear tones and splen 
did over-powering human element, that n 
other instrument may gave. 


“Mr. Edison knows How to BUILD ; 
phonograph so that it reproduces the RE 
CREATIONS of famous artists, so tha’ 
they cannot be distinguished from the voi 
itself, as was witnessed by those in attend. 
ance at the Vernon Dalhart matinee anc 
evening recital. 


“I was present both matinee and_ night 
and surely enjoyed both programs. | 

“And while I am only a little girl of 1( 
years, I’m taking voice and I hope some 
day to be as great a singer as Mr. Dalhart) 
and some others that make RE-CREA- 
TIONS for Mr. Edison, and if I should, 
I will have my RE-CREATIONS repro- 
duced only by an Edison. 

“Why, the Edison is so far ahead of all) 
others that the veriest child can catch and 
feel its perfection. 

“It is a truly marvelous invention by a 
truly marvelous man. % 

“It gives all other phonographs the Ha! 
Ha! and causes folks to stop, look and. 
listen. | 

“So, if some day, I become a great artist, 
you will know that I was inspired to do so 
by Mr. Edison’s wonpDERFUL way of re- 
producing.” 

Another letter, which is a gem, was writ- 
ten by a little Italian girl, in which she 
bubbled over as follows: 

“I wish to state that I attended the Ver- 
non Dalhart matinee, on April Ist, and am 
very glad that I did so. 

“Every time I think of that day, of the 
matinee, a thrill of joy goes through my 
whole body. 
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“When the New Edison Phonograph 


| ‘So when I get older and have a family 
vas being played that day, I just could not 


and home of my own, I shall sure get me an 
Edison Phonograph, for the simple reason 
that an Edison will keep joy and peace in 
the family. 

ws 

So here’s hoping you succeed in getting 
an Edison in every American home, and 
may God protect and preserve you through 


it still in my seat, and the music was just 
imply grand. 

| “We have a phonogr 
‘ig one, too—but if we had an Edison I 
vould not trade it for THREE LIKE THE 


\)NE THAT we got now. 


5 THE DU QUOIN EVENING CALL, DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS __ 


What The School Chil- 
dren of Du Quoin Have 
‘to Say About The New 
Edison, 
Eatiects from the fine letters 
we received from students at- 


tending the Vernon. Dalhart 
Matinee: 


= 


im-ny home because’ ft would help me ih my music. 


Southern Illinois Music 


all eternity, if you do. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PROGRESS, CHRISTOPHER, ILLINOIS 


“Every: one delights in. good musie and the New 
Edison brings it right into your own home.’—George 
S. Queen. 


“It is reagonable in price and after purchasing it 8 
isa pleasure for years to come.”—Lawrence Dry. g 


“What is in a name? There is everything in a § 
name when tlat name is Edison.”—Helen Purdy. 8 


“T have not the chance to go to the city and hear § 
the great artists sing and play, but if you have a, New {| 
Edison the artists are brought to your very home.”— 
Frank Eichhorn. B 


“It makes me acquainted with the very finest vo- 8 
cal and instrumental music. Twould. like to have. gne B 


Mary Elizabeth Weinberg. 


“Many of thé world’s best: singers will play and 4 
sing only for the New Edison.’ '—Florence Sims. B 


“With the New Edison you get a perfect repro: 
duction of the voices of artists fora small sum oyer B 
and over again.”—Allan J. Brydeh. ‘ 


“I love music and would Ape to hear music by the : 
famous composers that I would not get to hear other- §. 
wise.”—Golda Huggins. 


“Although we cannot travel and-hear these great 5 
musicians we can‘hear them at home on the New Edi- § 
son.”—Alice Sronce. 


“The Edison educates one to the better kind of mu- g 
sic After one is educated-to this music no poorer § 
grade of music will satisfy.’"—Thomas Burch. 


“Because the tones do not have the-metallic sounds § 
that “other machines have ana you don’t have_to be § 
bothered with changing needles, and it also shuts it- 8 
self off when the music -stops.”—Gilbert Daggett. y 


“T Hike the Edison because it plays soit and you can 
tell what it is playing.”—Helen Betz. 


“It will play any kind of record. It makes a clear § 
sound and speaks plainly.”—Marjorie Summers. 


“Oné cat-hardl:- decide whether it-is-the New Edi- § 
son playing or Mr. Dalhart singing.”—Velma Rushing. 8 
“Every piece I heard on the New Edison I could § 
distinguish every word.”—Florence Newborn. 3 


“I like the Edison occause you can understand ey- 
ery word.”—Beulah Booker. 


“It makes a lovely piece of furniture. Any one’s 
parlor would be decorated with a New Edison in it.”— 
Ruby Vancil. 


“The Mutinec made a great impression on most. of P 
those who went. I could not tell when Miss Hood was! § 
not playing.’—Martha Lipe. ; 


“The New Edison is a very beautiful machine, hav- E 
ing a fine case and good workmanship. Its tone is so 
pure.”—Frank Edel. 4 


“I would like to have an Edison'in our home be- E 
cause it would be educational.”—Lillian Morgan. 5 


“It is really wonderful how the Edison can take the § 
exact tones and voices of persons and instruments.”— 
Margaret Brvden. 


“The most interesting part of the program was the 
Re-Creation of Mr. Dalhart’s Voice. He can sing beau- 
tifully, but the phonograph also sang beautifully but # 
not quite so loud.”—George Czayo. 8 


“Miss Adelyn Hood played a violin solo and the § 
phonograph with her. The Edison played soft and low 
and Miss Hood too. I could nat tell which of the two | 
was playing.” —Elizabeth Edison. 

The above are from latters received in re- 
sponse to ovr prize offer. 

There was not a poor letter in the lot and we 
sent them into St. Lowis for a final choice. 


The iirst four extracts zre from the letters 
selected. 


C. DURHAM, Mgr. 


What the School Child- 


ren of Christopher Have 
to Say About the New 


-Edison. 


Extracts: from the fine letters 
we received from students at- 
tending the Vernon Dalhart 
Matinee. 


From Miss Fern Jordan— Mr. Ecison knows how to build a phono- 
graph that reproduces the voices of fimous extists so they cannot be 
distinguished from the voice itself as was witnessed by those in attend- 
ance at the Vernon Dalhart, matinee ard right.” 

From Herold Mertin— 

“And when we get cur Edison 
We never more shiil 1cem, 
We need not to the conc 
We have our own'at home.” 
- Miss Derothy A. Bayless, Mulkeytowr—“‘It will also play the talk- 
ing machine records of all the principal manufacturers.” 

Mies Helen Long, age ten—“‘I think there should be a new Edison 
in every home as it would keep boys and girls at home” 

Miss Maxine Troutt—“1 think that the New Edison is the greatest 
of phonographs, both in tone and volume.” 

Miss Francis Mondoni, Box 512—*Here’s hoping you get an Edison 
in every home.” 

Miss Lela Payne, Valier, Il].—“‘It speaks the words so plain, which 
takes it easily understood.” 

Miss Esther Watson, Fourth Grade—“The Edison makes the horse 
very cheerful and full of life.” 

Miss Maxine Peters—“I like Mr. Dalhart and Miss Hood's recital 
just fine. I could not have enjoyed myself any better.” 

Miss Flossine Rosan—‘‘I would like to have one, because I would 
like to hear Mr. Dalhart’s voice daily, end Miss Hood's. yiolin.” 

Miss Carrie E. Hill—*They are so plain and distinct. It was just 
like the naturel voice.” 

Mr. J. Ward Cockrum—‘IJ think the New Edison is all right «nd 
the music: is beautiful.” 

Miss Olga E. Bayleess, Mulkeytown—"“There ig no difference be- 
tween the singer’s voice and its reproduction on the New Edisopi.” 

Miss Cecil Bayless—“Mr. Dathart’s voice and his voice on the New 
Edison blended so that it was impogsible to tell by the sound- when he 
hed ceased, and the New Edison had taken it up 

Miss Mary Debney, Box 282—‘Next I will.say that I have nevei 
heard such even noiselgss music as the New.Edison produees."” 

Miss Helen Rodewald—"If I would have any music in my home 
I would want the New Edison.” 

Victor Dupont, Box 386—"“I surely liked the New Edson and would 
like to have one in my home.” 

Miss Modeana:V. Huffman—"The Edison is nice to play when you 
have company.” 

Mr. Claude Gulley, Vzlier, I]_—“'The New Edison makes the voice 
sound wonderful. It is a beautiful piece of furniture.” 

Mr. Arthur Love, 10 A Sylvester Avenue—“All lovers of music 
abould have a New Edison in their bome.” 


go 


Eason in ny Home to play an the winter time when the fires are lighted.” 


Francis Debney, Box 282—‘I think the Edison phonograph the’ 


best. I would not have any other kind in my home.” 

Mies Nola Juck—* It plays loud and plain so that you can under- 
stand every wor 

Miss Mabel Wilson, 303 North Maple Street—“I am just a school 
girl nine years old, but I love good music when I hear it.” 

Mr. Cecil Bass, 604 Soyth State Street—"I would like to have one 
in my home-because it speaks plain.? 

Miss Sarah Davis, Valier, Il].—“It hea a clear tone and you can 
understand the voice as well.” 

Mr. Norton Rosan—"“I would not get any other talking machine 
but the Edison.” 


Miss Grace Teany— ) could not tell the difference when Mr. Dal-~ 


hart would pause or sing. 


Miss Ruby Saul, 510 North Emma atreet—“The New Edison is the. 


most wonderful phonograph I have ever heard.” 

Miss Lorene Anderson—"“I thought the New Edison was just grand. 
It played so smooth and nice.” 

Miss Pear] Lohmann, Box 366—"‘It is also a very lovely piece of 
furniture as wel! as the very best musica] instrument of its ind” 

Clarerce Pierce, 708 South Victor Street—"We listened and found 
t pbs an Edison, It socnded more natural than any otner phono- 
Feap 

Miss Francis Fornengo, Box 395, and Miss Katie kernango—“I 
would like to have cae i my home, because my motner Ifkes to hear 
them play.” 

Miss Elma Jiacone, Bor 277, Valier, Ill—“I would like to have a 
New Edison in my home to play on a summer night when you have 
visitors.” 

Miss Mary Wyczalkowski, Box 534, Christopher, Nl.—“If we had 
an Edison in cur home I should * 2 proud and play it all the time.” 

Miss Viga Dupont, Box 386, DuQuoin, 1).—"That song Mr. Dal- 
hart sang about the piccaninies was very ice and I would like to play 
like Miss Hood.” 

Miss Katie Bertolero, 211 Helen Avenue—“When my friends come 
to see me how proud I would be to play the New Edison.” 

Miss Grace Payne, Christopher, I)]—"'The music was fine. I ep- 
joyed it very much.” 

Miss Meni Leni—“I would like to hear Mr. Dalhart sing and Miss 
Hood play. I hope they will come back some time.” 

Miss Saska Wyczalkowski—But one thing which surprised me 
most was Vernon Dalhart and the Edison singing. It sounded just 
alike.” 


The above are fr -m letters received in response to our prize offer. 
There was not u -:oor letter in the lot and we sent them into St. 
Louis for a finei choice. The first four extracts are from the 
letter seiected. 


Southern llinois Music Co, 


C, DURHAM, Mgr. 


Christopher, IL Next to Globe Theatre 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Be Sure You Have These 


ECENTLY, we have printed and dis- 

tributed a pamphlet bearing the title, 
“To See Ourselves As Others See Us,” 
which ought to be a source of pride to 
every good Edison dealer. Within its 
covers, we have reproduced two of the lead- 
ing articles that appeared in Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, which presented an outside view- 
point of our Sales Propositions and the Edi- 
son Dealers’ Caravan Convention of 1920. 
As you must know, Printers’ Ink Monthly 
is a leading authority on advertising and 
merchandising, and to have it devote so 
much space and thought to our business 
ideas and ideals is complimentary in the 
fullest measure. We hope that every dealer 
will read this pamphlet whenever he feels 
gloomy or dubious about the future. Read 
carefully, and with proper appreciation, this 
pamphlet should prove a tonic. 


Both “What the Critics Say” and ‘“Edi- 
son’s Musical Miracle’ have been revised 
and reprinted, and quantities of them have 
been shipped to Edison jobbers, and we ad- 
vise the dealers to send to them for their 
share of these interesting and valuable ad- 
junts to Edison salesmanship. 


Keep in the vanguard of the Edison pro- 
cession! 


EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


Aileen Stanley 
Sings ‘‘Scandinavia’”’ 


| 
This is an original, laugh-provoking song. 
Aileen Stanley is a headliner in vaudeville, 
Her interpretation of this Swedish charac.| 
ter song isa scream! 
Reverse: Al Bernard 
sings ‘‘Strut, Miss 
Lizzie.’’ No. 50761. 


**All For You”’ the 
Very Latest Fox Trot 


Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra will pull you out of your | 

chair with this Fox Trot. Itis the newest Broadway dance, | 
: Reverse: Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra 

plays a snappy Fox Trot—“‘I Like It.” 


, No. 50756. | 
Max Fells’ Della 
Robbia Orchestra Plays 


‘‘The Arabian Yosi Man’’ and “Calling.” i 
This famous orchestra is not surpassed — 
when it comes to playing dance music. 

[ 


You will like these two Fox Trots. 
No. 50758. 
FOUR MORE POPULAR HITS | 


Toddle Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra l i 
I Call You Sunshine—Fox Trot é ‘ ~ 50757 
Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra |} ( 


Come and Nestle in Your Daddy’s Arms—Fox Trot \ 


Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra 
Deenah—Fox Trot Raderman’s-Jazz Orchestra 
Make Believe—Fox Trot 
Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 
Siren of a Southern Sea—Fox Trot 


50759 | 


50760 | 
Green Bros. Novelty Band : 


Margie rvey Hindermyer 


In the Heart of Dear Old Italy, Metropolitan Quartet 50763 | 


\ 
} 


Postal Cards Announcing Hits’ 


NE thousand Edison dealers have al 
ready signed up on this Proposition 
Climb on the band wagon, and convine 
your owners and prospects that real hit 
are coming out first on the Edison. | 
Your jobber has agreed to print for you! 
once a month, Government Postal Card: 
similar to the one illustrated, in reducec 
form, above, announcing the newest hits. 
A regulation Government Postal Card i: 
easily read by the person receiving it 
There is no question as to the attentior 
value of this form of advertising. 

There will be no charge to you for the 
printing of these cards. Your jobber will 
bill you simply for the cost of the cards, at 
one cent each in the United States, and twe 
cents each in Canada. 

This is a splendid service furnished by all 
Edison jobbers, at considerable expense. 


How can you afford to pass it up? | 


| 
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I Will Pay $10,000 For 
The Best Thoughts on One of My Problems 


favor ves 


N 1851, RavtepH Watpo EMeErsoN said 
| Ber I only have music on my own terms, 

whenever I wished the ablution and inunda- 
tion of musical waves, that are a bath and a 
medicine. ”’ 


Emerson spoke the thoughts of millions, and 
voiced a need of all humanity. 


It is obvious that the phonographiec reproduc- 
tion of music affords the only means of providing 
music of practically every variety, wherever and 
whenever it is desired; without this means, even 


the well known and almost incalculable benefits 
of music can be derived, in full measure, from 
the proper use of this new instrument. 


Psychologists, physicians, and other scientists 
appreciate that our object is to provide inusic of 
the best sort, under conditions that will insure the 
largest benefits. ‘The new phonograph, which we 
have developed, is merely the instrumentality by 
which I am endeavoring to place truly fine music 
at the command of every household. 


A great many people have said that they regard 


those, who live in the great cen- 
ters of music, can hear it only at 
conventional hours—and, then, 
not always the kind of music 
they most need and desire. 


To make the phonographie 
reproduction of music serve the 
need expressed by Emerson. 
it is necessary that the repro- 
duction shall preserve —undi- 
minished and undistorted—the 
true beauties of the original 
music. ‘The greatest short- 
coming of the phonograph has 
been its lack of realism. It is 
this shortcoming which I have 
sought to remove. ‘The result 
is adegree of realism in our new 
phonograph, which is baffling 
to even the most expert ears, 
whendirect comparison is made 
between livingsingers or instru- 
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Details of 
Mr. Edison’s 


$10,000.00 
Prize Offer 


can be obtained from the Edison dealer 
in your locality. If you do not know 
him, watch for his advertisement in 
your local newspaper’ It costs you 
nothing to compete for these prizes. 


If you are not already familiar with 
the New Edison, the Edison dealer 
will afford you every opportunity to 
become familiar with it, and will supply 
you with all necessary literature. 


All ideas must be submitted upon 
blanks, which the Edison dealer will 
provide, and must be mailed prior to 
September 2nd, 1921 


You do not have to be a trained 
writer in order to win one of the 


this new instrument as the best 
phonograph in existence 
While such statements are 
naturally gratifying to me, I 
find that the importance of 
our work in the field of music 
is somewhat obscured by the 
fact that so many people con- 
tinue to think of this new in: 
strument merely as a phono- 
graph. ‘They may think of it 
as the best phonograph—but 
it still is only a phonograph to 
them. 


I want a phrase, which will 
emphasize that our new instru- 
ment is not a mere machine, 
but that it is an instrumental- 
ity, by which the true beauties 
and the full benefits of music can 
be brought into every home. 


The phrase should not con- 


Prize Contest Answer Blanks. 
' your jobber. 


mentalists and the reproduc- 
tion or ReE-CREaTION of their 
work by our new instrument. 


Were Emerson alive today, 
I feel that our new phonograph would be ac- 
cepted by him as a satisfactory answer to the 
need, which he expressed. At any rate, the 
psychological research work, which we have been 
conducting for nearly two years, indicates that 


prizes. Ideas are what count. 


tain more than four or five 
words. I want a dignified ex- 
pression, which will clearly 
distinguish this instrument 
from al] other sound reproducing devices. 


I have authorized that $10,000 00 in prizes be 
paid for the best ideas submitted. 


(Signed) Tuomas A Epison 


| The advertisement, shown above, will be inserted in a big list of June National 
Magazines and Farm Papers, and will bring crowds to your store for the $10,000 
Be sure to have a supply on hand. Get them from 
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Good Guessing—or What? 


S we go to press, all authorities are 

agreed that the Germans will yield to 
the Allies’ ultimatum. “The German repa- 
rations question has been the largest single 
obstacle in the road toward better business. 
It is perhaps difficult for the Nebraska 
farmer, or the Louisiana planter, to realize 
that the adjustment of the German indem- 
nity means more to him, at the present 
time, than any other single event, within 
human control, but such, nevertheless, is 
the case. 


In 1919, when most business men were 
optimists, we were pessimists. We are now 
optimists. In 1919, we were somewhat like 
the man, who has pains, which forebode 
appendicitis. We now feel very much like 
the man, who has had a successful opera- 
tion, and has reached the culmination of his 
convalescence. 


A great many people have wondered at 
uur optimism, and some have said that Mr. 
Maxwell was merely whistling to keep up 
his courage. Let us see whether he was 
guessing, or reasoning. 


‘Three months ago, Mr. Maxwell, in an 
interview given to the New York Tribune 
and the New York Commercial, said as 
follows: 


‘“‘“A German has patience, but not the pa- 
tience to play a losing game, once he is con- 
vinced the odds are against him. ‘They are 
making a great fuss about the reparation 
demands, but they are anxious to trade with 
us and to get back extensively into world 
commerce, and it is my conviction, based 
upon both a close study of the situation and 
a long acquaintance with and observation 
of the German temperament, that they do 
not intend to maintain for long their oppo- 
sition to the Allies’ terms. 

“When the matter is settled, I think a 


Ee ee ee 


Are You All Set For the Edison Dealers’ Caravan Convention of 192 1 | 
$$$ SS ee eee 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


great many people will be surprised at thi 
quantity of manufactured goods which thr 
Germans will offer us, and the prices a’ 
which such goods will be offered. Thi 
price of the mark (without the proper kin 
of tariff in this country) will give them ar 
advantage in our markets on goods, ir 
which labor is an important cost element! 

Selling at the dollar and paying 
labor and overhead with the mark wil 
compensate, in a considerable degree, foi 
the necessity of buying raw materials from 
us with dollars.” | 

Next to the German reparations ques 
tion, bank credit is probably the most im! 
portant factor in the present day busines 
situation. During March, Mr. Maxwel 
stated in public, on four different occasions 
that, in his opinion, the Bank of Englanc¢ 
would lower its discount rate within thirty 
days and that this would be followed by the 
lowering of re-discount rates in the variou: 
Federal Reserve Banks. | 

If this was guessing, it is pretty gooc 
guessing. Don’t you think so? 

Freight rates present another importan| 
problem. We believe that there will be ¢ 
readjustment of railroad wages shorth 
after this number of DIAMOND PoInT: 
reaches your hands, and that it will be 
rather promptly followed by a readjust 
ment of freight rates on grain and variou: 
basic commodities. 

In other words, the obstacles to thé 
complete recovery of general business are 
rapidly disappearing. However, there is ne 
Aladdin’s lamp, which will immediately re: 
store normal conditions. Fortunately, there 
is no buyers’ strike against the New Edisor 
and the Edison dealer does not have to wait 
for general business conditions to become 
normal. Join the ‘Beat 1920” Club, anc 
get out and get it. 
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The Magic of Music 


E continue to get reports of Mood 

Change charts and parties, and it is 
sod for profitable reflection to see how all 
srts and conditions of men and women re- 
st to the idea underlying this national 
‘ries of experiments. One day we hear 
‘om a fire company, and learn that a com- 
any of “smoke eaters” have undergone the 
Iood Change test, and are so enthusiastic 
yout it that they want all the fire compa- 
es in the country to undergo this musical 
ial. Another day we are told of some 
ge class in an institution of learning hav- 
g a Mood Change party and giving inter- 
iting testimony on their re-actions. Still 
sother day we learn that a society writer 
| 
f 


is attended the meeting of an exclusive 
‘ub, which was convened for the purpose 
Mood Change experimentation by way 
( the New Edison, and has written an ac- 
‘unt of the evening for the Society Page 
¢ a newspaper. Or, again, we are in- 
‘rmed that the editor of a musical journal 
|comes interested, and writes an article for 
|s magazine on the subject of moods and 
lusic. So the news of the Edison psycho- 
lzical experiment in music spreads from 
‘e to the other. Quite the most arresting 
‘cument on the subject that we have seen 
ely came from Miss D. B. Johnson, of 
prt Smith, Ark. Miss Johnson is in the 
vertising business. We will let her speak 
: herself : 

“First accept the very hearty congratula- 
‘ns of another adman on the very clever 
d original campaign you are putting over 
sth the Mood Change test. While I was 
cing it at the R. C. Bollinger Music 


k 


FEVENTY-FIVE dealers from the 
' Philadelphia territory gathered at the 
‘anufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on the 
ernoon of May 3rd, for a very interest- 
i. and profitable discussion of the Edison 
siness. 

'H. E. Blake acted as Chairman. E. H. 
‘lips, Credit Manager of Thomas A. 
‘ison, Inc., and H. R. Skelton, Super- 


Store, Mr. Weaver used the RE-CREA- 
TION ‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought.’ 
One of the re-actions I had to that was 
this idea: 


“It is necessary—if the next two decades 
show an increase in your business—that you 
not only develop the sales possibilities of the 
Edison but, also, you will have to help edu- 
cate the public on the value, or vital neces- 
sity, of children learning to play and sing. I 
had a vision of two homes I know—both 
middle class and rather commonplace—in 
fact, a regular American laborer’s home. 
In one of these the mother made great sac- 
rifices in order that her children might learn 
music. [he other mother didn’t believe 
in ‘frills.’ The children of the first home 
made much better, happier men and women, 
although none of them is great, or won- 
derful musicians. Using that thought for 
the basic idea, a motion picture could be 
worked out that would go over big. ‘This 
month’s (Feb.) number of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly has a very interesting article on 
romantic ideas, worked out as advertising 
films, which will give you a better under- 
standing of my vision than this letter. 

“You may class this letter as a ‘Mood 
Test Change.’ With best wishes for a great- 
er success than you have even dreamed.” 

We want to say that Miss Johnson’s 
“Mood Test Change” visioned for her ex- 
actly what we feel to be the real power 
and use in music—making better men and 
women. As Bovee said: “The four ne- 
cessities of life are food, shelter, raiment 
and music.’ And no human should be de- 
prived of what is a necessity. 


Meeting of Dealers at Philadelphia 


visor, were present, as were also R. B. 
Cope, of Girard Phonograph Company, and 
his sales force. 

In the evening, Mr. Cope was host at a 
banquet, given at the Manufacturers’ Club. 

Mr. Maxwell ran down for the evening 
and spoke at the banquet. 

A spirit of great optimism prevailed, and 
improved sales were generally reported. 


) “WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


/ 


Large and Enthusiastic Attendance at 


Albany and St. 


| eee dealers and_ their 

ployees from the Albany territory reg- 
istered at the one-day Conference held at 
the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, April 13. 

The key-note of the meeting was optim- 
ism. It was the general opinion that the 
New Edison has suffered less from the busi- 
ness depression than any other sound re- 
producing device, and, also, less than other 
lines of merchandise usually sold by dealers, 
who are not engaged in the selling of the 
Edison line exclusively. 

That the Sales Propositions have con- 
tributed materially to the vigorous condi- 
tion of Edison business at the present time 
was recognized, and dealers, who have not 
as yet employed some of the more important 
Propositions, expressed their intention of 
putting them into immediate use. “This was 
notably true of Proposition No. 4. The 
conversion of these dealers followed the 
Mood Change experiment which was suc- 
cessfully conducted at the meeting. 

The new Turn-Table Proposition was 
approved, and a majority of the dealers 
pledged themselves to install Turn-Tables, 
if a practicable rearrangement of their 
stores to provide the necessary space can be 
worked out by the Jobber’s Traveler. 

The improved mechanical quality of the 
RE-CREATION, the “beats” recently 
scored by the Production Department of 
the Laboratories on “popular hits,” and the 
guarantee this gives, of still faster work in 
future, evoked general expression of great 
satisfaction from the conventionites. “That 
this highly satisfactory condition will con- 
tribute a large membership from the Al- 
bany territory, to the ‘““Beat 1920” Club is 
a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. Maxwell conducted the meeting and 
acted as toastmaster at the banquet, held 
at the Ten Eyck, which followed the busi- 
ness session. 

Mr. J. B. Gregg, Advertising Manager, 
was also present from the Laboratories. 

Similarly enthusiastic and successful was 
the one-day meeting of St. Louis dealers 
held at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on 
Aprile 25; 


em- 
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Louis Meetings | 


The one hundred and _ twenty-sevc 
dealers who registered (some of them fro 
the extreme borders of the St. Louis ter 
tory) were as indifferent to the unseaso; 
ably hot weather, which prevailed, as th 
are unaffected in spirit by the necessity ( 
hard work to get business. | 


The Sales Propositions, each of whic 
was discussed in turn and to the exte 
recommended by its importance, we 
unanimously endorsed. | 

Optimism was predominant, and in t] 
talks made by dealers, there was not missir 
an exultant note at the increasing moni 
rate among the “Talkers.” 

The Mood Change experiment was su 
cessfully conducted. Several dealers, wl 
previously were fearful that a Moi 
Change Party would be difficult to orga’ 
ize and conduct, were converted to the sir 
plicity of the modus operandi by the der 
onstration. ) 

An approved Turn-Table Comparis¢ 
was also given and greater activity ( 
Proposition No. 7 in the St. Louis territo 
may be expected as a result. 

Mr. 1s] ]Leonardsotethec Laboratori 
conducted the meeting. Supervisors J. | 
Callahan and J. W. Scott were present } 
was also Mr. A. H. Curry, President at 
General Manager of the Texas-Oklahor! 
Phonograph Company, Edison jobbers : 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Curry’s address to t? 
dealers on the Sales Propositions, made ° 
the close of the meeting, was enthusiastic: 
ly received. | 

The dealers were Mr. Silverston} 
cuests at a banquet and dinner show he 
in the Grand Ball Room of the Statler! 
the evening following the convention. Cc 
ers were laid for 168. 

The Tone-Test given by Mr. Venn 
Dalhart and his accompanist, Miss Ad: 
yne Hood, was warmly received. Both « 
tists were repeatedly encored. 

Judging from the many expressions hea 
at the banquet, a large attendance of » 
Louis dealers may be expected at the Ch 
cago and New Orleans Caravan Conve 
tions. | 
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You Can Do It, Too 


vou Can Sell Three Out of Any Six Edison Phonographs, If You 
Will ‘““Tie a Good Man’s Name” to Them 


By E. C. BOYKIN 


F I came into your store and told you 
‘BA that I had an infallible way of selling 
‘Edison Phonographs, and you could afford 
to pay me any price I would ask for my 
service, wouldn’t you? 
' Not long ago the factory offered every 
Edison Dealer in the United States an in- 
fallible w ay of selling Edison Phonographs. 
I know it is infallible because we’ve proved 
it, and because other dealers in our part of 
ithe country are proving it also. 
' Perhaps you are using this sales plan and 
finding out for yourself how infallible it is. 
If you are not using it, my advice to you is 
‘to get out of your files the factory’s Bulle- 
‘tin on “Tying a Good Man’s Name’”’ to a 
phonograph and read it carefully again. 
Then, select any number of phonographs 
you oh out of your stock. “Tie a Good 
Man’s Name” to each one of these phono- 
igraphs. If you haven’t any of these ‘Tie 
a Good Man’s Name” cards, wire your job- 
-ber to send you some immediately, by re- 
turn mail. 
' Then put these phonographs on your 
‘truck and drive them to the homes of some 
‘of your prospects. When Mrs. Prospect 
| Jones opens the door, tell her you have a 
surprise for her in the shape of an Edison 
Phonograph and a program of Edison RE- 
{CREATIONS which Mr. Edison wants 
‘her to use as a special favor to him, with- 
(out any obligation to her, for three whole 
days. 
_ If Mrs. Jones hesitates about letting you 
)put a phonograph in her home for three 
_days, stand by and sell her the idea of let- 
) ting it come in. Then, make a definite date 
to call at Mrs. Jones’ home inside of three 
| days to give her a thorough demonstration 
of the New Edison. 
| Having “planted” this phonograph in 
Mrs. Jones’ home, get on your truck and 
drive to the home of another prospect and 
repeat the performance. 
t 6 will gamble that you will sell three out 
of any six that you plant in the homes of 
prospects. 


Bear in mind that the making of a date 
to call on Mrs. Jones to demonstrate the 
phonograph is one of the big important 
features of selling phonographs in this 
method, and above all things keep the date. 

On April Ist, the New York Edison 
Shop began planting its phonographs all 
over New York City. During the first fif- 
teen days of April we planted thirty-two 
and closed seventeen of them. During 
April we planted sixty-seven and_ sold 
thirty-one of them. During the last ten 
days of April we jumped our planting to 
five a day, and we are planning to increase 
this to ten as soon as we have our other 
planting team trained. If we maintain our 
average of selling 50 per cent of our 
‘plants,’ we expect to increase them to 
twenty a day. 

In other words, if you, or any other Edi- 
son Dealer in the United States, will “Vie 
a Good Man’s Name’’ to at least two Edi- 
son Phonographs every day, you would 
revolutionize your business, and incidental- 
ly revolutionize the Edison business inside 
of three months. 

Possibly you may wonder where the Ed1- 
son Shop gets the names of those in whose 
homes we plant these phonographs. We 
get them mostly from RE-CREATION 
Concerts and Mood Change Parties. The 
Edison Shop is giving about fifty Mood 
Change Parties and RE-CREATION 
Concerts every week. “The minute one of 
our Concert Men turns in the name of a 
prospect we hustle out and try to plant a 
phonograph in the home of that prospect. 
In other words, our RE-CREATION 


Concerts and Mood Change Parties are a 


part of our “Tie a Good Man’s Name” 
campaign. 
However, we endeavor to plant phono- 


graphs everywhere we can. We have plant- 
ed and sold phonographs in the homes of 
people whose door-bells we ring on a 
chance. We figure that anybody on earth 
who hasn’t a phonograph is a good planting 
prospect. 
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They'll Tell the World 


HO said business was bad? Ask Mr. 

Laurence H. Lucker, or his traveler, 
Mr. H. E. Stinchfield, and they will a tale 
unfold about their dealer, R. L. Tollefson 
Co., of Rochester, Minn., which would 
make even a sleepy turtle prick up its ears. 
‘The reproduction on the opposite page of 
the full-page newspaper ad. run in the 
Rochester Daily Bulletin, of April 19th, 
1921, by the Tollefson Company, tells the 
story very effectively. 


Mr. Lucker, and they were taking this’ 


means of proclaiming their joy and enter- 
prise to the inhabitants of the city. 
somnolent storekeepers sat up and rubbed 
their eyes. “They had gotten into the habit 
of accepting the theory of hard times, and 


The - 


were quite unprepared for such an exhibi- | 


tion of triumphant business. “The Roch- 
ester newspapers spread themselves on the 
event. The Daily Post and Record said by 


way of comment: 


eee 


THE TOLLEFSON PARADE OF TRUCKS LOADED WITH EDISONS 


The local merchants of Rochester, who 
had been sitting tight and consoling one an- 
other with dark and dismal stories of busi- 
ness depression and no sales, were rudely 
awakened from their monotonous litany of 
“nothing doing” one day, when a brass 
band went blaring through the principal 
streets of their town, heading a procession 
of trucks loaded down with Edison Pho- 
nographs. 

A whole carload of these instruments had 
been received at the railroad by the Tollef- 
son Company, the shipment being sent by 


“THE THING BEYOND 


“The largest shipment of sound-repro- | 


ducing instruments, valued at $25,000, ever 
received at Rochester, was unloaded here 
today by the R. L. Tollefson Company. 


There was a solid car of New Edison Pho- 


nographs, with several thousand RE- 
CREATIONS, loaded on trucks and 
headed with Harold Cooke’s band paraded 
the business districts this afternoon. 

“H. S. Stinchfield, district manager for 
the Edison Company, in commenting on 
music and its charms, said: 


“What would this world be like if we 
THE THING BEYOND” 
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id not have our music? What would our bands, orchestras, and musicians? And, 
eloved U. S. A. be without its music? most of all, what would our homes be like 


What would Rochester be without its if within them we did not have music? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1921 THE ROCHESTER DAILY BULLETIN PAGE SEVEN 


We have just received a $25,000.00 shipment: 


A SOLID CARLOAD 


Edison Phonographs 


“Put Your Faith In Edison” 


Th D For the New Edison in Rochester and vicinity has. been so big that it has become nec- 
e eman essary for us to buy Edison Instruments in carload lots. This carload shipment gives 


us a wide variety of New Edison Models in all finishes. Buy your Edison now and get the model and finish you want. 


| Edison Stood The Gaff 


Edison Phonograph prices today are less than 15% greater than in 1914, including War Tax. Edison Phonographs did not advance 
with every increase in the price of raw materials. Mr. Edison personally absorbed the increase, thereby stabilizing the Edison Phono- 
graph Business. 


The New Edison Extended Payments 


Is the only phonograph that can successfully sustain the test of direct comparison with 

living artists. For the convenience af those who desire it, The NEW EDISON can be purchas- 
Amy Ellerman and the Fleming ttio who gave a direct comparison recital in Roch- ed on our liberal payment plan. By this plan it is possible for every home to own and 

ester last spring proved conclusively that the Edison Re-Creation and the voice of enjoy the master product of, the world’s greatest genius and not miss the money while 

the living artist are indistinguishable. paying for it. 


The New Edison is the Only Instrument that 
can Satisfactorily Play All Makes of.Records 


R. L. TOLLEFSON COMPANY 


Rochester, Minn. S.B DUNNIGAN Automatic 2912 


Mer. Edison Dept. 
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Comparisons Are Only Odious to Inferior: 


URN-TABLE comparisons are al- 

ways triumphant for the New Edison, 
Statistics prove it consistently. Not long 
ago, Mr. N. JT. Holbrook, the Edison 
dealer at Carthage, Mo., gave a demonstra- 
tion for the Southwest Missouri Railroad 
Club, in which he compared the playing of 
three well-known makes of talking ma- 
chines with the New Edison. ‘There were 
eighty-six persons in the audience. The 
concert lasted for three-quarters of an hour, 
during which each sound-reproducing in- 
strument had its inning. “Then a vote was 
taken. When the result was tabulated, it 
was found that seventy-nine out of the 
eighty-six (seven not voting at all), were 
lined up as follows: Nineteen for the three 
leading talking machines, and sixty for the 
New Edison. 

The other day, Mr. W. C. Stiver, of the 
Girard Phonograph Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was inspired by our Turn-Table to write 
the following rhapsody: 
ined 
musical trial where the contestants give 
testimony to prove before the world of mu- 
sic lovers which has the right to wear the 


“Tt is a revolving witness stand, 


gem-studded-crown, as the world’s great; 
Phonograph. 
“Tt is a musical arena, where the worl; 


champion Phonograph challenges all co. 
ers and knocks every contestant clean out} 
the ring. 

“It isa musical baseball team, tl 
knocks home runs and rolls up the sco 
Winning games and pennants on the Phos, 
graph Diamond. 


“It is a musical race course, where 


thoroughbred shows his training and m, 
tle, and wins the blue ribbon, unless 4 
judges are incapable of appreciation. | 


New Edison is that full-blooded racer. 


“Tt is a revolving stage, where the act 


and actresses by their eloquent and sup} 
lative art compel the audience to think; 
life-real life. | 

“It is a banquet of that which satis) 


and inspires the deepest sentiments, a: 


lifts the soul to forgetfulness of life’s ry 
ged way, as we feast with the spirit of n; 
sic and drink of life’s truest inspiration. 

All of which means, in plain Englil 
that every dealer ought to have a Tu} 
Table, even if he has to build a “garag’ 
TOTaI ts 


Would You Stop Business for Music? 


VERYBODY knows that Charles M. 


Schwab is a great lover of music, but 
not everybody knows what is in back of his 
feeling. It is not just a hobby with him. 
It is far more than that. If a big, practical 
captain of industry feels the way he does 
about it, why cannot all business men share 
his emotion? ‘The editorial from the New 
York Times, which we quote, sums it up 
for us in a few words: 

“In the great Bethlehem Steel Works 
they stop all the machinery at a certain hour 
every day, says The American Boy. And 
then what happens. The thousands of men 
and women who work there listen to music. 
It’s very costly to stop all the machinery in 
a big factory and do a thing like that. But 
Charles M. Schwab, who arranged it, says 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


the gain of it offsets the loss. Meloc 
get the workers’ minds off their work 
dust out their brains—and they go back: 
freshed mentally and_ physically. Th 
work better, they produce more, they | 
happier. 


“We suppose you're wondering, 'D: 
Schwab take his own medicine?’ He dé 
Every week without fail he takes off sevel 
hours to listen to music. He’s a practil 
man, so he must have his reasons. 4H! 
they are: ‘I don’t want to become a dril 
up business man. I want to keep alive | 
fountains of sentiment. If sentiment sho‘ 
ever go out of my life I would feel tha 
had ceased to exist as a human being, t! 
I had become a machine. Music helps } 
to keep human.’ ” 


| 
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“The Extreme Ingenuity of This Scheme 
| Delights Me” 


[HOSE were Mr. Edison’s own words 
when he read the following letter sent 
s by Mr. James P. Lacey, of The Dia- 
ond Misc onop, -Inc., Peoria, Ill. No 
irther comment is necessary on this 100% 
‘an to dispose of second-hand talkers: 
'“Dear Mr. Maxwell: We did not reply 
_ your circular letter of February 15th, 
or fill out the questionnaire regarding the 
‘cond-hand talking machines, for the 
ason that our method in handling them— 
‘hich we are willing to admit in advance 
ay be very unbusinesslike—is quite differ- 
it from the way in which some of the 
“alers take care of the proposition. We 
ick out only the choicest exchange pros- 
ects to talk to at all. By that I mean, only 
‘ose who wish Chippendales. They must 
+ people who are thoroughly disgusted 
ith their needle style machine; people 
ho are already boosters for the New Edi- 
and whom we can count on as helping 
5 to more Edison sales through their en- 
jusiasm over the instrument. ‘To these 
sople we say, something like this: 
““Now, Mr. Jones, we are not permit- 
d to allow you any sort of an exchange 
or your ‘talker’ on the New Edison. How- 
ver, we will do this for you: You sign 
> a contract for the Chippendale; make 
our initial payment; we will deliver it to 
bu; pick up your old machine; bring it 
‘to our store; put it into our second-hand 
yom and endeavor to sell it for you at the 
‘ice you think you should get out of it. 
Ze will not guarantee to dispose of it in 
imé month, six 
sonths, or at all, 
ut if you will help 
3 by sending any- 
ae whom you think 
ught buy it, we 
“ll do all we can to 
ispose of it to some 
{ the many people 
“ho come to us ask- 
ig about second- 
and phonographs, 
ot, of course, to the 


Do 


Hustling never hurt anybody. 


hustling ever really killed anybody. 
said : 


the cradle to the cemetery.” 


Edison Phonographs. 


You Believe It? 


Do you believe it? Ido. Muchly. 


I wonder if you saw what one of the big doctors had to say about hust- 
ling. This noted sawbones spent a lot of time trying to find out whether 
After looking over a lot of hustlers he 


“It's the crawl that kills, the slow poking, ‘dilatory, procrasti- 
nating person, who dawdles throug ‘ 
early dissolution than the hustler who goes at a racing clip from 


l hope you are a hustler. It means you will live longer and sell more 


Hustlingly yours, 
, 
’ ° : 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


extent of jeopardizing any Edison sales. You 
tell us now flatly what you think is the low- 
est figure you could possibly accept for your 
machine and we will then tell you what is 
the most we can hope to get for you out of 
it. We make no charge, of course, for 
helping you dispose of the old machine, nor 
do we charge you for storage while it is 
with us. When we consummate the sale 
for you, if the transaction is cash, we will 
credit your phonograph account with the 
entire amount we receive for the old ma- 
chine, less any repair or refinishing charges 
on it.’ 

“This is the general way in which we 
have handled the situation so far. It has 
its faults we know; it also has its advan- 
tages. For one thing, any new owner who 
takes this plan usually gets busy after one 
or two months and sends numerous people 
in to see us about buying the old phono- 
graph. ‘hese people, we, of course, try to 
sell New Edisons to, because, we explain 
to them, if their Friend Jones was not satis- 
fied with anything except an Edison, we 
do not see how they will be. We have 
handled about thirty-eight phonographs all- 
told on this plan. The day is not distant— 
in fact, it is here—when all Edison dealers 
will have to seriously consider this matter 
of second-hand ‘talkers’. I should not think 
Mr. Edison could possibly require a finer 
testimonial regarding “The Phonograph 
with a Soul’ than this condition offers, and 
I cannot close my letter without saying to 
you that I think this also proves, beyond 
the question of the 
doubt, the wisdom 
of your policy in 
keeping the New 
Edison advertising 
and selling promo- 
tional plans on a 
higher plane than 
the method adopted 
by the talking ma- 
chine people.-—Very 
truly yours, James 


Palacey. 


ifeis in more danger of 


“Let’s be Reasonable—Above All, Optimistic 


FTER all, learning to use your head 
is about the most important lesson 
that can be given you. The trouble with 
most of us is that we use our heads last, 
instead of first. Usually, your local news- 
paper will only be too glad if you offer to 


furnish it some good idea for editorial 
treatment. Mr. F. B. Schwartz, of the 


Ringle Store, Warsaw, Ind., found this to 
be a fact, when he talked to the editor of the 
Warsaw Daily Times, and told him that he 
thought the farmer was being misled by his 
own personal losses, and forgot that others 
were in the same boat with him, and that 
it might serve an excellent purpose 1f such 
an idea were expounded in his journal. The 
editor was glad of this suggestion, and 
wrote an editorial, the title of which heads 
this article. When it appeared, it was re- 
ceived by farmers and merchants alike with 
decided approval, and the compliments were 
plentiful. Other. dealers might follow the 
example of Mr. Schwartz, and profit there- 
by, for, although nothing was said in the 
editorial about the Edison business in par- 
ticular, the note struck was one that would 
be helpful to everybody, and that is always 
commendable spirit. Here is the editorial: 

“After all, in the readjustment of prices 
for products and goods, the farmers have 
not been the hardest hit in the dropping 
of prices. 

“For instance, take the larger retail mer- 
chant of any town or city who carries a 
stock of from $30,000 to $60,000, and 
compare the loss he is taking today on the 
goods he has to sell with the loss of a 
farmer who has 2,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,000 bushels of corn, and 2,000 bushels of 
oats. If the farmer is compelled to sell 
now and take a loss in his products of 
about $3,000 or a little more, that does not 
compare in extent with that of the mer- 
chant with $30,000 worth of stock which 
he is compelled to sell at a loss averaging 
from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. This 
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“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


merchant’s loss would run from $7,500 { 
$12,000, and he must do it to distribu 
some of the goods on hand which soon by 
comes unseasonable and later on, if held 
long time, almost unsalable at any price. 


“In taking this loss, the merchant is als 
making a dent in his capital, which is e 
sential in doing business, while the farmer 
loss is on his year’s products, whether grai 
or livestock. He has his land left, and cal 
ing it his capital, it has not been impaired t 
any great extent as to price. 

“All people know, or should know, th 
when farmers are getting good prices fe 
their products, it means prosperity for al 
The farmer is entitled to high prices x 
the indications are that the prices for h 
products will probably move to highe 
levels sooner than he expects. But in th 
era of a general drop in prices of almos 
everything, he must also consider that h 
is not the only one who has cause to fet 
blue. Merchants in dry goods, clothing 
shoes and other lines are also taking thei 
loss in their offerings to the public and 1 
many of these lines prices have been marke 
down from 30 to more than 50 per cen 
and it is the opinion of The Times the 
farmers as well as the public should YY 
now for their needs at a time when pul 
chases can be made to advantage. T 
chances are that these lowered prices wi 
not continue indefinitely, but that, on ‘th 
contrary, prices will move higher. 

“Tt is true that merchants, farmers an 
others engaged in various lines of trad 
have been hard hit in this era of economica 
readjustment. But we should not sit dow 
and keep on crying about it. “Throw ol 
your pessimistic thought and take on a 
optimistic slant at the future. If you hay 
any delayed project on hand, do it; if yo 
have been putting off your purchases in an 
line, make them now. It will be to youl 
advantage and to the advantage of ou 
general prosperity.” 


| 
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place his initials after read- 
| number of “Diamond Points.” 


‘or each member of your sales ee ae 
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This July Display in Your Window, Indicate 


That You Are Selling the Very Latest in Musi 


EW people realize the elaborate pains 
taken by the Edison Laboratories to 
keep in touch with new hits. 


“The Edison Bunch on Broadway” 
might well be compared with the city staff 
of a large metropolitan newspaper, or the 
scouts employed by major league ball 
teams. 


The following is an extract from our 
July National Advertising: 

“In the try-out rooms of the music pub- 
lishers, back-stage at rehearsals, in the 
cabarets and roof gardens, at the first 
nights of music shows, everywhere that the 
newest things in popular music are to be 
heard—you will find Edison Scouts ever 
on the alert for the latest “in popular 
music.” 

This is the theme of the July Window 


Display, and a very interesting display it is. 


The center piece of the display shov 
Broadway, brilliantly lighted, winding o 
into distant hills, and graphically illustrat 
the copy which reads: ‘‘Edison Hit Scou 
ever on the alert for the latest in populé 
music make Broadway 25,000 miles long. 

‘There are three panels that tie-up wit 
the center piece of the display, showing | 
roof garden scene, a musical comedy r 
hearsal, and a try-out room of a musici 
publisher. 

Two attractive cards, one of which lis 
several new RE-CREATIONS, the othe 
a follow-up on the $10,000 prize contes 
complete this six-piece display. 

The originality and interesting variet 
of subjects, upon which our National Ac 
vertising is built, are the wonder of the ac 
vertising world. It will pay you to link u 
your store with this advertising, by usin 
our monthly interlocking window display: 
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The $10,000 Prize Contest and the 
Salesman 


JAVE you decided just how your sales 
force will handle real, and prospec- 
> owners who want to enter the Prize 


i 


ntest ? 

Edison Interlock for June offered some 
‘sible advice on this subject which de- 
ves repetition. 

{t sounded a wholesome warning against 
‘ouraging a prospective buyer to believe 
it he has a chance to win a prize, unless 
his heart the salesman is convinced that 
| prospect really has a chance. Blasted 
des are not very likely to conduce to a 
chasing disposition on the part of the 
»spect—unless, perhaps, it’s a disposition 
“get even” by purchasing of your com- 
itor. : 


The same warning “goes” in handling 
‘sent owners—except that still greater 
‘cretion should be employed. Your pres- 
‘ owner is a real asset in your business, 
ile the prospective owner, at best, 1s 
ya probable asset. Don’t permit a sales- 
'n to jeopardize the enthusiasm and good- 
| of a “booster” by leading him to be- 
ve that a neatly turned phrase is likely 
‘win him a prize. 

Your salesmen should be instructed to 
phasize to all applicants for entry blanks, 
tt the prizes will not be awarded for con- 
dutions which represent only ingenuity in 
embling nice-sounding words into a 
ver phrase and do not express the idea 
ich Mr. Edison wants, as explained in 


the advertisements of the contest—a digni- 
fied phrase which will emphasize that the 
New Edison is not a mere machine, or a 
different kind of talking machine, but ‘‘an 
instrumentality by which the true beauties 
and the full benefits of music can be 
brought into every home.” 

This matter is so important that, if you 
have not already done so, you should call 
your sales force into conference and point 
out the necessity of impressing upon con- 
testants the basis upon which the awards 
will be made, and of being ultra-conserva- 
tive in passing opinion on ideas which 
are referred to them by contestants, for that 
purpose. 

In all cases a copy of the interlocking 
folder, which explains the terms of the 
Prize Contest, should be handed to the ap- 
plicant when he is given the entry blanks, 
and he should be cautioned to read it very 
carefully before attempting to crystallize 
his thoughts into phrase. 

Mood Change Parties open a splendid op- 
portunity for the distribution of entry blanks 
and interlocking folders. Dealers who are 
signed up on Proposition No. 4 and are 
giving Mood Change Parties will find that 
the Prize Contest can be used in a way 
that will greatly increase their bookings for 
additional Parties and will add to their 
sales and prospect lists in consequence. 

If you are not signed up on Proposition 
No. 4, ask your jobber to send you the 
necessary pledge forms. 
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Texas-Oklahoma 
and Mr. 


the 
Dallas, Texas, 


Phonographs. 


the following letter: 


This circular, 
forceful Edison message. 


impression on its recipients. 


prise a field of choice po- 
tential Edison buyers. They 
receive good salaries. Their 
incomes are not affected by 
periods of adverse business 

' conditions. They are the 
sort of people on whom you 
should concentrate a large 
share of your sales efforts 
these days. 


“You would do well, in 
our opinion, to visit each 
Western Union manager in 
your trade territory and dis- 
cuss with him the message 
embodied in this circular. In 
addition, tie the name of 
each of these men to a New 
Edison and deliver it to his 
home. 


“Don’t you agree that this 
trail should lead you to the 
sale of several New Edisons? 
Will you hit this trail and 


let us know the outcome 2” 


For those who use their 
heads first, instead of last, 
nearly everything that comes 
their way may be turned into 
some sort of asset. Mr. W. 


J. Carson, of Edison Pho- 


EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 


LL of us recall the exchange of tele- 
grams between Mr. A. H. Curry, of 
Phonograph Co., 
Maxwell, 
October, concerning the prices of Edison 
‘Lhe wcircular. 
below, was distributed by Mr. Curry with 


“Here’s a trail that should lead you to 
the sale of several New Edisons. 


“The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has sent a copy of the attached cir- 
cular to the manager of each of its offices. 
you will note, 
Linked up as it 
is with one pertaining to their own busi- 
ness, you can bank on it that this Edison 
message will make more than an ordinary 


“These Western Union managers com- 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING 


Good Trails to Follow 


nographs, Ltd., San Francisco, writes — 
that he and his associates have put the ty 
telegrams to another use, which is also a 
mirably clever. ‘The letter from Mr. Ca 
son explains their method in full: | 


“Dear Mr. Maxwell: I believe that yc 
would be interested in knowing the pla 
that we have adopted at the Edison Sho 
to assist the salesman in getting the Gi 
Wise Scrap Book on the knees of the cu 
tomers. 


last 


reproduced 


“In view of the general price declin 
and the fact that the public is NOW we 
informed about the big price cut on tl 
Columbia, ninety-nine cases out of or 
hundred want to know if the Edison wi 
be cut and when. 


carries a 


“You recall the telegram that Cun 
sent to you from Dallas on October 2: 
1920, and your definite and authoritatiy 


THE WESTERN UNJON TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The attached reproduction of an advertisement by the Texas- | 
Oklahoma Phonograph Co., of Dallas, Texas, shows an effective use of | 
reproduced telegrams consisting of a question and an answer which 
together, along with the imprint on the back, tell the whole story 


and hake a convincing presentment of the entire case. 


FRONT BACK 


A Question 
_| WEST UNION 


New Edison Be 
Redticed? 


NO! 


The reproductions of the two telegrams herewtth tell @ vital truth and 
will interest prospective purchasers of The New 
Edison Phonograph 


DALLAS TEXAS OCTOBER 20, 1920 


MR. WM. MAXWELL, 
VICE sete, Wie 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC. 
OR ANGE» NEW JERSEY 


SU: EEL FREE TO ASK 
WIRE REPLY TO THE QUESTION 


gue A. H. CURRY. 
TEXAS. OKLAHOMA PHONOGRAPH co. 


YOU TO MAKE A 


These telegrams tell their own story 


Will Prices On the qa 


The prices of Edison Phonographs have increased luvs 
than 18 per cent in the last sux years 


The Answer 
UNIONE: 


It cost him milltons in profits he could have made but— 


“Edison Stood the Gaff”’ 


and kept his favorite invention teuthin the reach of Everyone 


1920 OCT 20 PM 1 10 
A283NY 29 BLUE FY WEST ORANGE NJ 140P 20 


A H CURRY 
TEXAS OKLA PHONO CO DALLAS TEX 


YOU _CAN STATE GPE pL 4 THAT THERE WILL BE 
ae REDUCTION IN PR 


AF’ 
ILLIAM MAXWELL. 


BEYOND” 


— ee 
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eply on the same date. We have made most of the cases the customer auto- 
opies of these telegrams, on regular West- matically turns over a few pages and the 
rn Union blanks, and have pasted them material confronting him is of such a nature 
nthe first page inside the front cover, and, that he will be interested at once. ‘This 


then the question comes up, the salesman is £!V€S the alert salesman an opportunity to 
introduce the Guy Wise influence. 


“It impresses the dubious salesman 
of the value of the Guy Wise _ book. 
We thought that we were using it pretty 
regularly, but it is being used now more 
than ever before, and the writer, who 
‘ “We can always depend on human _ handles a number of the interviews, finds 
luriosity, and especially so with the cus- that he is also using it fifty per cent more 
ymer who comes to make inquiries, for in’ than he did before.” 


esady for it, and says: ‘Yes, we have posi- 
ive information on that point,’ and opens 
ne Guy Wise book to the telegrams, and 
laces it on the customer’s knee, giving him 
ufficient time to read it. 


AN EDISON FLOAT WITH A “BEVY” OF BEAUTIES 


Mr. A. F. Beyer, Edison dealer at San Antonio, Texas, put over a good one when 
he devised this floral float and invited the winners in a beauty contest as his guests. 
His float was the talk of the spectators who watched a civic and industrial parade 
given in San Antonio. Mr. Beyer said: “The scheme was a lawn effect. We had grass 
on the floor, and large red poppies on our canopy structure. All the wood-work was 
painted white. A Chippendale was set in the center. The girls were seated in old 
hickory lawn rockers.” 
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“Sure, It’s a Common Denominator! 


GROUP of men was standing in the 
lobby of a hotel, recently, discussing 
taxation, German reparation, the deflation 
and prices of many materials, and other 
topics, when one of the men said quite sud- 
denly: 
“Say, what do you fellows know about 
Mr. Edison’s Mood Change charts?” 
“Oh,” said a chap who looked and acted 
cocksure. ‘That is some sort of highbrow 
rigmarole. My wife attended a Mood 
Change party the other night that was 
given at her club, and she came home quite 
excited over it. I did not pay much atten- 
tion to what she said, because she is so apt 
to become enthusiastic about the latest fad 
or wrinkle.” 


“My son,” volunteered another of the 
men, who looked like a Roman senator, 
“‘was one of a class at Harvard who under- 
went the Edison test in the psychology of 
music, and he thought it was great stuff.” 

“But it’s highbrow stuff, isn’t it?” per- 
sisted the cocksure gentleman. 

“There is nothing highbrow in_ being 
susceptible to the influence of music, in my 
opinion,” said the elderly man of the party, 
with a knowing smile. “Why, my daughter 
likes to do all of her housework to the 
music of a phonograph, and she declares it 
not only lightens the labor but shortens the 
time in which she is able to do her various 
jobs.” 


The man who wore glasses then spoke 
up: “My profession—the medical profes- 
sion, you know—is greatly interested in 
the effects of music on the mind and body. 
Some of my confreres have been conducting 
certain experiments of their own, along 
this line, and one of them is going to read a 
paper before our association next week. I 
think Mr. Edison is to be congratulated in 
getting back of the movement to ascertain 
the reactions that people have to music.” 

“But a lot of people will think it is 
simply nonsense, in my opinion,” insisted 
the gentleman with the cocksure air. 

‘That is the trouble with stupid people,” 
said the senatorial person. ‘Anything new, 
original, or unusual, is immediately tagged 
by them as something foolish or impossible. 
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Ee 


The world would get nowhere if it heed! 
such folks.” 


Now the man who had introduced t! 
subject had a word to say, which rath 
summed up the matter. Extracting a new. 
paper clipping from his wallet, he said: | 


“Just taking and putting together wh 
you gentlemen have expressed, I would | 
inclined to say that the Mood Chan| 
chart and its application are far from hig: 
brow. I should say, in terms of arithmet 
that it was a common denominator. Wh 
led me to ask you about the matter w, 
this clipping of a special dispatch sent to t) 
New York Sun, which tells of a Mo 
Change party being given at my colleg 
May I read it to you?” 


“Sure |”? — 
said the men. 

‘Their companion then read: 

“New Haven, May 20—Unique psych} 
logical tests are being made at Yale to she 
the effects of music on the human mood 
Several groups of persons have been expe) 
mented upon, and Thomas A. Edison 
keenly interested in the outcome. | 

“In many centers groups of persons he’ 
five selections, then they note on a ca’ 
the reaction on their moods. ‘These car} 
are sent to experts for study and they w 
place the results of their observations b 
fore the American Academy of Sciences. | 

“Tf it is found that certain kinds of mu 
produce certain results, as these tests see 
to show, music may become useful in tre? 
ing henten maladies.” 

Edison dealers can easily figure out t 
intensity of our eavesdropping to this casv 
bit of hotel lobby conversation, and 1 
think the man who classed the Mo! 
Change chart operation as a common ¢ 
nominator hit it off exactly right. Aft 
examining thousands of these Mood Chan: 
charts, filled in by students of psycholog 
club women, business men, housewiy) 
newspaper reporters, and, in fact, me 
women and children of all classes and oc¢ 
pations, the outstanding impression is of t! 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the vario/ 
individuals, the majority of whom wé 
not at all highbrow, in the accepted ser’ 
of the word. 


“Certainly!” — “Go aheall 


' 


Those who so ofthandedly call the Mood 
change chart experiment highbrow, would 
‘ertainly be surprised, and perhaps _ in- 
sredulous, to learn that we receive letters 
rom poorly educated, even illiterate, people, 
who are interested enough in the idea to 
zive themselves a test at home, which they 
report to us in good faith. One man, we 
-emember, wrote us that he had just come 


Success 
! 
{ 
OO many of us wait for Dame For- 
tune to come along and empty her 
overflowing cornucopia into our laps. Dame 
Fortune may be guilty of doing this occa- 
sionally, just to be capricious, but, as a 
rule, she waits for us to chase her long and 
far before she is willing even to tilt her 
horn of plenty for us. As Sid Simpkins 
lused to say: ‘‘Nothin’ can’t be got for 
aothin’.” 

Evidently Hook Brothers, of Madison, 
Wis., realized the sound truth of the fore- 
oing remarks, and saw that this scund 
truth was particularly applicable to the 
idays of so-called depression. For one 
thing, they took to heart an article written 
by Mr. T. J. Leonard, on “Sales Aid Serv- 
ice,’ which appeared in the November num- 
ber of Dramonp PornTs, and translated his 
‘suggestions into action. Doubtless, all 
Edison dealers read the same article, and 
may have thought it excellent from a 
theoretical viewpoint, but more or less im- 
practical. Many of them probably shared 
the idea of some of the star country sales- 
men, employed temporarily by Hook 
Brothers for work in town, who thought it 
would be “‘a waste of time” to carry out the 
suggestions of Mr. Leonard, and considered 
the task better fitted for high school boys. 
‘But they were persuaded to give the idea a 
trial anyhow, and later became so enthusias- 
tic about the details of Proposition No. 5 


} 
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out of the hospital, and was feeling pretty 
wretched, and that after he gave himself a 
‘Mood Party,” he felt like getting up and 
going to work. Another woman wrote that 
since she had read of our experiment with 
music she was watching herself as she lis- 
tened to her Edison, and would report to 
us 1f she “‘made any new discoveries.” 

Sure, it’s a common denominator! 


is Work 


that their about-face was very amusing. In 
fact, Mr. Jack Stapleton, who wrote us 
about the affair, said that Mr. Hook him- 
self wondered how they would ever induce 
these stars to return to their country 
territory when Spring would require it. 
Mr. Stapleton also said: 

“That article in November Diamonp 
POINTS was used as our text for the work. 
‘The very manner of ringing the door bell 
and greeting Mrs. Owner was enacted, as 
well as the tuning of the instrument re- 
hearsed, in the store, before the men were 
sent out to make their first calls. I sure am 
glad that you emphasized the point that 
Sales Aid Service is the salesman’s job. Our 
business increased in January, February and 
March through Sales Proposition No. 5 to 
the extent that both instrument and RE- 
CREATION sales were doubled.” 

Mr. F. B. Hook declared that the firm 
took pride in the fact that they had doubled 
their business during three months of the 
well known slump. His words were few, 
but he summed up the matter succinctly and 
with the conviction of having proved his 
case. He said: 

“Our explanation for the increase, in 
view of present conditions, is simply that we 
are going after the business just twice as 
hard as we did a year ago.” 

Does anyone need a stronger evidence of 
what “getting out and getting it” will 
really do? 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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Edison 


HAT are you doing to tie up 

your store with the popularity of 
Edison artists who come to your city? Do 
you advertise them when they appear in 
local concert work? Many dealers do, but, 
it must be admitted, there are some dealers 
who fail to recognize that they can cash 
in on the local appearance of Edison 
artists. Those same dealers tell us that 
prospective phonograph buyers say: “Oh, 
the Edison is all right, but you don’t have 
the artists.” 

Whose fault is it that the prospects don’t 
know that Edison artists cannot be ex- 
celled, anywhere? Certainly you must ad- 
mit that we do our part to make them 
acquainted with this fact. We notify you 
when an Edison artist is going to sing in 
your city. We send you advertising ma- 
terial and we are willing to stand half the 
cost of approved advertising which appears 
over your name. Can we be expected to 
do more? 

Recently, one of the best artists in the 
country came to the Recording Laboratory 
and said that the Edison dealer in a certain 
city had failed to take advantage, in any 
way, of her concert. She stated that an- 
other merchant who sells a talking machine, 
for which she used to make records, adver- 
tised her concert and put in a fine window 
display, featuring her records. 

‘That talking machine dealer was on the 
job. He knows what it means to his busi- 


Artists 


ness to have an artist, whose records 
sells, sing in his city. The Edison deal 
was ‘asleep. He passed up one of the grez 
est opportunities for publicity he has ey 
had, by failing to tie up his store with th 
concert. ‘This in spite of the fact that | 
had pledged himself, under Proposition N 
g, to exploit the tice appearance of Edis 
artists and had received timely notice 
this concert, together with the necessa 
advertising HECSEFA, 


Local concert engagements of Edis 
artists give you an opportunity to put oy 
the fact that Edison artists are big artis! 
The concerts give the artists a local pop 
larity which means money to you. Th 
provide an occasion to give your store pu 
licity that you cannot get in any other wa 
When you do not advertise the artists’ co 
certs you are passing up an opportunity | 
put money into your pocket. 

What are you going to do the next tin 
an Edison artist sings in your city? A 
you going to take the attitude that it is n 
your affair and means nothing to you, 0 
are you going to grasp the chance to refu 
the statement that “‘you haven’t the artists 
by tying up the great artists with yor 
store? Are you going to cash in on tl 
popularity of the artist? ‘The first cour 
means loss of prestige and loss of busine: 
‘The other presents an opportunity for pre 
tige building publicity and increased bus 
ness. Which course will you follow? 


“Beat 1920” Club | 


F every dealer who has enrolled in the 
“Beat 1920” Club makes good, and 
there is no reason why each dealer, if he 
tries, should not sell more Edison Phono- 
graphs and RE-CREATIONS than he did 
last year, 1921 will be the biggest year in 
the history of the Edison business, for the 
dealers, the jobbers and the laboratories. 
Some dealers, who failed to join the Club 
In time to start on May ist, have asked to 
be allowed to enroll now. ihey are going 
to “Beat 1920” and want to be eligible for 
an autographed photograph of Mr. Edison. 
Although Mr. Edison agreed to auto- 
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graph photos only for those dealers who 
sales, from May Ist, 1921, to January If 
1922, are in excess of their sales for tl 
same period last year, it is believed he wi 
not object to giving photographs to dealer 
who “Beat 1920” but did not get starte 
before June Ist. If any other dealers, wi 
did not join in time and think it is no| 
too late, will send in their applications fi 
membership at once, they will be accepte' 

We do not know of a single instan’ 
where a dealer, who is conscientiously goin 
after business, is not getting results. Gi 
out and get the business. Waiting for be 
ter times will not beat 1920. 
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N the last issue of DIAMOND POINTS, 
L you will remember that we had an 
‘rticle about a dealer in Illinois who issued 
pecial invitations to school children to at- 
end Edison Tone-Tests, and then offered 
‘rizes for the best letters on the concert 
viven them. Very naturally, it led to a 
-eneral discussion of the event in homes and 
chools, and resulted in making the New 
Udison a live topic of interest. Also, this 
jéhler had the advantage of obtaining a 
ew list of prospects for circularization by 
‘neans of the addresses given by the young 
‘ontestants. We considered his plan most 
‘xcellent, and we only wish that the other 
lealers would do likewise. 


Wise Dealers Interest Children 


And, still more recently, we have word 
from Mr. L. E. Lide, our dealer in Colum- 
bus, Miss., that he has offered cash prizes 
to the children under eighteen years of age 
in his county for essays on the subject of 
why the New Edison should be in every 
home. We are reproducing below his 
advertisement in the Columbus Commercial 
of April 29, 1921, which puts the matter 
before our readers in all of its concise in- 
genuity. Mr. Lide, in writing us, said: 

“T believe this will create a demand for 
our literature and a subsequent demand for 
the New Edison.” 

Mr. Lide furnished his contestants with 
special sheets of paper for their essays. On 
these sheets, there are places for the name 


' Another event of similar import came to 
‘ur attention a short time ago. 
lebate was staged in the high school, at 
Corning, Ia., which was reported in the 


OWS: 


Beye inesday. December 


ith, a very interesting debate 
‘ook place in both divisions 
f the public-speaking class. 
The subject for debate was: 
Resolved, The Brunswick Is 
' Better Machine Than the 
‘dison.’ In the morning di- 
‘ision, the team for the af- 
‘rmative was composed of 
Soyd Burnison, Elinor Wid- 
er and Glen Harrison. 
talph Readhead, Mary Co- 
iisky and Ensign Hoskinson 
‘pheld the negative. In the 
fternoon class, Thomas 
‘ronin, Ethel Coulter and 
Villie - Vixler debated for 
qe Brunswick, while Allie 
frazier, Agnes Stephenson 
md Claire McVinua sup- 
orted the Edison. ‘The de- 
ates were hot and interest- 
1g, especially i in the morning 
ivision, where feeling ran 
igh. lemme the superior 
oints of the Edison, as 
rought out by its support- 
ts, enabled them to win out 
ver their opponents in both 
asses.” 


An unusual 


or her parents’ names and addresses. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


$30.00 CASH in Prizes 


Mr. L. E. Lide, authorized Edison Dealer, is offering $30 00 in 
CASH prizes for the best.paper contributed by any child in LOWN- 
DES COUNTY under 18 years of age. 


THE SUBJECT—Reasons why “The NEW EDISON’ should be in 


every home 


Get in on this at ONCE and WIN. It’s easy to get lots of valuable in- 
formation on the subject as Mr. Lide will supply to each contestant 
a liberal amount of “Edison” literature which covers in detail the 
many advantages of 


“The New Edison” 


The first prize is $15.00 in CASH. The second prize ts $10.00 in 
cash and the third prize is $5.00. Neatness of paper and spelling 
figure in the contest. 


You are limited to NOT MORE THAN 500 words. Your contribu- 
tion must be written on paper which we supply FREE. You must 
sign your name and fill in questionaire at bottom of your paper 


fle limit to the time is May 15th. The prizes will be awarded just 
as soon as the judges have time to pass upon them. 


The judges are: 
Mr. Ira L. Gaston, Cashier of Frist State Bank. 
Mr. Jno. Slaughter, Cashier Columbus Nat’nl. Bank 
Mr. Willis Pope, Cashier National Bank of Commerce 


Remember to get as much information as you can by studying the 
advertising matter and be sure to write your essay on paper which 
we furnish. 


Here’s a chance to win some real money. Go to it and win 


Ka seed Meat DD a 


AUTHORIZED EDISON DEALER 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


and address and age of the contestant, his 


also gives space to a little questionnaire, in 
é : ° CC : . 
{dams County Union-Republican, as fol- which he asks: ‘What musical instrument 
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New Edison. 
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Scoring a Beat 


N the opposite page, you will find an 

autographed photograph of Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, awarded to George 
Fennell & Co., of the Bronx, New York 
City, for being the first over the line in our 
Beat’ 1920-2 Club: "contests © te counts: 
these dealers had finished the race before 
the majority of others had started in. 
Officially, the Edison “Beat 1920” Club 
did not open until May Ist, (a date which 
has been since extended to June Ist), but 
that was not held against them, as Mr. 


Maxwell said: 


“I wish to say that, while Fennell & Co. 
_have not yet beaten 1920, under the con- 
ditions established, in respect of the ‘Beat 
1920” Club, I feel that they should have 
an autographed photograph, and I am so 
stating to Mr. Edison.” 


With all the hue and cry about depres- 
sion, and a consumers’ strike, George Fen- 
nell & Co. sold more Edison Phonographs 
and RE-CREATIONS during the first 
four months of this year than during the 
entire twelve months of last year. 

How do they do it? When Mr. E. C. 
Boykin, General Manager of the Phono- 
graph Corporation of Manhattan, the job- 
bers, was asked about it, he replied: 

“They are primarily furniture dealers, 
but they tell me that putting a man in 
charge exclusively of their Edison Depart- 
ment has enabled them to give closer at- 
tention to Edison business and service to 
customers. ‘Then, they are strong for the 
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Turn-Table. They think that any de: 
who has not room for a Turn-Table ou 
to find some way of providing space | 
one, even if he had to build some sort; 
addition to his store, or a separate stt- 
ture, to give it place. You might th, 
that it is putting it rather strong, but | 
of the Fennell men said that if you t¢ 
away the Turn-Table you might as yf 
take away their dealership in the bargai 

We think that this is a fine hint. If | 
want to beat 1920, the Turn-Table will) 
one of your most powerful aids to that e: 


Broadway - ‘Hits” and Edis« 
“Scouts” | 


UR dealers will have no trouble; 
recognizing the significance of | 
July National Magazine advertisement ¢ 
the Window Display for July. The st: 
they tell is obvious to all. | 

“Give us the hits!” used to be the gi 
eral cry of jobbers and dealers, six mon} 
ago, and, though we were doing our bi 
at that time, we determined to do bett 
with the result that we are ready to shi 
some startling speed. We do not havet 
prove this to dealers, because we have | 
ready given evidence of being a little ah¢ 
of, the game. We call to witness sil 
numbers as “Humming,” “Bright Ey’ 
and ‘‘Na-Jo,” which were recorded for) 
before the talking machine companies I 
gotten to them. 

‘Take warning, we are only in our f 
heat. The Edison bunch of Musical Sco: 
is combing Broadway with a skill < 
thoroughness which cause their rivals |; 
of sleep. They are not afraid of taking | 
chances, and, even when a musical compe 
tion is still in manuscript form, before i! 
tried out on either publishers or pub) 
they will recommend a recording of it,! 
it seems to possess those indefinable qualit 
of popularity which make a “natural.” 
Tin Pan Alley language, a “natural” med 
a predestined hit. 

And, in conjunction with the scov 
nicneta work, Mr. Edison, as many of y. 
know, has, at large expense, installed 
special ikpee tnt, with special equipme 
to facilitate and expedite the manufactt 
Ofmelitse: | 


So, all we say is: 


Watch our smoke! | 
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Prize Photograph of Mr. Edison Awarded to George 
Fennell c&, Co., of the Bronx, New York, for Being the 
First to “Beat 1920.” Mr. Edison’s Sentiments 


Are Expressed Autographically on the Picture 
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Wise Dealers Interest Children 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“How long have 
you had it?” ““How many members of your 


have you in your home?” 


family?” “Does your family like music ?” 
We shall be keen to see the results of 

There is no doubt about the 

curiosity and interest which it will provoke. 


this contest. 


We hope that Mr. Lide will let us use th 
prize essays in a future issue of this maga 
zine. Meanwhile, it 1s our earnest desir 
that the majority of Edison dealers realiz 
the rich field there is in the homes of th 
country through the enthusiastic and powe1 
ful co-operation of the young folks. 


| 
) 
) 


Bankers and Mood Changes 


TRANGE as it may seem, bankers are 

average human beings, just like the 
rest of us. They have the same faults and 
the same virtues and are swayed by the 
same emotions that affect you and me. 
Since this is true, why not make use of 
their susceptibility to music? Why not 
try a Mood Change Test on your banker? 
Perhaps it may influence him to loosen the 
purse strings and let you have the capital 
you need to finance an increased Edison 
business. At any rate, it can do no harm 
and will make him a booster for the New 
Edison. 

Mood Change Parties are proving popu- 
lar everywhere and you should have no 
difficulty in getting your banker to attend 
one. ‘That you are holding Mood Change 
Parties is understood, of course, so be sure 
to invite your banker to the next one. 

As this was being written, we received a 
letter from Mr. Harry C. Anderson, of 
the Kipp Phonograph Company, in which 
he tells about a number of Mood Change 
Parties conducted by Messrs. Haines and 
Essick, Edison dealers at Decatur, Illinois. 
These dealers have already recognized the 
value of having the banker attend a Mood 
Change Party. There is so much “meat” 
in this letter that we think it should be 
printed. Here it is: 
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| 


‘Sold this dealer 2,000 inches Interlock 
ing. Rate 54% cents. Also, sold hin 
Proposition No. 4 and got a new man 
Had the new man with us at the Moa. 
Change Parties. The first Party was a) 
Maroa. After the playing of RE- CREA) 
TION No. 80391 (I’ll Take You Hom 
Again, Kathleen—Venetian Instrumenta) 
Quartet), the audience broke out in ap 
plause. The banker of the town was at thi, 
Party. The second Party was at Decatur) 
and the local paper gave a write up. Th 
third Party was given in the afternoon ai 
Sullivan, Ill., before the 20th Century Clut 
of twenty- iran women. After the playing 
of the last number, 80391, I noticed two 
of the ladies in tears. | 

“The results at the above Parties are 
among the best I have had. I am enclos/ 
ing five Mood Change Party Certificates 
and the Mood Change Charts for same.” 

What this dealer is doing is a sample of 
what is being done by many other dealers. 
To date, we have received eleven thousand 
Mood Change Charts. Eleven thousand 
people have assisted Mr. Edison in his ex- 
periment to find out the effect of music on 
our Moods. Are you assisting in this 
work? If you are not, it is earnestly sug- 
gested that you begin to hold Mood Change 
Parties, and, be sure to invite your banker. 


In the try-out rooms of the 
music publishers 


. At first nights of new music 
shows and back-stage ut rehearsals 
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OU may have heard someone say 
Y ote New Edison is wonderful— 
incomparably superior to all other pho- 
nographs—but the Edison Laboratories 
are so slow in getting out the new songs 
and dance music. The Edison men are 
all scientists and, apparently, are not in- 
terested in the new music.” 

The latter remark is somewhat amus- 
ing to those who are acquainted with 
what is known on Broadway as ‘‘the 
Edison bunch.” Long association with 
every phase of the amusement business 
has given the Edison Scouts an acquaint- 
ance and experience, unequalled by any 
other organization. In the try-out rooms 
of the music publishers, back-stage at 
rehearsals, in the cabarets and roof gar- 
dens, at the first nights of music shows 
—everywhere that the newest things in 
popular music are to be heard—you will 
find these Edison Scouts. 


HY, then, have the Edison Lab- 
oratories been slow in issuing 
Re-Creations of the latest hits? The 
answer to this question is a very simple 
one. Now it can be told. 
The superlative beauty of Edison 


Hotel 


Re-Crerations, for a long time, made 
necessary a much slower process of manu- 
facture than is true of ordinary talking 
machine records. As a consequence, 
Edison Rr-Creations could not be issued 
so quickly as ordinary talking machine 
records were issued. Mr. Edison deter- 
mined to overcome this difficulty. At 
large expense, he has installed a special 
department, with special equipment, to 
expedite the manufacture of hits. 


EGINNING now, the hits, selected 

by the “Edison bunch” on Broadway, 
will be manufactured on a special sched- 
ule and, in some instances, when recorded 
from the. manuscript, will be on sale 
ahead of the sheet music. If you want 
to know what is the latest hit on Broad- 
way, look into the window of the 
Edison Dealer. If you want to hear it, 
go inside his store. The New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of a Broadway hit contains 
all the pep of the original performance 
and all the true Broadway flavor. 


The Edison special service on hits will 
make Broadway twenty-five thousand 
miles long. 


$10,000 Cash Prizes 


will be paid by Mr, Edison 
for the best thoughts on one 
of his problems. Get folder 
of information from your 
Edison dealer, 


Mar Fells* 
Della Robbia 
Orchestva, play- 


ing at a private dance 


in the Della Robbia Room, 


Vanderbilt, where Mrs. 


Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and other 
society leaders maintain suites, This 
orchestra supplies the music for New York's 
Four Hundred, and makes Edison RE-CREATIONS, 


dison Bunch on Broadway 


Edison First with Broadway Hits 


This July advertisement will fire the first shot in a big campaign to let people know 
“Edison first with Broadway Hits.” 
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AST month, in this magazine, we had 
an excellent article from Mr. E. C. 


Boykin, of the Phonograph Corporation of 
Manhattan, New York City, in which he 
told us something of the wonderful cam- 
paign they are conducting in his territory 
in connection with tying good men’s names 
to phonographs which are “planted” in 
the homes of reliable prospects. “Chey are 
having such success with their “planting” — 
selling on the average fifty per cent of 
these prospects—that we were led to study 
their course of action in detail. Among 
other items of importance that caught our 
attention was the choice of RE-CREA- 
TIONS sent with each instrument. 

From Mr. Boykin we learn that usually 
fifteen RE-CREATIONS were put out on 
trial with a “planted” phonograph, some- 
times only twelve were sent. But Mr. 
Boykin pointed out that they always exer- 
cised great care in the selection of RE- 
CREATIONS for their purpose. We 
asked him for some sample programs that 
we might pass them along to other dealers 
using the scheme of “Tie a good man’s 
name to every Edison phonograph.” He 
sent us a few, among which the following 
two programs were representative: 

(1) 
Grieving For You—Fox Trot 
Bright Eyes—Fox Trot 
Caresses—Fox Trot 
Sally—Fox Trot 
My Mammy—Quartet 
American Legion March—Band 
Tannhauser Overture 
Fingal’s Cave Overture 
Wind’s In the South—B. L. Shepherd 
To a Wild Rose—String Quartet 
Stances—Lakmé 
Prologue—Pagliacci—Middleton 
Kashmiri—Indian Love Lyrics—Song 
Prelude—C Sharp Minor—Rachmaninoft 
Meditation—Violin—Spalding 

(2) 
Manhattan Beach—March 
Annie, My Own—Fox Trot 
Wond’ring—Chalmers 
Bright Eyes—Fox Trot 
Half Moon Selections—Orchestra 
Wind’s In the South—B. L. Shepherd 
Tannhauser Overture—American Sym- 

phony Orchestra 

Kashmiri—Indian Love Lyrics—Song 


50723 
50726 
50728 
50739 
50741 
50693 
80575 
80587 
80590 
80600 
82210 
82199 
82205 
82187 
82043 


50677 
50724 
50721 
50726 
50720 
80590 
80575 


82205 


Choice of RE-CREATIONS When You “Tj 
a Good Man’s Name—” 


Valse in A Flat—Rachmaninoft 
Duet from Aida 
Stances—Lakmé 

Mother, My Love—Anna Case 
82168 Romance In A—Violin 

82224 Andrea Chénier—Muzio 


Obviously, in choosing selections for 
prospect, it would be the ideal thing if 
dealer could learn the taste of the im 
vidual approached, but, in lieu of this, t 
next best thing is to choose a varied py 
gram that will be balanced by new 
trots, orchestral selections and vocal a! 
instrumental solos of standard variety. } 
detail is too unimportant to overlook. — 
must always be remembered that first i 
pressions are often decisive, and submitti 
a carefully chosen program of RE-CR 
ATED music may be the very factor tk 
makes for a pleased prospect and a gs 
transaction. 


82197 
82572 
82210 
82209 


| 


l 


i 
: 


i 


E DIS O24 
RE - CREATIONS 


‘*Kiss A Miss’’ A Waltz 
of Haunting Beauty 


Good waltzes are scarce. This one, made 
up of two popular melodies —‘‘Kissa 
Miss’’ and ‘‘Moonlight In Mandalay,” 
is the best waltz of recent months.| 
Played by Green Bros. Novelty Band, 
Reverse, ‘‘JustWanting You’’— Fox Trot, 
Orlando’s Orchestra. No. 50772. 


The Premier Quartet 
Sings ‘‘Blue Jeans’’ 


The lyric of this charming son¢ describes 
the unforgetable days of childhood. The 
hero of the song sings of a little girl to 
whom he gave the name of “Blue Jeans.” 
Reverse, The Premier Quartet in a very 

funny number entitled 


“Hey Paw!” No. 50771. SPAS 
Call for, or let us send you 
this new Fox Trot 


Dance tonight to the novel- and arresting 
melody of *‘Moonbeams.”’ Played with “Pep” 
by Green Bros. Novelty Band. Reverse, ‘‘Some- 
one Else’’—Fox Trot, Max Fells’ Della Robbia | 
Orchestra. No. 50776. 


THREE MORE THAT HAVE JUST BEEN 
RELEASED 


The Homestead Trio 
Crescent Trio t 50773 | 


Wandering Home 
Somebody’s Mother 
Tea Leaves—Fox Trot 
Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 50774 | 
Would You ?—Fox Trot Orlando’s Orchestra 
Nobody’s Rose George Wilton Ballard and Chorus 50775 
I’m Missin’ Mammy’s Kissin’ Vernon Dalhart 
VHRR 
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FITZGERALD MUSIC COMPANY’S BIG ELECTRIC SIGN IN LOS ANGELES 


| It is said to be the largest electric sign erected by any retail dealer in the United 
‘States. In size, it is 62x67 ft. The sign commands the entire business district of 


.Los Angeles. Approximately 3,000 lamps of various shades are used in it. 
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‘Along Broadway’’ 


AVE you been watching the circula- 

tion figures of Along Broadway dur- 
ing the past year? 
about them that it is hard to realize the 
tremendous popularity of the little maga- 
zine. Just a year ago, according to our 
files, Along Broadway announced, on the 
cover, that it possessed something more than 
a million readers, and our latest statistics 
give it a clientele of almost two million 
and a half readers. Certainly, such a jump 
in circulation is without parallel in the 
world of magazines. As for magazines of 
music, Along Broadway has never had any 
periodical of the kind approach it. 

Think of what it means to Edison deal- 
ers. his widespread interest in our little 
monthly ought to be reflected in the busi- 
ness done by Edison dealers in many dol- 
lars and cents. Along Broadway is the 
littlest, cheapest and most untiring “‘sales- 
man” of which we have any knowledge. 
That it is persuasive and powerful is with- 
out question. You would only have to read 
the letters which we receive from readers 
to appreciate that fact to the full. Our 
subscription list is constantly growing and 
some of our leading supporters subscribe to 
the magazine for years at a time. An amus- 
ing illustration of this was given us not 
long ago, when we said a word in the 
pages of dlong Broadway about a man who 
sent in his subscription for four years. An- 
other reader, coming across our statement, 
hastened to send us his subscription for six 


Is Chicago 


Mr. C. E. Goodwin, of The Phonograph Co., Chicago, Ill., expressed a fear that 
our Mood Change idea might be too highbrow for his town. But, in the “Wall Street 
Journal” recently, there was an article by a Dr. Stekel, in which the psychoanalysis of 
the Citicagoan was an overmastering desire to be “highbrow.” Apropos of this matter, 
Mr. Maxwell wrote to Mr. Goodwin as follows: 
ripe for the Mood Change experiments. It may be of interest to you to learn that a 
post-graduate student at Harvard has chosen the Edison Mood Change experiment as 
the subject for his Ph. D. thesis, and another student, in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, has selected Edison sales methods as bhe subject for his graduating thesis. It 
would appear that Harvard is becoming quite rapidly Edisonized.” 


ec 
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We have been: so: quiet: 


Breaks All Records | 


years, saying that he would not let anyone 
else beat him in his admiration and devo. 
tion to.the. magazine. | 


Of course, we do not doubt that Edison 
dealers are aware of the potent magnet 
they have in Along Broadway, and, judging 
from its circulation figures, we are sure 
they are using its unostentatious, but, none 
the less, positive force. 


Now for three million readers! 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL '5th, 1924 


Sales Bulletin 


ISSUED BY 


GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


S. E. COR. 10TH AND BERKS STREETS 
MONTHLY RE-CREATION SUPPLEMENTS 
MAILED WITH “ALONG BROADWAY” 


The Biggest Value for the Least Money 
of Anything in America 


FOUR QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
1 What Do! Do to Get in on This Liberal Offer 2 
Sign Subscnption for 250 and over. 
2. What is the actual cost to me? 
The cost, including your imprint, 1s only two cents per copy 


3 What ss included in this subscription to “Along Broadway™ ? 
Postage, your imprint, special wrapper, work of addressing 
and a friendly letter to all new owners, monthly re-creation 
supplements inserted in each copy, mailing lists supplied for 
the present owners and prospects, likewise new owners— 


all these forms supplied free. 


4° When nill this service begin? 
The June issue of the magazine will carry with it the June 


supplement, if you get in your order blank before May 1, 
1921. 


“ALONG BROADWAY” SERVICE 
Inexpensive, dependuble, regular, and every dealer should 
make this, the greatest musical magazine, 

their house organ 


Yours for an additional million subscribers, 


GIRARD PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Highbrow ? 


“If Dr. Stekel is right, Chicago is 
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The New Edison in Church Services 


DD ECAUSE of the intense realism of our 
B Phonograph, and because such a wide 
variety of noble and uplifting music has 
deen RE-CREATED, together with Scrip- 
‘ural Readings, the New Edison its particu- 
‘arly fitted for a place in religious services. 
| During the past year, we have had many 
teresting communications bearing on the 
fieessful employment of our Phonograph 
in churches. Surely there could be no 
yetter place or audience, than church and 
‘ongregation, for demonstration of the ex- 
-raordinary qualities which we claim for 
yur instrument. 


M. Newfield & Sons, Edison dealers at 
odi, Cal., gave an entire evening musical 
church service with the New Edison at the 
wodi Academy. The Sentinel, of that city, 
aid in its columns the next day: 


_ “The Academy chapel was crowded to 
vapacity; and, as evidence of the apprecia- 
jon of those present, after the program 
yroper had been rendered, several additional 
aumbers had to be given. While the idea 
of using a phonograph for a religious serv- 
ce is rather new, in this case not only 
vere the hymns thus supplied, but even the 
scriptural remarks were delivered by the 
New Edison.” 


For Edison dealers who would like to 
sromote something similar in their own 
jommunities, we give here the program of 
the Lodi Academy service, with the ex- 
»lanatory notes used for each number: 

) I. Hallelujah Chorus (Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
ah” )—Representing the pean of triumph 
hver the victory of Christianity. Sung by 
Jratorio Chorus of mixed voices. 

} 2. The Church in the Wildwood (Dr. 
*itts ) —One of the most impressive and in- 
piring of male quartets. Sung by Apollo 
Quartet. 

_ 3. Twenty-third Psalm and He Leadeth 
vle—A Scripture lesson by Rev. W. H. 
Morgan, with hymn by Calvary Choir. 

| 4. Ben Hur Chariot Race (Paull)—A 
vonderfully stirring piece descriptive of the 
ace between Ben Hur and Messala. 

' 5. I Know That My Redeemer Liveth 
|Handel)—Julia Heinrich, soprano; ex- 
jlains the Christian belief in the Resur- 
-ection. 


6. Ave Maria (Schubert )—Violin, Carl 
Flesch. Without question one of the most 
beautiful musical themes ever conceived. 

7. Lhe Trumpet Shall Sound (Handel) 
—Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, with 
trumpet obbligato; also from the ‘“Mes- 
Signe . 

8. Anvil Chorus (Verdi)—New York 
Light Opera Company. Really a song 
greeting Dawn. 

9. Barcarolle (“Love Tales of Hoff- 
mann’’)—Alice Verlet, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano. 

INTERMISSION—-REMARKS 

10. In the Secret of His Presence (Steb- 
bins)—-Charles Hart, tenor, and Elliott 
Shaw, baritone. A hymn from the old 
Moody and Sankey hymn book of 1885. 

11. Sextet from Lucia (Donizetti)— 
The most popular concert number to be 
found in the whole realm of opera. 

12. St. Mark 4:35 to 41—Scripture les- 
son by Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D.; hymn, 
Peace Be Still, sung by Mixed Quartet. 

13. Humoreske (Dvorak) — Violin, 
played by Albert Spalding, America’s great- 
est violinist. 

14. Beautiful Isle of Somewhere ( Fearis) 
—John Young, Frederick Wheeler and 
Mixed Quartet. 

15. Somewhere a Voice Is Calling 
(Tate)—Elizabeth Spencer and Vernon 
Archibald. A truly beautiful song. 

16. In the Sweet Bye and Bye (Web- 
ster)—Thomas Chalmers and Chrous. 
Deep religious feelings are reflected in 
Webster’s music. This is his best known 
song. 

17. This Is the End of a Perfect Day 
(Carrie Jacobs-Bond)—We hope you will 
agree that this is an end of a pleasant, if 
not perfect, evening. 

FINIS 

Mr. W. C. Stiver, Sales Promotion 
Manager of the Girard Phonograph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose profession was 
that of clergyman, was invited to fill the 
pulpit of the Calvary Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, of Ambler, Pa., during the month 
of last August, while the regular pastor 
was on his vacation. 

“It occurred to me,” wrote Mr. Stiver, 
“that in view of the fact that I had been 
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thinking Edison six days a week, it would 
be hard to dispossess my mind, but that 
somehow or another I could use “The Edi- 
son, to work for the glory of God in my 
ministerial labors. “Therefore, I asked per- 
mission of Mr. Cope for an Edison instru- 
ment, and also ascertained from the church 
whether I might use it in the services—all 
ot which was answered with flattering ap- 
proval. I gave consideration as to how I 
could assist in boosting the services that 
we might have a number of people have 
the pleasure of hearing “The Edison,’ and 
yet keep as far as possible from the com- 
mercial side. We had the local news- 
papers announce each week the program for 
the following Sunday—and, besides this, we 
had 1,000 programs printed. All in all, 
we had a very wonderful month. I am 
glad to make this report, as I am sure it 
will help dealers in selling “The Edison’— 
not that we made any special effort, al- 
though we did have requests for catalogs 
and other advertising literature, etc., and 
the outcome of it will be very beneficial in 
arranging other church services.” 


We are selecting one of the five pro- 
grams given by Mr. Stiver during that 
month of August : 


1. Just As I Am (Bradbury )—Bass- 
baritone, Arthur Middleton. Mr. Mid- 
dleton is one of the greatest bass-baritone 
singers in the United States—is one of the 
leading bass-baritones of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York City—the 
greatest musical organization in America. 

2. Orientale (Cui) — Violin, Albert 
Spalding, accompanied in direct comparison 
by Louis H. Collison. Albert Spalding is 
the greatest American violinist and ranks 
with the greatest of today. Spalding and 
Rachmaninoff were especially engaged to 
play as soloists for the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, who is 
now touring Europe by invitation of the 
Italian, French and English Governments. 


3. But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own (Mendelssohn)—Contralto, Chris- 
tine Miller. 

4. Charme D’Amour (Kendall )—Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra. 

5. Annie Laurie—Criterion Quartet. 
This was arranged by Adam Geibel. Al- 
though blind, Mr. Geibel is a most won- 
derful organist and master of harmony. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


Note the rich quality of voices in thi 
Criterion Quartet, who sing without any 
orchestra accompaniment. 


6. Ave Maria (Bach- Gounod) —Violi 
and soprano, Albert Spalding and Mari 
Rappold, accompanied in direct comparisor 


by Louis H. Collison. | 
The Rev. Charles William Pusey, 0! 


Sherman, N. Y., gave a special service 
his church in May, in which the life anc 
music of Handel was a special feature, an¢ 
he used a New Edison and Edison RE 
CREATIONS as one of the principal ad 
juncts to his exercises. Mr. Pusey wroti 
us as follows: 


| 

“That evening was the occasion of m 
starting something new in connection witl 
my evening services. “Through the use o} 
stereopticon and motion picture machines 
I managed to keep my Sunday evening serv 
ices very well attended indeed. For som 
time, however, I have wanted to add ; 
phonograph to my equipment, and througl 
it introduce my people to the inspiring ang 
beautiful in the world of music. I decided 
for the first evening, to give a sacred con| 
cert, making use of selections from Handel’ 
‘Messiah.’ I was delighted with the recep 
tion that my experiment met with, and de 
termined to make extended use of the Nev 
Edison in my church work. Before puttin: 
on other programs, which I shall d 
throughout the balance of the year, I wan 
to write to you advisory as to selections ti 
be used. Each program will call for th 
use of seven selections, six vocal and on) 
instrumental. On our ‘Neighborhoos 
Nights’ I also desire to render good musi 
via the New Edison, and will need you 
assistance in that respect also.” | 

As we write this article, another lette 
has been received from Rev. Charle 
William Pusey, outlining a Mother’s Da 
service he gave, in which he used som 
Edison RE-CREATIONS. His Sunda! 
program, in which the “Messiah” was ‘. 
tured, is given below: 

Organ Prelude—Overture to “ Messialit 

Prayer. (Projected on screen. ) 

Gems of thought concerning the | 
and inspiration of music. (Projected 0 
screen. ) | 

Opening sentences. | 

Evening Hymn— ‘Saviour Breathe ai 
Evening Blessing.” (Projected on screen. 


Invocation and Lord’s Prayer. 


2 


Responsive Reading. (Projected on 
-reen. ) 
| Short Address—‘“The Mi€inistry — of 
Ausic.” 


- Recitative—“Comfort Ye My People” 
No. 80258). 
| Air—“‘Ev’ry Valley Shall Be Exalted”’ 
INo. 80258). 

Recitative—‘‘“There Were Shepherds.” 
: Chorus—‘“‘Glory to God.” 
| Hymn by Congregation—“Joy to the 
World.” Music by Handel. (Projected 
1 screen. ) 
| Scripture Reading. 
| Air—‘‘He Shall Feed His Flock” (No. 
19291). 
' Air—“Come Unto Him” (No. 82139). 
! Air—““Why Do the Nations?” (No. 
'2538). 
| Chorus—“‘Hallelujah” (No. 80292). 
‘Hymn by Congregation—‘‘Arise My 
oul, Stretch Every Nerve.” Music by 
{andel. (Projected on screen.) 
' Announcements. 
Offertory — Pastoral 
Messiah” (Organ). 


Unison Confession. 


Symphony from 


“Tri Handi” is 


| HO or what is “Tri Handi?” Well, 
| the illustration of it is almost suf- 
cient answer. It is the handiest little 
iree-in-one tool that Edison dealers have 
ver had offered to them. ‘Tri Handi” is 
combination tuning and adjusting key for 
se by dealers and Sales Aid Service men 
hen making adjustments of the speed, 


ted, and for setting the tone amplifier to 
Dtain proper bearing of the reproducer 


amond point upon the RE-CREATION. 
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Air—“I Know ‘That 
Liveth” (No. 83042). 

Air—‘“The Trumpet Shall Sound (No. 
83042). 


My Redeemer 


Hymn by Congregation—‘“I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth.”” Music by Handel. 


( Projected on screen. ) 


Closing Prayer and Benediction. 

At the suggestion of Mr. E. A. Vaughan, 
a dealer in Princeton, Ill., the pastor of 
the Congregational Church there used the 
New Edison to render music apropos of the 
subject of his sermons in his series, “The 
Gospel in Song and Story.” For his pur- 
poses. he used “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Abide With Me,” “Safe In the Arms of 
Jesus,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Star 
Spangled Banner” and other selections of 
similar character. 


Mr. Frank J. Reynolds, of Brawley, 
Cal., has had some experience in tying up 
with church services, and, summing it up, 
he says: 

“T have found that this method of dem- 
onstration receives closer attention than 
dance programs, given elsewhere; we are 
always sure of good order and can use our 
best selections.” 


Just the Thing 


Also, the key fits the speed screw under the 
motor plate, the square head screws holding 
the feed rack and the cam shaft on the 
operating lever. “The bar handle allows 
for adjustment of the horn bell pivot in 
setting the reproducer. 


Credit for developing the “Tri Handi” 
goes to the Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph 
Co., of Dallas, Texas. Furthermore, they 
will supply to Edison jobbers this com- 
bination tool for distribution to their deal- 
ers, at a nominal sum. Dealers who are 
interested—and all of them should be—will 
consult their jobbers about further particu- 
lars concerning the ““I’ri Handi.” We feel 
that everyone connected with the Edison 
business should possess one of these helpful, 
versatile little tools. 
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EXTRA!! 


EXTRA 


Caravan Convention’s First Day 


“School for Salesmen” Opens at The Knickerbocker and Gives tt! 
Great White Way A New Sensation : 


S we go to press, the first day of the 

New York session of the Edison 
Dealers’ Caravan Convention is over, and 
enthusiasm runs riot. Everyone is specu- 
lating as to what will happen on the mor- 
row. The program for the first day has 
been so full of a variety of things that the 
spectators wonder what can be left in the 
way of novelty and surprise. But a glance 
at their programs assures them that there 
is still a rich fund of entertainment and 
experience in store for them. 


On the tip of every tongue is the ques- 
tion: “How do they do it?” 

From frankly expressed opinions, it seems 
that the majority of the dealers and their 
wives, who were at the Knickerbocker yes- 
terday, were incredulous that Mr. Max- 
well could have surpassed his work as 
business-playwright of last year’s Caravan, 
but it is admitted by even the most skep- 
tical that he has performed that very feat. 


“School for Salesmen” proves to be a 
mixture of Edison sales technique and 
musical comedy. ‘The songs introduced, 
and the by-play of humor, are delightful. 
There is a freshness and an originality 
about the work, as a whole, not often en- 
countered in a regular Broadway musical 
comedy. 


Before this four-act comedy began, | 
well as between its acts and after its cle 
ing curtain, there were speeches and opi 
forums. thik of the speeches are outstan) 
ing in the mind of the writer. One 
them was delivered by Professor Charl 
H. Farnsworth, of Columbia Universit] 
whose talk, based on many years of expel) 
ence in aaiikie school music, was full | 
valuable suggestions to the ‘dealer. Pr| 
fessor Farnsworth is developing a Ne| 
Edison School of Research, which promis 
to be of paramount importance in the ne 
future to all Edisonites. ‘The other not! 
worthy address was that given by M 
Iden Payne, Stage Director of Chas. Fro) 

man, Inc., who dwelt on the points made | | 
Mr. Maxwell’s play, proving their fund 
mental truth and undoubted practicabilit 
Mr. Payne, in this respect, played the pa 
of a sort of Greek Chorus, or Shake 
pearean Chorus, the character who cor 
ments on the drama actually taking pla} 
before the audience. 

A word must be said about the gener 
discussion in the open forum. Evel 
speaker who took part seemed to be ali 
to the importance of brevity and good n| 
ture. “The whole session was decidedly | 
merry one. /The play, its scene, time ar} 
characters were on the program as follow} 


SCHOOL FOR SALESMEN 
A Comedy, with Music, in Four Acts 


By WiLL1am Maxwe i 


Place—Studio of Stephen Sevastopol, Sevastopol Theatre, New 


York City. 
‘Time—The present. 


Characters, in the order of appearance :— 


Helen Falconer, a Studio Girl 


Tom Tarleton, a Salesman 


AE Si Miss Kitty Arthur 
Sort”. ee horas Gene Lockhart 


Stephen Sevastopol, a Dramatic Impresario________ J. Sydney Macy 

Students of Salesmanship: Miss Constance Cholmondeley, Miss 
Patricia Fitzgerald and Messrs. DeVere, Arundel, Silverhope, 
O’Brien, McIntosh and Mascagni. 
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A Letter From Mr. Edison to Mr. 
Rachmaninoff 


The August Window Display features an enlarged reproduction of a letter writter 
by Mr. Edison to Mr. Rachmaninoff. | 
In the light of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s previous experience, and talking-machine adver: 
tising concerning same, you will appreciate what this letter means. 
‘The letter reads as follows: 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Esq., Orange, N. J., May 31st, 1921. 
22 East 95th Street, New York City. 
My dear Mr. Rachmaninoff: 
Under a contract between yourself and Thomas A. Edison, Inc., dated the 24th 
of April, 1919, it is provided, in effect, that the royalties payable to you on various 
selections, which you have recorded for us, shall continue, only so long as you do not 
make phonographic recordings of such selections fer anyone else. 
I shall be very glad to give you permission to record these selections for others, 
without the loss of royalties under the aforesaid agreement. This will give you the 
opportunity to record your “Prelude in C Sharp Minor” and other important works, 


which you have already recorded for us. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) THOMAS A. EDISON. 


We believe that Mr. Edison’s generosity in this Rachmaninoff affair should be 
made known to the public at large. | 

We are doing this in the National magazines for August, through a very strong 
advertisement headed “Mr. Edison Invites Comparison.” tt 

The advertisement directs the reader to your store for this comparison. Follow 
up this invitation by using the August display in your window. 
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| Message From Mr. Edison 


Ar the Caravan Convention ‘‘Flashes From Broadway,’’ and 
| last year, Maxwell said we believe we can place these 
lhat it would never again be in your hands before the pub- 


recessary for lishers’ sheet 
um to ccme music arrives in 
your town. 


peers you with 
-pologies for 
10n-perform- 
mce, on the 
mrt of the 
Manufacturing 
Laboratories. I 
eel that this 
wrophecy is be- 
ng fulfilled. 

We have now 
tOmpleted a 
eparate depart- 
nent and pro- 
ess for quick 
iction. A RE- 
PREATION 


moe, aS a test, 


I have been 
through five 
depressions, 
during my busi- 
ness life. They 
a) ea Gliera like, 
This latest one 
acts exactly like 
Al leit: N.eeanest. 
The men, who, 
if business fell 
Ofte 0 Oso 
creased their 
selling effort 
75%, managed 
to pull through, 
as if there was 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
veen produced no depression, 


mM six days. The RE-CREA- and the efforts of such men 
“IONS produced in this de- tend to shorten the periods of 
vartment will be known as depression. 


= 
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Make Salesmanship a Profession 


By William Maxwell, First Vice-President, Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 


vy E are here today as salesmen, and 


my greatest ambition is to have 
salesmanship recognized as a science, and | 
believe that business men working together 
can establish fundamental principles which 
would be practical and workable, 
‘“Salesmanship is a very old profession, 


but 


other, unlike other 


somehow or 
professions, it has 
not seemed to cast 
itself into a mold of 
perfection. I deem 
it very important 
that 
right 


all of us get 


down to an 
earnest study of 
salesmen. . 


“We 


is commonly 


have now 
what 
called a business de- 
pression. It was in- 
evitable that.we 
should have it, just 
as it is inevitable if 
a man goes out and 
gets tight he will 
have a head and 
feel bad when. he 
starts to sober up. 
There are various 
political, I should perhaps say, rather, there 
are various economic problems that require 
solution down at Washington, but it seems 
to me that salesmanship is perhaps the 
biggest that 
put in motion at the present time. 


can be 
I have 
held to that opinion for quite a little while, 


constructive force 


and I was very much pleased, not long 
ago, just a few days before I left the Labor- 


William Maxwell 


atories, to have a man come out to see mt 
and he said that the Congress of Banker 
and other business men in New York Cit 
had reached that same decision, that sales 
manship right now is the biggest force ij 
reconstruction, and can do more than an 
other influence to restore normal conditions 
Now, you ladie 
and gentlemen ar 
all salesmen, and le 
us try .to getae 
many good sales 
manship ideas as w 


thi 


meeting, and whe 


Call OUte-OT 


we get back, let u 
do all 
spread the gospel o 


we can f 


salesmanship, no 
only for our owt 
benefit in the sale o 
the goods that wi 
handle, but let u 
try to start out 1 
front and get every 
body out in front. . 

“Tt is up to us t 
get out and get thi 
That 
good for us and 1 
is good for the com 


business. 


munity at large. 

“We are all salesmen. There probabl 
is not anyone in the house who is not ¢ 
salesman or saleswoman, and all we need, | 
believe, is to get the attitude of mind tha 
brings us to a feeling that we are profes 
sional men and women, and that in practic 
ing our profession we know nothing of harc 
times, we merely know that we have the 
ability and the determination to sell.” 


—— 
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The Second Edison Dealers’ Caravan 
Convention 


“Come to the Caravan, 

There’s naught to scare a man, 
Only ideas that will make him a wiz; 
Business and pleasure wove 

Into a treasure-trove— 

That’s what the Edison Caravan is! 


Caravan, Caravan, 


How will it fare a man? 
Gives him new life for himself and his biz!” 


New York: At the Knickerbocker Theatre 


@ TUDIED, intensive salesmanship was 
| the keynote of the Edison Dealers’ 
Jaravan Convention of 1921. ‘There were 
other ‘‘notes” struck, but this was easily the 
Jominant one. It was virtually the sum 
and substance of the four-act play, ‘School 
‘or Salesmen,” written by William Max- 
vell, which was presented by a professional 
3roadway cast at the sessions, and was the 
ictive principal of important addresses de- 
ivered before the assemblages. 
The need of the hour in 
the business world is expert 
salesmanship. Not many 
of us know what that 
means. We are all too 
ready to accept our re- 
‘spective abilities as some- 
thing inborn, rather than 
cultivated. Few of us real- 
ze the value and power of 
what might be called ‘“‘con- 
cious” salesmanship, as dis- 
tinguished from “uncon- 
scious’ salesmanship. © For 
‘he most: part, the man who 
sells anything is content 
with the unconscious, or 
nspirational, development 
if the ability he possesses. Now, to do things 
y instinct is all well enough, but to do 
hings by reason is admittedly far superior, 
tarking and making all the difference be- 
ween animal and man, between the low 
evel of the savage and the high level of 
je civilized creature. 
| When you sell a customer an Edison 
*honograph, do you know why it has been 
| successful sale? ‘“[wenty to one, you 
‘on’t except in a vague, general sense, nat- 


| 


Mr. S. A. Phillips, New 
York Chairman 


urally crediting yourself with the determin- 
ing factors. When you fail to sell a pros- 
pect a phonograph, do you know why it 
has been an unsuccessful deal? The 
chances are a hundred to one that you don’t, 
except that you are sure the fault is the 
other fellow’s, not yours. 

Have you ever analyzed the course of a 
transaction? If so, did your customer 
meet you one-eighth, one-quarter, one- 
half, or three-quarters of the way? In 
other words, was he largely 
instrumental in selling him- 
self, or was it yourself that 
triumphed in the selling 
percentage? Simple as 
these questions appear, they 
present all the complexities 
involved in personal equa- 
tion, will, knowledge and 
desire. Likely enough, you 
can explain the ramifica- 
tions of your talking points 
with your customer, but 
can you. really put your 
finger on those which were 
actually responsible for the 
final decision? 

Some of these ideas must 
have flitted through the brains of the fifteen 
hundred dealers, their relatives and friends, 
as they sat through the Caravan Conven- 
tion sessions at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
New York City, on the 9th and 10th of 
last June. 

Mr. Thomas J. Leonard, General Sales 
Manager, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., opened 
the Convention with a short address of wel- 
come, and the reading of Mr. Edison’s 
Message, followed by the playing of one 
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of the “Flashes From Broadway,” a RE- 
CREATION which had been produced in 
six days’ time. Soon after the introduction 
of the New York Chairman, Mr. S. A. 
Phillips, of Morgantown, W. Va., by Mr. 
Leonard, the subject of the importance of 
salesmanship was broached by him in the 
following words: 


“The story is told of three American 
soldiers in No Man’s Land, who, in the 
search of adventure, went out across that 
vast area on a certain occasion and finally 
ran into three German soldiers asleep. The 
problem presented itself what to do with 
the three sleeping soldiers, who, weary, had 
laid down and gone to sleep. One of the 
Americans proposed that the safest course 
was to bayonet them as they slept, and 
thereby avoid the possibility of an. outcry 
and alarm that might endanger themselves. 

‘Another said: ‘No, I believe gas is the 
proper method.’ 


“The other fellow—true-blooded Ameri- 
can—said: ‘No, boys, we will wake them 
up and fight!’ (Applause.) 

“To my mind, that is the position in 
which the Edison dealers today find them- 
selves. The commercial and the industrial 
world of today is not unlike the No Man’s 
Land of yesterday. A great many mer- 
chants in different lines of business and in- 
dustry have grown tired, they have laid 
down, gone to sleep. I hope no Edison 
dealer here today has done this—but there 
are some guilty of it. 

“The past two or three years, I might 
say, has destroyed the art of salesmanship. 


During the past three years it has not 


been necessary to sell; it has only been 
necessary to serve. The time has come, 
however, when we again have to enter the 
field as Al salesmen. 

“You have only got to enter the fight, as 
the one American decided with the Ger- 
mans, to win. He knew his ground, he 
hate that he was able to cope with the 
situation and he wanted to give them a 
square break. That is all you have to do 
with the Edison game today.” 

Chairman Phillips, at the conclusion of 
his remarks, introduced Mr. Joseph B. 
Gregg, Advertising Manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., who made his entrance to the 
tune ee ‘Read ? em and Weep.” Looking 
down at the orchestra, he Said sameVir: 


Leader, will you tell me the title of F | 
little ditty you played as I came on?” 


| 
Leader: “Read ’em and Weep.” | 


“Why, we have two dealers, in a certati 
jobbing zone that have me reading then 
and weeping twice a week. These two par! 
ticular dealers are engaged in the Edisoy 
Phonograph business in adjoining towns—| 
one is a fair dealer and the other an excel 
lent merchant. 

“The fair dealer conceived the idea tha 
the proper method to get business was te 
circularize the good dealer’s territory—! 
which he did, and then sat back and felt hi’ 
work pecarnianen The live dealer hac 
an idea which was built on the same foun! 
dation. Only, after he had circularized hi, 
friend’s territory, he immediately started o1| 
a campaign of Mood Change Parties, tying 
a good man’s name to a phonograph, addi 
tional follow-up circularizing, with the re| 
sult that he immediately began selling Edi| 
son instruments and RE-CREATIONS i 
the very field that was not considered fer 
tile by his neighboring merchant. I car 
assure you I do not appreciate reading anc 
weeping over these dealers’ letters, bu 
when you look back and see a dealer blinc 
to his own surroundings, and unable to se 
the prospects in his community that are be 
ing successfully sold by someone else hand 
ling the identical merchandise at the samé 
price, it is enough to make even Al Bernaré 
‘Read ‘em and Weep’. 

“From the tone of this dealer’s Lette 
my friends, I gather that he believes that 
if Diogenes came on earth today with @ 
lantern looking for an honest man, thal 
somebody would pinch the _ lantern 
(Laughter.) 

“A good many of you dealers are con 
stantly writing in ‘Let us have some ma 
terial or copy,’ and another fellow will 
come back and say, ‘Give us some of that 
stuff, or this.’ I want to tell you that you 
may look at it from any angle you may seé 
fit, the advertising campaigns entered if 
your local newspapers by Sears-Roebuck; 
Montgomery-Ward, The National Cloak 
& Suit Company, Marshall-Field, or John 
Wanamaker, and I even venture to say 
Tiffany, ta I do not believe that any of 
those will put the stamp of approval that 
the name of Mr. Edison will, when it is 
linked with your interlocking advertising. 
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'“A good many of you are doing circular- 
ing from your own stores, on your own 
tterheads, over your own name. I be- 
bye that everyone of you will agree with 
'e that our own letters, bearing the stamp 
* Thomas A. Edison, Inc., endorsing you 
the text of the letter, and signed as 
thomas A. Edison, Inc., would have a 
seater pulling value to the people whom 
uu forward this literature to than over 
yur own. We ask you why you do not 
y it and the old wail comes back: ‘You 
llows at the factory do not know how 
usy we are. I can’t get up a mailing list. 
takes too long.’ 


“Now, there are 4,400 dealers, approx- 
hately, in the United States, and when you 
ake that wail, you are only one of 4,400. 
Je handle you 4,400 dealers’ campaigns 
lom the factory, and I can assure you that 
is all accomplished, the work is done com- 
etely from the time we receive your con- 
‘act until the jobber receives his invoices 
‘ery month, by three girls, who up to a 
‘ar ago had just graduated from High 
thool, and if you fellows cannot go out 
id get a mailing list, and three girls can 
Ni 


i 


fj 


take care of 4,400 of them, why there must 
be something radically wrong with your 
operating methods. 

“By the time you get back to your 
stores, you will have received a little book- 
let, which we have prepared, on a simplified 
method for a dealer to keep track of his 
sales and his mailing list. This booklet, if 
you will read it, will enable you to keep an 
exact tab of your business by the month, 
showing your payments and deferred pay- 
ments monthly, and will keep a count of the 
RE-CREATIONS sold to all of your cus- 
tomers.” 

True to his reputation, Mr. Gregg could 
not refrain from telling a funny Irish story 
with which he finished up his talk. The 
morning was hot, and the theatre was 
stuffy, so his humor did much to make the 
audience forget any physical discomfiture. 
Chairman Phillips then said: 

“It is very interesting to know, to me at 
any rate, that there is something being sent 
out from the Laboratories with reference 
to keeping a record of sales. I believe an 
effective system of keeping tally on the sales 
to your customers will prove beneficial from 
the standpoint that when a customer comes 


| Scene from Act I of “School for Salesmen”’ 
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into the store any clerk can very easily make 
reference to what has been formerly pur- 
chased, and, therefore, possess a very ef- 
fective guide in selecting the RE-CREA- 
TIONS that would be desirable.” 


Next on the program was Mr. J. W. 
Scott, Amberola Supervisor, a veteran em- 
ployee of the Edison Company. He ap- 
peared from the wings, beaming benevolent- 
ly upon the audience. 


“T do not know who is responsible for 
that music, ‘Steamboat Bill’, he said, re- 
ferring to his music cue, “but it is appro- 
priate, all right. I am a veteran of the 
Steamboat days of the Cylinder line, and I 
could tell you a lot of interesting things 
about that period. Why, ladies and gentle- 
men, I could show you Amberola dealers 
that I started ’way back in the good old 
Steamboat days, who are still selling them, 
and who thank me every time I see them 
for having given them the chance of taking 
on the Amberola. I heard our worthy 
Chairman speak about being heart and soul 
in the Edison. I desire to say, in the pres- 
ence of the dealers here, that I have been 
heart and soul in the Edison for over 
twenty years. . . I talk of the Edison in my 
sleep. I am an Edison man through and 
through. All I can say to you dealers, one 
and all, is that if you do not carry the Am- 
berola, get busy and put it in. ‘The invest- 
ment will not be more than Five Hundred 
Dollars for a good representative line, and 
the farmer and the man in the country 
swear by it.” 

“Scotty” wound up with an enthusiastic 
adjuration for everyone to give the Am- 
berola a trial and be surprised at the results. 
Chairman Phillips backed up “Scotty” by 
saying: 

“T do not believe any dealer can afford to 
be without the Cylinder line, the Amberola 
instrument and records, if for no other rea- 
son—and we found it so in our business— 
than it brings a great many prospects into 
your store, and once they have met the Am- 
berola they will never want to buy a talker, 
but it is only a step to the Disc instrument.” 
Mr. Phillips then announced the first act 
of Mr. Maxwell’s “School for Salesmen,”’ 
saying: “There is a great deal in this play 
—a great deal more than appears on the 
surface, and, as I stated in my opening re- 


| 


marks, I believe a great many of us ne 
gone off in our salesmanship, just as yo 
will probably recognize in one of th 
leading characters in this play.” 

The curtain then rose on a most artisti 
interior, the studio of Stephen Sevastoll 
a dramatic producer, who, for the noncé 
was conducting an Edison school for sale 
manship. His niece, dane Falconer, seat 
herself at the piano to resume her work 0 
a lyric for a forthcoming musical come 
to be staged by her uncle, when T'om Ta 
leton appears without any _preliminarie 
Anne is startled, and eyes him rather dis 
tastefully, for he bears many marks of | 
country boor. But he explains that hi 
firm, out in Pandora, Iowa, had sent hir 
to the studio to take the so-called course ii 
salesmanship. He is amazed at his sur 
roundings and cannot believe that anythin 
is to be learned there that will help him 
However, he remains to see the thin; 
through. The other students of salesman 
ship assemble, Sevastopol enters, and th! 
lesson is on. 


Almost at once, Tom opens his batterie! 
by saying: “As I understand it, Mr. Se 
vastopol, you have never sold goods?” 


“Certainly not,” answers the producer. 


“Then how do you figure you can teach 
anybody how to sell goods?’ Tom come} 
back. is 

Sevastopol smiles knowingly: “I havé 
never been an actor, yet I have taught hun 
dreds of men how to be actors.” | 


“But acting is very different from sell 
ing,” Tom points out. ‘5 


“Everything is like acting,” says Sevas 
topol impressively. ‘“Didn’t Willia 
Shakespeare say: ‘All the world’s a stage 
and all the men and women merely play 
ers?? Your own William Maxwell has 
said practically the same thing in regard té 
salesmanship.” 

Sevastopol mystifies the young man ~ 
little later by saying that they need no pho} 
nographs at hand to demonstrate the selling 


of them. First Tom is bewildered, and 
then becomes sarcastic. Sevastopol rebukes 
him: | 


“My dear boy, a true Edison salesmar 
sells vision and ideals—not merchandise. If 
is easier to be an Edison salesman than t¢ 


Ke —_ ————  ————————————————— 


2 an actor, yet both have the same prob- 
ms. [he actor must get across the foot- 
ghts to his audience the vision and the 
leals which the author has given him. The 
dison salesman merely has to sell the 
sion and ideals, which human desire for 
‘ogress, comfort, happiness and culture has 
anted in every heart. I have no Edison 
honographs here. ‘The reason is that I 
ant to impress upon you that the Edison 


} 


lesman is not selling phonographs.”’ 


“What do you mean, the Edison sales- 

an is not selling phonographs?” counters 
F > > 

om. “What is he supposed to sell 2” 


' 


Sevastopol rises to the occasion, and says: 

He is supposed to sell what everyone needs 
id what everyone wants—music, the com- 
ter of grief and the companion of joy— 
usic, the greatest source of human inspira- 
on—music, the great alleviator of dis- 
aught nerves—music, the greatest cultural 
fluence and the greatest art in the world. 
dison’s genius has given you an instru- 
entality, by which good music, undimin- 
ied in beauty and unimpaired in power, 
n be brought into every home.”’ 


Anne is then called upon to play the role 
customer, and J'om is appointed sales- 
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man. Of course, he displays his Pandora 


methods, smirking and conducting himself 
in a crude fashion. Sevastopol throws up 
his hands in horror, and tells the young 
man that the first thing he must do is to 
learn how to smile, even if he has to prac- 
tice before a mirror for hours. ‘The class 
is dismissed, but J'om lingers to have a last 
word with dnne. He is smitten. He 
proves to her that he knows how to sing, 
even if he doesn’t know how to smile, and 
she grows interested in the boy from Iowa. 
She accepts an invitation to lunch, and the 
curtain descends on their laughing exit. 


Followed an open forum on ‘What My 
Banker Thinks of My Edison Business and 
Me—Miusic in a Truly Essential Form at 
Stabilized Prices.” Mr. Louis Luxenberg, 
of Barnesboro, Pa., was the first of the 
four-minute speakers. He said: 


“Once I was up against it, so I went 
over to consult my banker. I gave him the 
real facts of my situation,. told him the 
amount of business I was doing on the Edi- 
son, and stated that the only trouble I 
seemed to have was doing too much busi- 
ness, especially with my jobber, who had 
salesmen that could sell me anything. Also, 
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I told him that I was a salesman, and had 
sold a lot of instruments on the installment 
But I told him I must have money 
right away. Well, he said, that would be 
an easy matter. Of course, he wanted to 
know the details of my easy-payment plan, 
whether I had a lease, etc. Then he ad- 
vised me that whatever the payments 
might be, I ought to take notes; that every 
bank would consider the notes and dis- 
count them as a sound banking proposition. 
Of course, I adopted that plan. Also, he 
said: ‘You sell Edisons. I have one in my 
home. I would not part with it even 
though I had to sell my automobile. The 
Edison is something that will last forever, 
practically, and the amount of pleasure 
that you get out of it is priceless.’ : 
From my experience I believe that any 
Edison dealer who can enlarge his business, 
if the financial end of it can be taken care 
of, should go to his bank and consult with 
his banker, telling the facts about how he 
is doing business. If he does this, I do not 
believe he will have any trouble getting 
money and financing his business.’’ 


Mr. John Dorn, of the Dorn Music Co., 
of West New York, N. J., was listed to 
speak next, but, owing to illness, Mr 
E. Sanders substituted in his place. Mr. 
Sanders acquitted himself well, as follows: 


plan. 


“The Edison dealer’s connection with his 
banker is one of the most important parts 
of Edison merchandise, for without proper 
bank credit, business expansion in the in- 
stallment business is sure to become slow 
and burdensome. ‘The subject of what my 
banker thinks of me is rather hard to an- 
swer, but I say for the Edison business, 
that he does think considerably well of EFdi- 
son paper. 


‘For the past five years that I have been 
in the Edison business, my banker has recog- 
nized the stability of Edison paper to such 
an extent that it has enabled us to increase 
our business five times over what it had 
been five years ago.” 

Mr: Maxwell, who had been invited by 
Chairman Phillips to take charge of the 
open forum proceedings, invited others in 
the audience to give their views on the sub- 
ject, but there was no move made to do so. 
The second act of “School for Salesmen”’ 
was then given. 


Tom Tarleton shows a decided improy 
ment in this act, in his deportmen 
dress and ideas. And he has learned : 
smile, rather than smirk. He and Any 
go through the motions of the sale of ¢ 
Edison, to the edification of the other sti 
dents ho are witnessing the demonstr, 
tion. ‘The use of the Guy Wise Sera 
Book is explained, showing how it may 
a most natural feature of a sale, and th 
Mood Change Chart Experiment is give 
clear and careful exposition. T'om turns 1 
Sevastopol and asks: ‘‘Where do you gt 
all this stuff? I thought you said yo 
weren't a salesman ?”’ 


“T am not a salesman,” says Sevastopi 
eniphaticallysmss! saneyahe belong to a prc 
fession, which makes men think. You d 
not have to be a salesman to recognize goo 
salesmanship, any more than you have t 
be an actor to appreciate good acting.” 


But Tom is unconvinced. ‘But you 
ideas are all theoretical,” he insists. “Yo 
have never put them into practice.” 


“Selling a thing like the New Edison } 
like a play,” explains the stage producei 
“It must be properly staged. For fort 
years, I have gotten ideas across the foot 
lights. You have a much easier task, bu 
the trouble with you, and with most salt 
men, is that you consider yourselves mer 
tradesmen, and do not recognize that yo 


are artists.” 


At the end of the act, Tom again way 
lays Anne, urging her to have lunch wit 
him. Again there is light-hearted bante 
between them, and the act finishes with | 
song written especially for the play, “Eyes, 
the work of Victor Young, Arthur Walsl 
and D. E. Wheeler, of the Laboratories. 


Mr. E. C. Boykin, General Manage 
of the Phonograph Corporation of Man 
hattan, was next introduced, whose sub 
ject was “Tie a Good Man’s Name te 
Every Edison.” As a preliminary to hi 
speech, Mr. Boykin exhibited a “blazer, 
advertising an article in a June Sunday’ 
Herald on “Is Music a Cure? Edisoi 
Is Trying to Find Out.” Mr. Boykin 
said: “Ladies and Gentlemen, the New 
York Herald is a big newspaper. It de 
voted the entire front page of its feature 
section last Sunday to the worldwide ex 
periment that Mr. Edison is conducting 
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ith the aid of you and other dealers by 
yeans of his Mood Change Chart.” With 
qese introductory remarks, the speaker 
unched into his address, which is given in 
nother place in this magazine. At its 
lose, Chairman Phillips asked for an ex- 
ression of approval and promise to emu- 
ite the course of action followed by Mr. 
ioykin, as recommended in his speech, and 
undreds of hands were raised in the audi- 
ace in reply. 

Followed the third act of the play. Ten 
ays have elapsed between the second and 
aird acts. During that time, the change 
1 Tom Tarleton has been remarkable. He 
opears the very personification of assur- 
ace and elegance. He is enthusiastic 
dout the salesmanship lessons he has re- 
sived, and tells dnne: ‘‘Confidentially, if 
have learned as much as I think I have, I 
slieve I can double my commissions.” Se- 
astopol puts his class through a review of 
dison propositions, and clears up any 
jubts and misunderstandings they may en- 
‘rtain concerning them. Also the sale of 
1 instrument is staged again between Tom 
ad dnne. ‘The act closes with Tom and 
nmne dancing to an Edison RE-CREA- 


TION, “Persia,” which was the result of 
the work in the new quick-process depart- 
ment established by Mr. Edison. 


Chairman Phillips then introduced Mr. 
Iden Payne, General Stage Director of 
Charles Frohman, Inc., who spoke on the 
subject, “If Salesmen Were Actors.” Mr. 
Payne drew a close and keen analogy be- 
tween the work of the actor and the sales- 
man, which made a deep impression on the 
audience. At the end of it, one of the ad- 
vertising representatives of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, which issues The Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and the Country Gentleman, sought out 
the writer to ask if it would be possible to 
have Mr. Payne address the salesmen of 
the Curtis Company along similar lines. 
Without doubt, Mr. Payne opened the eyes 
of many persons present to new possibilities 
in their game of selling goods. The ad- 
dress given by Mr. Payne will be found 
complete in another part of this issue. 

The fourth act of “School for Salesmen’’ 
closed the session of the day. Of course, in 
this act Yom has become a full-fledged 
salesman of the better type, and the audience 
felt that he would make good without 


Scene from Last Act of “School for Salesmen” 
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doubt and, as he said: ‘‘Start a store on 
Fifth Avenue.” A theme song, “Fifth 
Avenue,” was sung as a duet by Tom and 
Anne as the curtain fell. 


‘The next morning the events of the day 
began with the introduction of Professor 
Charles H. Farnsworth, of the Department 
of Music, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, who delivered a speech on the 
purposes of the New Edison School Re- 
search Department, of which he is founder 
and head. With simple, effective language, 
he went to the heart of his subject, and ex- 
plained it with such thoroughness and con- 
viction that there was no room for doubt 
in any listener’s mind. Professor Farns- 
worth’s address may be read in another part 
of this magazine. 


Mario Laurenti, the baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was next on the program, 
with a short talk on ““What It Means To 
An Artist To Have His Art Truly Per- 
petuated For All Time By _ Edison’s 
Genius.” He said: 


“What is art? If we go to the diction- 
ary for our answer, we find that art, in its 
broadest sense, is the combination, or modi- 
fication, of things to adapt them to a given 
end. 


“The end, which the artist most desires, 
is the perpetuation of his art. His motives 
are numerous and varied. I shall be per- 
fectly frank and confess that pride is among 
these motives, and I think you will agree 
with me that were it not for pride of ac- 
complishment, there would be less art and 
fewer artists. 


“Beethoven lives in the memory of all 
mankind, because there are daily manifesta- 
tions of his great art, but how many singers 
of that day are remembered? 


“There are talking machine manufactur- 
ers, who advertise that their talking ma- 
chines will give posterity an opportunity to 
hear the great singers and players of today. 
I do not wish to say anything unkind, but 
I wonder if, a hundred years hence, the 
shade of Caruso will be pleased at pos- 
terity’s conception of his great art, as 
gained from the various talking machine 
records, which he has made. 

“It is not easy to make recordings for 
Edison. First of all, no matter how great 
your reputation may be, if you are an artist 


whose art does not register adequate 
through the ear alone—in other words, { 
your success is due chiefly to your histrio, 
ability or your personality—you do not ey 
get a chance to have your work recorded | 
Edison. ‘This rule has proved irksome 3 
many artists, but, quite possibly, in time, t 
justice of Mr. Edison’s decision on ts 
point will be recognized. After you hee 
been accepted, it does not mean that ev) 
recording you make will be accepted. [ 
do not need to tell you that an artist is r 
always at his best, and when you are nott 
your best, your recordings are not accept| 


by Edison. 


“Sometimes the men at the Recordi: 
Laboratories seem over-exacting, but t 
final result is usually adequate compeng¢ 
tion, since it means to the artist that, a 
turies hence, the people of that day | 


know exactly how he sang, or played. 


“You will understand that I am not; 
speech-maker, but I am sure you will unde 
stand the significance of what I have said’ 


As an encore to his talk, Mr. Laurer! 
sang several numbers from his repertoi1 
after which he was given quite an ovatio| 
Chairman Phillips then introduced the ne’ 
speaker, Mr. Edward R. Dunning, of t| 
Crowell Publishing Co., New York Cit 
The Crowell Company publishes t) 
Woman's Home Companion, the Americ 
Magazine, Collier's Weekly and Farm ar 
Fireside. Mr. Dunning spoke on “Ho 
Magazines and Farm Papers Interlo 
with Edison Newspaper Advertising,” ar 
the full text of his speech may be four 
elsewhere in the present number of D1 
MOND Points. After Mr. Dunning hi 
acknowledged the applause and made h 
exit, the chairman announced an _ opt 
forum on “Mood Change Parties—Tie 
Good Man’s Name to Every Edison.” 1 
speed up the discussions, Mr. Phillips sa 
it had been decided to blow a whistle : 
the end of three minutes, giving the speak 
a minute’s grace to finish up his discours 
Mr. Louis E. Geshleider was the leader | 
this open forum. He said: 

“T find that the best possible way to gal 
access to good homes is through personi 
solicitation. Then I have a better oppo 
tunity to offset the impression that I at 
tempting people to buy an instrumen 
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| (1) I. C. Trask, Trask Bros., Milford, Mass. (2) Miss E. Sims, Edison Shop, New Haven, Conn. 
(3) Harry S. Somers, Starr & Moss, Philadelphia, Pa. (4) J. J. Menton, The Quackenbush Co., Pater- 
on, N. J. (5) Louis Luxenberg, Barnesboro, Pa. (6) Miss F. A. Jensen, Edison Phonograph Shop, 
Springfield, Mass. (7) George Bovard, M. M. Bovard & Son, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. (8) O. 
Simmons, Piedmont Phonograph Co., Hickory, N. C. (9) B. Guy Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (10) Clifford 
/Hendel, Hardman, Peck & Co., New York City. (11) R. V. Manson, The Edison Shop, New Haven, 
Conn. (12) Louis E. Geshleider, The Edison Shop, Newark, N. J. (13) Frank A. French, The Studio 
‘Shop, Manchester, N. H. (14) Nelson W. Russler, Russler-Chadwick Co., Cumberland, Md. (15) E. B. 
Stillman, O. Stillman’s, Westerly, R. I. 
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While I may not be allowed to canvass 
through an up-to-date apartment house, still 
if I can get on the right side of the janitor, 
it generally does me good in that I can 
move the instrument from apartment to 
apartment and let everybody hear it. 
“While taking a Mood Change Chart, 
I believe in individual attention. If you 
handle people collectively, I am sure you 
generally get a poor report. Most people 


do not know whether they are serious or - 


optimistic or anything else. 
ply: ‘Oh, yes, they do.’ It seems strange 
but they do not. People know when they 
are hungry because that is natural, but with 
the chart a little abstract ehinkinea Is neces- 
sary and, unless they are assisted in some 
way, most people fall short on it. 


“Filling out a Mood Change Chart not 
only requires concentration on the Darteot 
each individual, but requires thinking and 
a good deal of composure. One cannot 
think unless one is entirely composed. 
It takes three to fifteen minutes to fill one 
out properly. How long it takes for one 
who is slow to grasp the idea is left to your 
own imagination and experience. 


You may re- 


“When an instrument ‘is delivered to a 
home, I always manage to be there with it. 
I believe in striking the iron while it is hot. 
I do not discuss the mechanism of the in- 
strument and I am not theoretical. I re- 
frain from trying to sell the instrument 
and I point out that it is merely a Mood 
Change Party we are considering. 


“The results of Mood Change Charts 
with regard to selling are bayend compre- 
hension. I have handled quite a few sell- 
ing propositions, but I have come across 
nothing which has resulted in as many sales 
as these charts.”’ 


Mr. R. V. Manson was next in order. 
He said: 

“In the ‘Train a Salesman’ proposition, 
prior to the Supplementary Mood Change 
Party plan, we had worked the concert and 
recital idea with no apparent direct suc- 
cess:: . 1G my mind, the Mood Change 
Party idea is the Bier Sales Promotion 
Plan ever presented by Thomas A. Edi- 


son, Inc. 


“I am going to give you a few figures. 
Since March 20th; we have conducted one 


hundred and twenty-five Mood Chant 
Parties. From the total number of peop 
attending, we obtained about one huni 
and iifty possible prospects, and we ha: 
about sixty or seventy live prospects fd 
this plan. We have made a number 
sales already, with more to come. Wea 
still giving three or four Mood Chan} 
Parties a week. i 
“There are several features about t 
Mood Change Party that make it stat 
out. Concerns in this country spend a 
nually thousands of dollars in advertisin, 
yet you only read or hear about their pro. 
uct. ‘lhe Mood Change Party brings i 
New Edison in direct contact with tho 
sands who have never heard it, and the be 
part of it is they get an ideal Edison der 
onstration and the effect has its oo 
appeal.” 


Miss Cecil Arden, contralto of the Me 
tropolitan Opera, was then introduced + 
the audience in a feature number called 7 
Tone-Test That Is Slightly Different 
She did not appear on the stage in a 
knowledgment of the introduction. J] 
stead, her accompanist, Mr. Victor Youn; 
appeared and said that he regretted Mii 
Arden was late, and that he would play or 
of her RE- CREATIONS meanwhile. Th 
Edison began her song, but it was not lon 
before Miss Arden herself joined in th 
melody, walking down the aisle to the stag 
from the back of the house. After th 
unexpected entrée, she generously gave i 
audience several more songs, which wer 
applauded vigorously. 


An open forum on ‘The Turn- Tabl 
and How to Find Space For It—If Yo) 
Have No Turn-Table, Put One In an} 
Beat 1920,” was next in order. Mr. Nel 
son W. Russler, of the Russler- Chadwic. 
Coz Cumberond Md., was the fits 


soeiees 


“In the first place, if you have no Turn 
Table, put one in,” he said. “I say tha, 
with all the sincerity I possess and I say 
that because I know the benefits of a Turn 
Table. I say that because I believe tha 
every Edison dealer, if he wants to progres’ 
in his business, should have a Turn-Table| 

“IT want to cite one little example. Ir 
the first four months of 1921, our percent! 
age of increasz of sales to the amount of 
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people who visited our Music Shop and the 
amount of sales that we have attributed to 


the demonstration of our Turn-Table, has 
been more than sixty-five per cent over the 


first four months of 1920. 


“If every dealer will put in one of these 
Turn-Tables, they will find that it will pay 
in dollars and cents. It does not cost a 
cent. Why don’t you do it? If it cost us 
money, we would buy it. But it does not 
cost a cent. Why turn it down? 


“Some dealers say: ‘We have no space 
for it.’ My room is small. We had as 
small a room as any dealer in Pittsburg. 
We had a little room, I think about six- 
teen feet wide and twenty feet long, and a 
great big room in the back to use for a junk 
room, where we repaired motors and took 
machines apart, etc. 

‘When the new contract came out, when 
it was presented to us, we immediately 
started out to draw a specification of plans 
to put in this private demonstrating room. 
We took the back part of our store, where 
we had our junk. . . 

“All of us can do that. We did it. You 
are just as capable as we are. You know 
as much as we do. All we need is that en- 
thusiasm which makes us all move.” 

Mr. Frank A. French, of The Studio 
Shop, Manchester, N.*H., followed Mr. 
Russler. He said: 

“The key to my talk is that we as a 
people do not know how to purchase or 
select by the ear as we do by the eye. 

“Eight years ago, Mr. Edison used as an 
expression: “Let the people hear it and de- 
cide.’ We have not been using that lately, 
if I remember aright, but it comes back to 
me now, since Mr. Farnsworth has spoken, 
that that is a very simple statement for us 
to use some more—let the people hear it 
and decide. 

“If I go into the butcher shop and buy 
meat, I buy it by its looks. I might say: 
“Three pounds, please,’ and then look at the 
scale to see that he gives me the right 
weight, and then I look at the meat to see 
if it looks right, and then I go out. If I 
buy ten yards of cloth, I buy it by its looks. 
The same with almost everything we do. 
We buy furniture, houses, etc., by looks 
and then try them out afterwards. 

Mr. Edison said: ‘Let the people hear it 
and decide.’ I think the Turn-Table is the 


natural development of eight years a 
when that first statement came out. The} 
have been a great many wonderful adve 
tisements of the New Edison. ‘There ha! 
been something like four hundred oth! 
kinds of machines come into the marke 
‘They have had an equal place, so far as t} 
printed page was concerned, and a gre 
many people read those advertisements ov! 
and over again, and because they ha} 
worked by the eye rather than the ear, th 
have not known enough to go to hear | 
New Edison. ‘They thought it was tl 
same. Therefore, the only way for tl 
New Edison dealer to put it over is to hay 
the comparison which the ‘Turn-Tab 
gives them.” 


Mr. Harry S.,Somers, of Starr & Mos 
Philadelphia, Pa., then spoke: 


“When I think of the Turn-Table, | 
think of the wonderful Automobile Sho) 
given each year in Philadelphia and Ne 
York, and which attracts thousands of pei 
ple. A man saves a great deal of time gi 
ing to one place and seeing the differer 
makes of automobiles, and the automobi 
dealers appreciate that; they pay big sun 
of money to be able to get their autom¢ 
biles in on what is a big Turn-Table, an 
at the end of the show <an individual deale 
gets only a small percentage of the totd 
sales made. 


“We have the same thing in our store: 
We have comparison tests of the Ediso 
and the other makes of talking machine: 
Of course, you do not have a hundred di 
ferent makes. We have found that that | 
not necessary. 


“Not only that, but when you conside 
that you are in the market for an automc 
bile, you prefer to go to the show to hav 
a comparison test made. If your wife is 1 
the market for a washing machine, I thin 
she would prefer to see the different make 
and have a scientific comparison test mad 
of them. 


“Another result that we found with th 
Edison Turn-Table is, it sells more quickh 
the Edison instrument. We can sell a Chip 
pendale with a Turn-Table in less tim 
than it takes to sell any other machin 
without a Turn-Table. 


“Furthermore, you do not have to bi 
such a crackerjack salesman with the Turn 
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ble. It practically sells itself. I know 
ie... where a beginner with a Turn- 
j ble has made bigger sales than a good 
esman without the Turn-T able. 


‘Tell the people you have the Turn- 
ble in your stores. We are telling them 
ja unique manner. We are getting made 
small Turn-Table for window display 
\poses, and we will have four little pho- 
yraphs on it. We have an electric motor 
jt is used on some makes of talking ma- 
‘nes, and we have a sign: ‘This is the 


kon scientific test. (Come in and hear 
+] Ps 


Whe turn of the fair sex came next. Miss 
1 A. Jensen, of the Edison Phonograph 


yp, Springfield, Mass., was introduced 


ithe Chairman. Miss Jensen said: 


‘We, as Edison people, ought to con- 
‘tulate ourselves upon having the won- 
‘ful co-operation that we are having from 
|| Edison factory. Out of the fifteen 
indid propositions that the Edison fac- 
(y has given us, the one which we, in 
ingfield, find to be the most helpful in 
ging is Proposition No. 7—the Turn- 
lole. 

‘Experience, you all know, is the best 
cher, and we have learned from experi- 
e that the Turn-Table is our greatest 


ing asset.”’ 


Che speaker then related a number of 
resting experiences, too long for our 
ize here. She wound up by saying: 


Mr. Maxwell said in a recent letter to 
‘hat the bad business conditions are like 
ll and that no hill is too steep to climb. 
we doing all we can to climb that hill 
beat 1920? 
I say to you dealers, who have not 
ed up on this proposition, I would ad- 
| you all to sign up on this particular 
dosition, No. 7, the Turn-Table, and I 
‘sure it will help you beat 1920.” (Ap- 
lise.) 
‘he cornetist, Miss Felice Dann, of the 
Jin Trio, was next on the program. She 
aced her wonderful Tone-Test with 
le words: 
Let me read you the Century Diction- 
‘'s definition of a fib: ‘A lie: specifically 
ilsehood told to save one’s self or an- 
‘tr from embarrassment.’ 
/The Edison Tone-Test is very embar- 


. 


rassing to the talking machine people, and 
some of the talking machine dealers are 
telling fibs to save themselves from em- 
barrassment. Some of them state that Edi- 
son singers imitate their Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS. This is a very silly statement to 
make. In the first place, artists of rank 
would not sing publicly in an artificial man- 
ner. In the second place, even the most 
skillful impersonator could not sustain the 
test of direct comparison. In the third 
place, any attempted imitation would be 
quickly discovered and exposed by the news- 
paper men and music critics who have wit- 
nessed ‘Tone-Tests. Nevertheless, I sup- 
pose that some of the talking machine 
dealers will persist in saying that singers 
could imitate their RE-CREATIONS. 
However, no one, not even a talking ma- 
chine dealer, would have the nerve to say 
that my cornet can be made to imitate the 
New Edison’s RE-CREATION of it. 
I am going to make a Tone-Test compari- 
son and if there is anyone in the theatre who 
thinks that possibly TYone-Test comparisons 
do depend on imitation, I hope this com- 
parison will convince hiin.”’ 

Followed an open forum on “How to In- 
crease the Sale of RE-CREATIONS— 
The Hits Will Help Beat 1920.” Mr. 
Clifford Hendel, Hardman-Peck & Co., 
New York City, was called on first. He 
said: 

“It has been our privilege as pioneer 
dealers in New York City to watch the 
growth and the improvement of the Edi- 
son proposition. “Today it is the unusual 
thing that gets business. Just so with Mr. 
Edison when he put out the hits. He got 
business with the hits, coupled up with 
your window display, with timely cards, 
introducing some of the human side of the 


RE-CREATIONS, etc. 


“Since the first of the year, we have no- 
ticed a great increase in Edison RE-CREA- 
TION business. I should say our business 
has doubled in the past six months.” 


Mr. Thomas Boehm, Jr., Palace Furni- 
ture Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., followed 
with these words: 

“This subject is a vital one. I am afraid 
that a lot of us are inclined to feel that as 
soon as a prospect for a New Edison be- 
comes an owner of the same by placing his 


| 
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name on the dotted line, that we are 
through with him, but such is far from be- 
ing the case. We are really just starting 
to do business with them. I know there 
are several cases in my home city where 
people who own an Edison have not bought 
a new RE-CREATION in the past year, 
and the result is simply this: They are 
mighty poor Edison boosters because the 
machine is idle, and while the money is idle 
they are not boosting for our place of 
business. 


“There are a number of methods that 
can be employed to stimulate business and 
I am going to hit a few of the high spots 
and tell you a few of them. 


“The first thing is mailing out monthly 
statements. It is a wonderful medium and 
gets into every home. ‘There might be 
some members of the family who are not 
interested in the classics. We get the 
brother into the store and say: ‘Why don’t 
you get something for dad or mother 2?’ and 
oftentimes we put it over. 

“Another good medium is GET RID OF 
THE STICKERS. We did have a lot of 
stickers in our shop. We grouped those, 
put in a nice window display and some ad- 
vertising and wrote our customers personal 
letters, and you would be surprised what 
we got rid of. 

“Another good thing is this: We have 
five two-ton trucks. Every month we have 
the latest hits printed and placed on the 
side of the trucks and thus we have travel- 
ing billboards. : 

“With these few little points, I close my 
talk. I think if you follow some of these 
suggestions, you will be surprised at the 
results they will bring.” 

Mr. W. C. Stiver, of W. C. Stiver Co., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., spoke in- 
terestingly on the same subject, and his dis- 
course was followed by an address from 
Miss E. Sims, the Edison Shop, New 
Haven, Conn., who said: 

‘To increase our sales in RE-CREA- 
TIONS, we have tried numerous and quite 
varied methods. I think we have obtained 
the best results so far from monthly RE- 
CREATION recitals. As the monthly 
supplements are issued, we mail with these 
supplements a personal letter to our patrons 
inviting them to the shop to hear the new 
list. We always endeavor to have a local 


artist as a special feature. The seating ¢ 
pacity of our room (and if you have or 
make use of it) is about seventy-five. A) 
we average an attendance of from eight 
five to ninety. RE-CREATIONS are so 
after the recital and they never amount 
less than twenty-five dollars, and qu 
often we reach fifty dollars.” 


Mr. F. E. Nixon, of the Federal Adve 
tising Agency, New York City, was th 
introduced, and he delivered an address | 
“The Interlocking Newspaper Copy—He 
an Idea Grows,” with stereopticon view 
His speech will be found elsewhere in tl 
issue. 


Following Mr. Nixon was an op 
forum on “Sitting and Waiting, or Goi 
and Getting—Get Out and Get It.” M 
O. Simmons, of the Piedmont Phonograj 
Co., Hickory, N. C., opened the discussio 
The most significant part of his speech w 
as follows: 


“Going out and getting the business, th 
is an important thing. Merely going abo 
and looking around, that does not amou 
to anything. Sitting around is a very po 
way of getting business. We are lazy. WV 
are self-satisfied. We think that busine 
comes through our efforts when in reali 
it is not our efforts, but business conditior 
A year or so ago, it was very easy to g 
business, but now it is not. It may be di 
to business conditions that you are not ge 
ting business, but largely the blame is he 
(pointing to brain). | 

“If you go out after the business, you cz 
get it because it is gettable. The man wh 
sits in his store and waits for the busine 
to come in has a lot to learn. 

“There is no question but what if you § 
out and take the phonographs with you an 
go into the houses and put the instrumet 
in front of the people, that they will bu 
There are thousands and thousands of pet 
ple that want those things, but they won 
come to you. They want to be sold. W 
all are the same way. We go and look ¢ 
something, stand at the window and pa 
by. If somebody would make an attemt 
to sell us, they would often succeed.” 

The next speaker was Mr. B. Guy Wai 
ner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who said: 

“IT have not been so fortunate as to @ 
perience business in a small communit} 
Most people have said it was more difficul 
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- sell phonographs in large cities than 
lwas in smaller communities, but I find 
‘it by using the same methods that Mr. 
nmons uses, we are able to do business in 
ger communities just the same as he has 
n able to do in the smaller communities. 
/ a rule, our experience has been this: 
at out of the first fourteen phonographs 

placed on approval, we have been able 
‘sell eleven, which, we think, is a pretty 
ir record. 


ng know this: The man who sits and 
its will achieve nothing. 


‘I have been a retailer in Brooklyn, N. 
| our sister city, a part of New York, for 
yr seventeen years. ‘This is the first year 
.t I have ever undertaken to go out and 
k for business, and I really have been 
azed with the results that we have ob- 
yned in communities of this size.” 

Following this speaker, Mr. I. C. Trask, 
|Trask Brothers, Milford, Mass., ex- 


ssed his sentiments: 


‘I wish at this time to impress upon 
“ry mind in this audience this afternoon 
th this fact: When you take into con- 
eration that we are behind the greatest 
)sical instrument in the world, in a class 
yitself, that and that alone is enough to 
ie us the inspiration to get up, get out 
il get it. (Applause.) 

‘I consider everybody a prospective buyer 
va New Edison, regardless whether they 
ina talker or not; and I will say right 
fe now: We dealers who are handling 
ers in connection with the New Edison, 
wus go slow. Because, some time in the 
ure, someone is going to replace those 
i<ers with a New Edison and it may be 
tor I, but I am going to avoid it if I 
isibly can. Let them throw them in the 
er and do what they want with them. 
aughter.) 

‘It is an easy matter to get people’s at- 
ition and interest them in buying New 
isons.” 


The next subject for an open forum was 
oes Sales Aid Service Really Pay— 
endly Owners Will Help You Beat 
20.” The first speaker was J. J. Men- 
, Of Quackenbush Co., Paterson, N. J. 
said: 

‘The question I think is a very simple 
, but the answer a most important one, 


because back of our reply to the question: 
‘Does Sales Aid Service Really Pay?’ is 
shown our attitude towards our customers, 
and is a mighty good criterion of our busi- 
ness methods. If we can keep our owners 
in a friendly mood toward us through the 
medium of Sales Aid Service, I believe they 
will become assets; they will become seeds 
from which we shall reap harvests later on. 
We have made Sales Aid Service a real 
argument to back up what music will do 
LOrsuss. 


Mr. J. M. Stewart, of the Clymer Fur- 
niture Co., Clymer, Pa., was next on the 
program. Among other things, he said: 

“It is coming to be recognized more and 
more in various lines of business and _ par- 
ticularly in the business of banking, with 
which I am particularly familiar, that the 
man who has already formed an association 
with you is of selected class, should be an 
ally, can be made as a group the most po- 
tent force for building up your business. 
And this, of course, is only possible through 
the development of his good-will. 


“Now, when a man has bought an Edi- 
son instrument his pleasure and interest only 
begin, whereas the dealer’s, unless he is 
foresighted, tend to decline as payments 
are made, and, I am sorry to say, sometimes 
to cease when payments are complete. If 
he would put himself in the place of the 
purchaser he would see that there is a po- 
tential bond of sympathy established be- 
tween himself and that purchaser through 
a discussion of the Edison instrument and 
the bringing out of its good qualities.”’ 


Mr. George Bovard, of M. M. Bovard 
& Son, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa., spoke 


Meet 


“Sales Aid Service is the keystone around 
which a successful business is built,’ said 
he. ‘Build this keystone of Sales Aid Ser- 
vice right. Don’t put cheap stuff in it and 
expect it to function right. The first and 
most important factor in making your Sales 
Aid Service really pay is your Sales Aid 
Service man. Che type of man for this job 
is not a cheap man, nor is he easily found. 
He must be a man of dual capacity, a sales- 
man-mechanic. Keen psychological ability, 
diplomacy and courtesy are needed. It is 
directly up to his initiative whether your 
Sales Aid Service really pays. Gentlemen, 
give your selection of Sales Aid man lots of 


it 


26 


thought and select a man for this work 


carefully.” 


MrasesB-2sullmanyo© 2 Stllmanis, 


that you are marketing the sale of one 
the most essential needs of the human a 
ence, the New Edison, the Phonogra 
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Westerly, R. I., then wound up the dis- witha Soul. It has been said that the N: 


cussion by saying: 


“Sales Aid Service is our greatest asset. 
At least 50 per cent of our sales are due 


to this. 


“There are three 
ways in which the 
friendly owner helps 
us. In the first place, 
he may make a sale 
directlyetor? aise a 
the second place, he 
may help us close a 
hard deal, and in 
third place, by in- 
tensive cultivation, 
he may be made to 
buy a great deal 
from us himself. 


“We feel that the 
satisfied owner is 
the best asset we 
have. In fact, we 
know that at least 
50 per cent of our 
sales has been due 
to the Sales Aid 
Service and the good 
wishes of. the friend- 
ly owner.” 


Harry Breen, the 
favorite vaudeville 
entertainer, came 
next with his usual 
vaudeville skit, in 
which he incorpor- 
ated many points 
about Edison deal- 
ers and the Edison 
Phonograph, his act 
being entitled: 
“Your Virtues and 
Y oury tea net sein 


Rhyme.” 
Chairman Phillips 


brought the two-day sessions to an end by 
saying: “At this time, as the 1921 Edison 
Dealers’ Caravan Convention is drawing 
to a close, I hope all the dealers here today 
will go back home enthused with what 
they have heard at this convention. I hope Patricola and Dooley & Sales. After tl 
you will realize, if you have never before, 


Edison is the fourth essential of life, a 


AN IMPRESSION FROM 
MR. E. C. DUNNING 


ae UTSIDE of the undoubted suc- 

cess of the Caravan Conven- 
tion of 1921, as a whole, the one big 
outstanding thing that stays with me 
so constantly is this: 


“That those dealers who had adopt- 
ed one, or six, or eight, or all of the 
fifteen Laboratory Sales Plans were 
selling phonographs and making 
money. And the dealer who hadn’t 
adopted any of the Laboratory pro- 
gressive sales suggestions was the fel- 
low who told me that, with rice, or 
wheat, or cotton where it was, phono- 
graphs could not be sold—it just 
couldn’t be done. 


“Those dealers who voluntarily 
voiced appreciation of the Edison Na- 
tional Advertising, and who were 
themselves advertising, were the ones 
who recognized the value of the Lab- 
oratories’ plans. Such men told me 
more optimistic things about the 
banking situation in their communi- 
ties. They were selling phonographs. 
And the dealer in the next town, fac- 
ing the same territorial conditions, 
but complaining of them—not adver- 
tising himself, nor believing in the 
Edison advertising effort or sales aid 
plans—was the man who told me that 
the banks in his territory were loaded 
up carrying the farmers, and he found 
it almost impossible to get the banks 
to accept his phonograph paper. 

“That was the high light to me. 
The dealer who adopted the Labora- 
tory plans was selling phonographs— 
was happy and prosperous—the other 
fellow wasn’t. It stuck out like a sore 
thumb to me at every Convention 
city.” 


tainers, a negro jazz band, which also san! 
opened the festivities. 
“Clown Seal,” the Three Bobs, the Donal 
Sisters, Harry Carroll & Co., “D. D3 
Savoy and Brennan, Gus Edwards & Co 


vaudevillans were through, some of tl 


h 


that is no exaggeration—food, clothir 
shelter and music. 


| 
“The dealers 

day have an opp 
tunity to do a gr¢ 
good in every co 
munity, and y 
should not lose sig 
of that very impo, 
ant fact, that evé 
sale of a New E) 
son helps to cai 
into that particul 
home one of ¢} 
greatest influell 
for good that ec 
possibly be plac 
there.” | 


t 

That night a ba 
quet was served 
the Grand Ballroc| 
of the Hotel Cor 
modore, at whi 
more than 1, 
Edison enthusia; 
were entertaine 
Thomas A. Edisi 
was present as gue 
of honor. When t 
illustrious invent: 
entered with h 
wife, a loud @m 
prolonged chet 
went up from tl 
assembled ho 
which lasted for se 
eral minutes. TI 
musical features at 
vaudeville entertai 
ment given at tl 
dinner were of tl 
highest calibr 
Johnstone’s Ente 


Then followed tl 
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Zdison artists obliged with acts. Among 
hem were Mr. Ernest Hare, Miss Eleanor 
Zae Ball and Miss Elizabeth Spencer. 

Mr. William Maxwell then had some- 
hing to say, which stirred the audience to 
i high pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. Maxwell’s 
hort, but significant speech was as follows: 

“T once saw a cock fight that is on record 
is being the longest in the history of the 
yjits. Both these birds were the gamest 
Mathes I ever saw. ‘They stood up to each 
Mther and fought for one hour and forty 
ninutes. When they were unable to stand 
ip and fight, they continued the battle 
‘tretched on the ground. ‘They had been 
‘aught NEVER TO QUIT. I want to ask you 
lealers assembled here, are you as game as 
i chicken? I believe that some of you 
jyave taken the slogan ‘Beat 1920,’ and that 
vou are already going at it and doing just 


chat. But I further believe that some of 
you are licked before you start. Licked 
without even one scratch on you. Right 


vere and now I am going to form a New 
‘Edison Chicken Club. It is going to be 
valled the “Game Chicken Club.’ I want 


i‘. New Orleans: At 
'A S scheduled, Mr. T. J. Leonard open- 


ed the proceedings of the Caravan Con- 
vention at New Orleans on the morning of 
June 14. Mr. H. Lester Marvil, however, 
could not be present to pre- 
side as Chairman of the ses- 
310ns, owing to serious illness 
n his family, and Mr. Leon- 
lard was constrained to act in 
ais stead. Otherwise, the 
orogram was the same as 
ithat given in New York, 
with the exception that Mr. 
‘Maxwell delivered a short 
talk on Salesmanship, which 
's given in another place in 
this number. Brief as it was, 
‘it made a deep impression on 
ais hearers, and we think 
every dealer ought to ponder 
fais words for their own bene- 
‘fit. The first open forum on 
What My Banker Thinks of My Edison 
3usiness and Me—Music In a Truly Es- 
ential From at Stabilized Prices,” was par- 
icipated in by Mr. H. S. Hutchinson, of 
The Phonograph Co., Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
| 


| 


Chairman T. J. 
of Edison Laboratories 


everyone in this hall, who is willing to fight 
for business to stand behind ‘The Old Man’ 
in his fight for stabilized prices on the New 
Edison, to stand up!” 

Every dealer in the hall rose up with a 
cheer, and a wave of enthusiasm passed 
through the audience. After the banquet 
and entertainment and speeches, dancing 
opened up and continued until the small 
hours. ‘The next day a travelers’ meeting 
was held at the Commodore Hotel, and 
that evening the Caravan Convention prin- 
cipals sallied forth for their trip to New 
Orleans, Chicago and Vancouver. They 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edison, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Maxwell, Miss Marian 
Maxwell, Messrs. T. J. Leonard, J. B. 
Gregg, D. E. Wheeler, E. H. Philips, D. 
Babcock, Victor Young, E. Trautwein, J. 
W. Scott; and ©. S. Gardner, Mr. E.-C. 
Boykin, Prof. C. H. Farnsworth, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Dunning, Mr. Iden Payne, Miss 
Cecil Arden, Miss Felice Dann, Mr. Mario 
Laurenti, Miss Kitty Arthur, Mr. J. Syd- 
ney Macy, Mr. Gene Lockhart, Mr. Harry 


Breen. 


the Tulane Theatre 


Mr. G. C. McKinnon, Bonifay, Fla., and 
Mr. J. B. Neibert, Crowley, La. Mr. 
Hutchinson spoke as follows: 

“In our territory that we cover there are 
twelve banks. We have suc- 
ceeded in selling the twelve 
banks forty-one Discs, con- 
sisting of two 18th Centur- 
ies, and the balance of them 
are Chippendales, with one 
William and Mary. Out of 
the forty-one, thirty-four are 
bank presidents and directors 
and the office officials. 

Dletry siirst= toe caine the 
confidence of everyone be- 
fore I try to sell them, and 
that, I think, has been the 
secret of my success in selling 
phonographs. It has been 
just working on them slowly 
until we got them interested 
and then talking Edison to them, or music. 

“All I can say about selling phonographs 
is, just to be natural—I don’t know any 
other way to be—and tell the truth. One 
fault that I find with so many Edison 


Leonard, 
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dealers—that is, salesmen—that I have 
come in contact with, is that some of them 
stretch the truth a little too far, and that 
will get you in bad and react on you just 
as sure as you do it. If you want to sell 
what you have, and you have something to 
sell, tell the absolute truth and don’t prom- 
ise everything on earth and give nothing.” 


Mr. McKinnon said: “‘What My 
Banker Thinks of My Edison Business and 
Me’—that sounds like it might be a pretty 
good subject to talk on. When I spoke to 
my banker on this subject, of course, he 
was right complimentary in his remarks. 
Of course, I had better not tell you all he 
said. Anyway, he said he admired my abil- 
ity to meet my notes, etc. . He seemed to 
think I got a good deal of my inspiration 
from the New Edison. He said the New 
Edison seemed to give this, so, undoubtedly, 
that must have something to do with my 
methods of handling business, etc. In re- 
gard to what my bankers think about me, 
of course, I haven’t asked them about that, 
though one banker, I might say—the First 
National Bank of Marietta, thirty miles 

year saw fit to 
discount a little over $12,000 worth of 
my customers’ paper at 5 per cent discount, 
and I just judge by that, that they must 
have a pretty good opinion of the paper, at 
least, or they would not do it.” 

Mr. Neibert contributed the following 
from his experience: “I took a different in- 
terpretation of the question that was given 
us here than have Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. 
McKinnon. My viewpoint is, they want to 


know what our banks think of Edison paper 


that they take from us that we take from 
our customers. When I started in Edison 
work, my banker did not think anything of 
Edison paper—didn’t want anything to do 
with it. As a consequence, as fast as I got 
in any of that paper, I placed it with them 
for collection. They collected that paper 
for me for possibly a year, and found that 
when a person bought an Edison Phono- 
graph and gave paper for it, that they had 
made a purchase and had bought something 
they did not want to lose, and did not want 
it to go out of their possession. As a con- 
sequence, my bankers all over my territory 
now will very gladly take any Edison paper 
I offer. They are glad to take it and 
handle it. In that way it has made it much 


easier for me to handle such paper through 
out my territory, and dispose of more in 
struments. 

“When the prices of the talking machine: 
were soaring upwards, I kept very cosa 
in touch with all my banks and called thei 
attention to the fact that these things were 
going up, and also to the slow way in whick 
the Edison was going up—to the fact that 
the Edison Company did not raise thei 
prices in any proportion whatever to that 
of the other talking machines. . . ! 

“Now that the talking machines are tak-, 
ing the other course, I have always bean 
very careful to see that my bankers have 
seen and known about it. As a consequence, 
they feel that any paper that I may give 
them now is paper that is covering an in- 
strument that is absolutely standard in 
every respect, and one that when it goes| 
into the home, there will be no danger of 
the party wanting to let it go.”’ 

Without interruption or change, the rest! 
of the program went forward. Although! 
the audience was only one-third of the num-/ 
ber gathered in New York City, their en- 
thusiasm was high and continuous. After 
the show, among those who lingered in the 
lobby was a lady employed by the Board of 
‘Trade, who had been an invited guest. She 
expressed amazement and delight that any 
business in the country was capable of pro- 
ducing such an array of talent and ideas in’ 
the guise of commercial entertainment. 

‘“T saw a number of local merchants rep- 
resented in the audience this morning,” she’ 
said to the writer, ‘“‘and I noticed api they 
were absorbed in what was going on. I 
guess they never dreamed of such things as 
your people presented.” 

Afterwards, it was ascertained that there 
were eighty-six New Orleans merchants’ 
representatives that attended the pee 
formance. 

The next morning, Professor Farnswout 
delivered his address, ‘“Che Edison School 
Research,” after the Rene Solomon Or 
chestra had given a fifteen-minute concert 
as preliminary to the actual program. Mr. 
Laurenti and Mr. Dunning duly followed. | 
Then the Chairman announced the first 
open forum of the day, “Mood Change 
Parties—Tie a Good Man’s Name to 
Every Edison.” Mr. Jonathan Cox, of the 
Jonathan Cox Phonograph Co., Houston, . 
Tex., was not present to respond to the call 
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made upon him, and the second four-minute 
speaker, Mr. J. L. Billiet, of the Diamond 
Disc Shop, New Orleans, arose and said: 

“Mood Change Parties have proven to 
us beyond a doubt that they are the biggest 
(getters or planters of prospects ever sug- 
‘gested. We receive from five to seven live 
prospects from each and every Mood 
‘Change Party given. The reason | say 
‘these prospects are live prospects is because 
‘n demonstrating the New Edison by means 
lof the Mood Change Parties, we are dem- 
fonstrating it under the most favorable con- 
ditions, and when one signs his or her signa- 
lture to a Mood Change Chart, expressing 
fjust what effects the music has had upon 
|them, there is no further room for argu- 
{ment as to whether the New Edison is an 
fessential to that home or not. 


| “It may be of interest to you to know 
\how we arranged the Mood Change Parties. 
\We first solicited some of our Edison own- 
fers and explained to them just what the 
\Mood Change Parties consisted of. We got 
jtheir consent to arrange parties in their 
jhomes. We have not yet had the oppor- 
\tunity of finding any one Mood Change 
\Party to be unsuccessful. “The people who 
jattend these parties are just as much inter- 
\ested in assisting Mr. Edison in this re- 
jsearch work as we are. “The names that we 
receive from the Mood Change Parties are 
filed. ‘The real live prospects are put on 
our “Tie a Good Man’s Name’ list, and the 
others are solicited for Mood Change 
Parties. 


“We always arrange to work the Mood 
Change Parties and the “Tie a Good 
Man’s Name to Every Edison’ hand in 
hand.’ The Mood Change Parties supply 
us with prospects and the “Tie a Good 
(Man’s Name’ helps to make the sale. 


“All you dealers who have been using 
ithe “Tie a Good Man’s Name’ realize just 
what this plan has done for you. 


“IT am going to say just a little some- 
thing for the benefit of those dealers who 
have not yet put into effect Mood Change 
Parties and “Tie a Good Man’s Name to 
Every Edison.’ The “Tie a Good Man’s 
‘Name,’ when it first came to us, we just 
\decided to make a test of it and see for our- 
selves as to what this plan would do. 


We took fifteen Edison instruments and 


sent them from our shop. ‘Two of those 
instruments could not be planted into 
homes; unfortunately, five of the others 
were not at home. We succeeded in plant- 
ing eight Edison instruments. Out of the 
eight instruments that were planted, four 
of them were pulled and four were sold, 
netting us a total business of $957.50, in a 
delivery of eight Edison Phonographs. 
This plan has continued to do just this, and, 
while we cannot say that you will have as 
much success in each and every number of 
instruments that you send out, we really 
can say that if you will give this plan a 
test, you will find it to work satisfactorily. 
‘The business is there for you and it is just 
a question of going after it.” 

Mr. W. D. Samuel, of the W. H. Rai- 
ford Furniture Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., said: 

“It-is my opinion that the Southern deal- 
ers are not taking as much interest in the 
Mood Change Parties and ‘Tie a Good 
Man’s Name to Every Edison’ as the deal- 
ers in the North. Mr. Billiet has just 
about covered the experience that I have 
had with Mood Change Parties and tying 
a good man’s name. At first, when Mood 
Change Parties came around to us, why I 
had a little difficulty in making people in 
my home town understand what Mr. Edi- 
son was trying to do. Of course, it made 
it a little harder on us in getting up Mood 
Change Parties and starting off. We did 
not succeed in getting any owners to give 
any Mood Change Parties until I gave 
one. 


“After I gave this party there was a little 
publicity given in the paper, as to its being 
a little different form of entertainment. I 
succeeded in getting more of our owners in- 
terested in Mood Change Parties and 
Charts, and succeeded also in arranging four 
other parties the following week by owners 
of Edison Phonographs, and out of those 
four parties, we received something like 
thirty charts signed—thirty-six—and out of 
those thirty-six names that we got, I be- 
lieve it resulted in selling about six or eight 
of them.” 

Chairman Leonard invited any others in 
the audience who might feel like it to con- 
tribute a word or two on the subject, but 
none answered the invitation, and the next 
number, “A Tone-Test That Is Slightly 
Different,” was given by Miss Arden, the 
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beautiful contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Then the open forum on the sub- 
ject of “The “Furn-Table and How to 
Find Space For It—If You Have No 
Turn-Table, Put One In and Beat 1920,” 
was announced. Mr. C. F. Greene, of 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, 
Ala., addressed the audience as follows: 
“Mr. Billiet and Mr. Samuel have told 
you about Mood Change Parties and Mood 
Change Charts as a means of gaining pros- 
pects. I want to tell you about the Turn- 


‘Table as a means of clinching those cus- 
tomers, if they cannot clinch themselves. . . 


“In putting in the Turn-Table, if you 
have not been able to figure the space you 
will give to it, just disregard everything 
else you have in your department—close 
your eyes to the whole thing and consider 
it a blank space. Set out in your mind’s 
eye a sufficient amount of space for this 
‘Turn-Table, and go to it, and then pick the 
space that you have left for your regular 
demonstration booths and RE-CREA- 
TION racks, etc., and, if necessary, give 
the “LTurn-Table precedence over every- 
thing, because there is no question but what 
it is the outstanding feature of your de- 
partment. Nothing will bring out so well 
the superiority of the New Edison. The 
Turn-Table will do it for you in ten min- 
utes’ time. 


“You must see that your talking machine 
dealer gets the long end of it, rather than 
the short end of it. 


“A man cannot help, after giving him 
every break in the game, but bring about a 
comparison that is altogether favorable to 
the Edison, because it is nothing in the 
world but a supposition of facts as they 
exist. You know there is no comparison, 
only the possibility is that your customer 
does not know until he has been shown, and 
you must cultivate the proper pose and 
words and learn to put it over in a manner 
that is pleasing to your customer, rather 
than in a way that may be antagonistic. 
Put yourself in your customer’s place, and 
argue in your mind’s eye at off times for the 
Edison. Argue for the talking machine. 
Convince yourself that you are out to buy 
something—it must be an Edison and it 
might be a talker. Sell yourself. Remedy 
your weak points until such time as you 
see your customer’s side. Then you are in 
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a position to give this comparison and the! 
result of the comparison is almost a fore-. 
gone conclusion—a New Edison owner.” 


Mr. A. E. Scott, of Aberdeen, Miss, 


was called upon to speak, but was absent, _ 
‘The next open forum was on “How to) 


Increase the Sale of RE-CREATIONS— | 
The Hits Will Help Beat 1920,” and the 
first speaker was Mr. S. E. Lawrence, of | 


Columbia, Miss. He said: 


“The dealers I know have a record of 
everyone of their customers who owns a 
New Edison. Along with this line, in my 
particular locality I plan to get as nearly 
as I can every owner of outlawed machines, 
and as the monthly supplements come out 
I mail one to every one of the Edison own- 
ers and also to the owners of the outlaw in- 
struments. I mail one to each of them of 
the new supplements and as the ‘hit’ postals 
come out, we mail those, too, and you 
would be surprised at the number of people 
who buy those RE-CREATIONS to play 
on outlaw machines. 
the Edison factory will endorse that plan or 
not, but I have gotten good results from 
doing this. By mailing these supplements 


to those owning outlaw machines, you make | 


them prospects for the Edison Phonograph. 
Invariably they will come to you, after 
they have bought a half dozen Edison RE- 
CREATIONS, and tell you: ‘I am going 
to get rid of my talking machine and get 
me an Edison.’ If we had any way in the 
world to dispose of them at auction sale or 
anywhere else, we might be able to take 
those things in at some given price, and get 
rid of them. 
which you can increase your sales of RE- 
CREATIONS over 1920, and in increas- 
ing your sales of RE-CREATIONS over 
1920, you get new prospects, who will 
sooner or later own New Edisons.”’ 


I don’t know whether. 


; 


} 
| 


| 


But that is one means by 


Mr. J. E. Powell, of Powell & Son, | 


Evergreen, Ala., and Mr. C. M. Methvin, 


of Eastman, Ga., were called upon to— 
speak on the subject, but were absent from 


the gathering. Chairman Leonard then 
called upon Mr. Edward B. Bryan, of Ok- 


j 
( 


lahoma City, to express his ideas on the 


subject, which he did as follows: 

“We have recently brought about in 
Oklahoma City a plan of co-operation for 
the ‘hits’ and ‘Flashes from Broadway’ that 
may possibly suggest something to the rest 


| 


{ 


{ 


NEW ORLEANS GROUP 
of Open “Forum Speakers 


| (1) H. W. Cottingham, M. Koehler Co., Lawton, Okla. (2) J. L. Billiet, Diamond Dise Shop, 
New Orleans, La. (3) G. C. McKinnon, Bonifay, Fla. (4) W. P. Stagg, McLellan & Stagg, Frederick, 
‘Okla. (5) C. F. Greene, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. (6) L. E. Lide, Columbus, Miss. 
(7) S. E. Lawrence, Columbia, Miss. (8) H. S. Hutchinson, The Phonograph Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 
(9) J. B. Neibert, Crowley, La. (10) W. D. Samuel, Jr., W. H. Raiford Furniture Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
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of you. The Riech interests, one of the 
biggest movie interests in the country, put 
up very recently a theatre in Oklahoma City 
named the Capitol Theatre. We got an 
instrument in the orchestra rehearsal, and 
today practically at every intermission, it is 
put on in that theatre, and the orchestra 
rehearses whenever possible with Edison 
RE-CREATIONS. Just as soon as I get 
samples from dealers or buy such RE- 
CREATIONS as I want, I just run over 
to the rehearsal room Aa put those on. 
‘Thus far we have given fourteen numbers. 
It is very nice publicity and costs us noth- 


ing. My own furniture company, with the 
Edison, is co-operating with them in pro- 


ducing better things. ; 

“In® 1918) 0Grshope.soltmy oles Wie 
CREATIONS. In, 1919 we had 18,000 
RE-CREATIONS. We feel that that 
spurt comes primarily from the fact that the 
RE-CREATIONS sales people understand 
and are striving to protect themselves in 
the thought that what Mr. Edison is put- 
ting out Is an inspiration in music. It is a 
miracle. Every time we put out a RE- 
CREATION we feel that we are selling 
somebody something that is truly wonder- 
ful. We have gotten away from records; 


what we are now selling is truly RE- 
CREATED music.” 
Aiter Miss Felice Dann’s ‘Tone-Test 


number, playing her cornet in comparison 
with a RE-CREATION of the same com- 
position, another open forum was_ intro- 
duced, its subject being “Sitting and Wait- 
ing, or Going and Getting—Get Out and 
Get: It2% aire Ne Ws @ottnehamomtie 
M. Koehler Co, Lawton, Okla., was the 
first sneaker. He said: 
“The words ‘Go- 
ing and Getting’ 
mean more to big 


business today than ° 
in past years. Not ae 
because of a short- 


age of money on de- 
posit, because the 
amount is larger 
than at any time in 
our past history, but 
because there has 
been a general in- 


clination on the part of the public to hold 
is not so hard to 
overcome when a vigorous campaign of 


on to it. “This, however, 


A HARRY BREEN SONG 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 


IE a good man’s name to every 
type of Edison, 
Try your luck and buy a truck for 
Nineteen Twenty-one, 
Put in a Turn-Table and your work 
is nearly dofe, 
They’ll all come marching in! 


‘Get Out and Get It’ is really worked— 
that is, worked week after week. 

“The majority of families with a good- 
sized bank account, or those with a regular 
income, can, if approached in the proper 
manner, be shown and made to realize that 
money alone is not all that is necessary to 
make life complete. 

“We, as Edison dealers, are very fortu- 
nate in that we have so many big, broad 
sales ideas worked out and presented to us 
by the Laboratories and our jobbers. They 
are, in a sense, strewing our path with 
roses, as when the sales promotion plans are 
thoroughly worked the picking is easy.” 

Chairman Leonard called upon Mr. C. 
C. Miller, of the W. L. Pace Piano Cam 
Beaumont, Tex., but he was not present, 
and Mr. E. T. Woolfolk, of the Globe 
Furniture Co., Baton Rouge, La., the next 
scheduled speaker, arose and said: | 

“We have been handling the New Edt 
son since the fall of 1917. We started in 
right after we put in the line to send a man 
out to get the business. He got business all 
right, but we learned a great deal more 
about what not to do than about what to 
do in sending out a man. 

‘We know the way to get business is to 
go out and get it. It is not going to come 
to you. In ten years we have been in busi- 
ness in our town we have worked up 4 
good will that is worth one or two thou- 
sand dollars to us, but even that is not go- 
ing to bring people in to buy something un- 
less we go to them.” 

Then followed the address, ‘““Uhe Inter- 
locking Newspaper Copy—How an Idea 
Grows,” but instead of being delivered by 
its author, who was compelled to be absent, 
it was read by Mr. 
John ~Lee Mahin, 
Director of Federal 
Advertising Agency, 
New York City. 
The next and _ last 
open forum, “Does 
Sales Aid Service 
Really Pay ?= 
Friendly Owners 
Will Help You 
Beat 1920,” was in- 
itiated by Mr. L. E. 
Lide, Columbus, Miss., who said: , 

‘Although I have only had the privilege 
of sili as an Edison dealer since last 
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September, I have given every customer in 
‘my territory Sales Aid Service, and, with- 
‘out a single exception, this service has stim- 
‘ulated new interest with old owners and has 
kept alive the interest and enthusiasm of 
‘new owners. 

“I have working for me about thirty-five 
Edison owners, and they are all my friends 
‘and working for me 
just as if they were 
clerks in the store. 


AN IMPRESSION FROM “J 


were prospects | made through Sales Aid 
Service. 

“The other part of this talk, ‘Friendly 
Owners Will Help You Beat 1920,’ I think 
that is really answered by the first part. I 
want to say that if you really apply Sales 
Aid as it should be, you will have friendly 
owners. If I have any dissatisfied cus- 
tomers in our territory I don’t know it, and 
I tried mighty hard 
to find out. 


want to tell 


} 


So I am a great be- 


‘liever in the sugges- 


tion that ‘Friendly 
Owners Will Help 
You Beat 1920.’ ”’ 


Mir. i. -R. Girar- 


ieeau, jr., of “Che 
Phonograph Shop, 
Galveston, Texas, 


‘was called upon as 
ithe next speaker, 
but there was no re- 


sponse, so Mr. W. 
IP. Stagg, of McLel- 


lan & Stagg, Fred- 


herick, Okla., was 


imext on the pro- 


| 


tion, 


gram. He said: 
“T think the ques- 
‘Does Sales 
‘Aid Service Really 
Pay,’ is already an- 
awered. in your 
minds. I just want 
tO give you my 


views on the subject. 
Ido not hope to en- 
large on the views of any one of you, but 
[have been asked to discuss the subject and 
I will give you what I think of it. 


MR. IDEN PAYNE 


| AM asked for my impression of 
the Caravan Convention, and at 
once there comes, like something im- 
mediate and present, the vivid sense 
of the vibration dnd rattle of a rail- 
road train at full speed. Natural 
enough, since we travelled so far and 
so rapidly, but the recollection may 
justifiably be embroidered with a cer- 
tain symbolic significance, for it seems 
to me that the Convention itself ran 
along with something of the feeling 
of power, speed and surety which is 
characteristic on a railroad journey. 

“IT greatly admired the organization 
of the Convention and its varied char- 
acter, and I was much impressed by 
the close attention and obvious inter- 
2st of the audiences. To my mind, of 
course, the play was the most striking 
feature, and I am convinced that Mr. 
Maxwell is solving what must be a 
very important problem in the devel- 
opment of the theory and practice of 
salesmanship. But the enthusiasm 
and hearty friendliness of everyone, 
both those who travelled and those 
who met the travellers, was an in- 
spiration.” 


) 


the Republic. 
dinner-show 


you, though, that 
friendly owners, and 
all the rest of the 
Fourteen Points set 
out in Edison’s Bi- 


ble, will not help 
you or make you 
beaten! 920, “alone. 


You have got to go 
out and get it.” 
‘The ™-charrman 
then thanked the 
audience for their 
attention and en- 
thusiasm, and intro- 
duced Harry Breen 
ite isee ACt eee Our 
Virtues and Your 
Faults In Rhyme,” 
which was the 
grand finale of the 
program. It was 
here that Mr. Breen 
unexpectedly intro- 
duced his verses on 
the Edison Phono- 
graph, which he 


sang to the tune of “The Battle Hymn of 
‘That evening the banquet, 
and dance 


held in 


were 


| “In the first place, I want to say, em- 
phatically, that Sales Aid Service does pay. 
TI am sold on everyone of the Fourteen 
Points, as stated in the Edison Dealers’ 
Bible, but I think there are some five points 
‘In yas fourteen that are of the greatest 
‘Importance, and Sales Aid Service is one 
of those. ; 

_ “We sold, to be exact, in the last thirty 
days, twenty-three instruments. I. looked 
over my list before I left and found that 
jfourteen of those twenty-three that I sold 


| 


the Little Theatre, Grunewald Hotel, the 
following jobbers providing the entertain- 
ment: Diamond Music Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; Phonographs Inc., Atlanta; Sil- 
verstone Music Co., St. Louis, and the 


Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co., Dallas. 


On June 16th, the travelers’ meeting was 
held at the Grunewald, and the following 
day, at noon, the Caravan principals board- 
ed the train for their next stopping place, 
Chicago, where they arrived in the fore- 
noon of June 18th. 


Chicago: 


()* Monday, June 20th, the sessions 
opened at the Blackstone Theatre, 
with James P. Lacey, of Peoria, IIl., as 
chairman. After his introduction to a large 
audience by Thomas J. Leonard, of the 
Laboratories, Mr. Lacey spoke as follows: 

“How happy we all are to be here! You 
know, I am deeply impressed with the 
honor of serving as chairman 
of this 1921 gathering, for I 
consider attendance at this 
particular Edison Conven- 
tion a mile-stone in all our 
lives—such an experience as 
none of us has ever had be- 
fore. “There have been other 
Edison conventions. Some 
dealers here have attended 
all of them. Yet there never 
has been a convention, either 
from the dealers’ or the Edi- 
son officials’ standpoint, that 
meant nearly so much to all 
of us as this particular one. 
There never will be another 
convention, no matter how great, that will 
mean so much to all of us. 

‘Past conventions have been rather in 
the nature of promissory notes, perhaps, 
some of them past due, and some of you 
dealers rather gained the impression that 
they never would be met. Others among 
the dealers with more vision, carried the 
burden, believed implicitly in the makers of 
those promises, and fought on with them, 
secure in their belief, that the day would 
come when those notes of promise would 
not only be met, but be met with overflow- 
ing measure. ‘This convention is the con- 
vention of fulfillment. Across the face of 
every promise made during previous con- 
ventions has been written the words ‘can- 
celled by fulfillment,’ and interest on each 
and every obligation has been most bounti- 
fully paid. 

“The convention program this year is far 
better than any program we have ever had, 
and yet were it the poorest our friends 
have ever offered us, still the 1921 gather- 
ing would go down in history as the great- 
est we have ever attended, because it epito- 
mizes the great fight which the Edison Lab- 
oratories have made for you and me.” 


Mr. 
Chicago Chairman 
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Chairman Lacey then bade the audience 
rise with bowed heads, in a silent tribute tc 
Thomas Alva Edison, which was followed 
by a rousing cheer for William Maxwell) 
and his associates. | 

Of course, the Caravan Convention pro- 
gram was the same as that given in New 
York and New Orleans, with the excep: 

tion of the open fortifi 
speakers. The open forum of) 
the first sesson on ‘‘What 
My Banker Thinks of My 
Edison Business and Me— 
Music In a Truly Essential 
Form at Stabilized Prices,” 
was opened by Mr. A. M) 
Corbus, of the Corbus Drug 
Store, Ottawa, Ill. Mr} 
Corbus spoke as follows: 

“T have handled _ phono- 
graphs about fifteen years. 
About a year ago in Peoria, 
in Mr. Lacey’s store, I was| 
sold on the Edison proposi- 
tion and I have been going 
strong ever since. I have often read regard- 
ing the fact that bankers did show some 
partiality concerning the handling of Edison 
paper, but I thought my banker was some- 
what different from the rest of them, and 
you can imagine my surprise when one 
morning this spring, in a conversation, he 
told me that for a while at least he would 
prefer to handle nothing but Edison paper. 
I was carrying at the time two other lines 
of phonographs. Naturally, this set me to 
thinking a little bit, and I began to try to 
look at the proposition from a_banker’s 
standpoint. ‘There are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of things that enter into a banker’s de- 
cision regarding the handling of phonograph 
paper, which many of us do not think of. In 
my case, I am sure that the Edison paper. 
that we handle is a class of paper that is. 
unequalled by any other line; and in our 
own particular case, most of our sales are. 
largely part cash and part time, but they 
are sold to a class of people whom a banker 
apparently, thinks will absolutely make 
good. After all, the basis of credit in con- 
nection with a dealer and his banker de- 
pends upon the rapidity with which he pays 


P. Lacey, 
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ff these loans that he makes from the bank 
and using his paper as collateral. 

“T am sure that there is also another 
angle to the banker’s decision in a matter 
of this kind which has been brought to 
light during the period that we have just 
zone through, and that is the stability of 
the price of the Edison.” 

_ Chairman Lacey invited other speakers to 
yarticipate in the discussion, but no one 
offered any further word on the subject. 
The play by Mr. Maxwell, “School for 
Salesmen,’’ went smoothly, and all of its 
joints received quick and responsive appre- 
ciation from the audience, which numbered 
ibout 1,500 persons. Many invited guests 
were present, among them being the repre- 
sentatives of various lines of Big Business. 
We were informed that there were four 
executives from the Armour Company 
oresent, who had been sent to make a study 
of Edison ideas and methods. 

) At the second session, on June 21st, was 
evidenced the same eager curiosity as that 
which marked the day before. And the 
speeches were listened to with real live in- 
terest. First of the open forums was one 
om “Mood Change Parties—Tie a Good 
Man’s Name to Every Edison,” and the 
drst speaker was Mr. Charles L. Day, 
Manager of the New Edison Parlors, Kel- 


joge, Drake & Co., Galesburg, Ill. Mr. 
Day said: 
“When we received our first Mood 


vhange Chart we thought it couldn’t be put 
cross in Pandora, Galesburg, or any other 
own. It looked too highbrow. But we 
lid feel, inasmuch as the Edison Company 
vas willing to spend their money for us 
0 try it out, we would give it a fair trial. 
And I want to say to any dealer here today, 
f you still are not convinced that the Mood 
change Party is workable and successful 
sa sales plan, I suggest the same remedy, 
nd that is, try it out thoroughly. 

“The Edison Company is giving us today 
nore good ideas and more sales help than 
ny company is giving to their dealers. And 
n this Mood Change Party we have one of 
he several unique plans that we as Edison 
ealers can use, and a plan that the talking 
qachine dealer cannot use. . 

“Among other results of the Mood 
shange Parties, there is a point that Mr. 
Soykin brought out yesterday: it gives you 

list of names to tie to Edisons. It gives 


you a list of prospects whom you could not 
get in the store, people who heard four or 
five RE-CREATIONS at least, and under 
the best conditions. Wherever possible we 
give a RE-CREATION concert at the 
close of the Mood Change Party, and it is 
usually possible.” 

Mr. W. O. Hopkins, The Edison Shop, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was next on the pro- 
gram. His remarks were as follows: 

“What did I think of the Mood Change 
Party? I thought it was bunk until my 
good friend Kipp got me on the carpet and 
said: ‘I thought you said, Hopkins, there 
is no such word-as ‘car't’.’ “I -said, ‘I still 
say so. And he said to me “Then get busy.’ 
I went back to the shop and a few of my 
old hard-boiled salesmen said, ‘It can’t be 
done,’ so I advertised for some new blood. 
I got it and I still have five of them left. 

“Now, what do I think of the Mood 
Change Party now? Oh, boy, I was a 
boob for not taking it up sooner. Over five 
thousand people, fifty-two hundred and 
something, I believe, have heard the New 
Edison under the most favorable conditions 
possible in the homes, churches, social clubs, 
high schools, musical appreciation classes, 
and such. ‘There are five thousand people 
who are prospective customers. My old 
salesmen had to get busy because the new 
boys were stepping ahead of them; now I 
have eight good, live boys. 

“Here is why I say I am a boob for not 
trying it sooner. In the month of May we 
sold two more than we did in the same 
month in 1920, with an average of $27.50 
per sale higher. We are eight instruments 
ahead of last June so far, all due to the 
Mood Party. In May we tied good men’s 
names to twenty-one phonographs; we sold 
nine; that was not the whole month—that 
is just that type of sale, though; so far this 
month we have had eighteen, Saturday noon 
we had sold eleven of them. I am going 
to beat Bill Maxwell’s ratio of two to one; 
I am going to make it two and a half to 
one. I want seventy-five per cent of them.” 

Mr. R. B. Anger, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
stood up and offered the following tribute: 
“Mr, Chairman, I am not much of 4 
speaker, but I am sold on the Edison. I 
have so far been tying good men’s names to 
an Edison; I really haven’t given the Mood 
Change Parties much attention, but I am 
sure I am going to when I get home. I 
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have been an Edison man for about a year 
and a half. I am way ahead of 1920; I 
found in May this year by tying a good 
man’s name to an Edison and getting out 
and hustling, I sold six times as many as 
I did in May last year; my June also is 
bigger, but it has been due to tying a good 
man’s name to an Edison, and I am firmly 
sold on that project. And I know when I 
get back home I am going to try the Mood 
Change Parties and see if I can’t make it 
still better. I am bound to beat 1920 in 
every way.” 

‘The next open forum was on ‘“The Turn- 
‘Table and How to Find Space For It—If 
You Have No Turn-Table, Put One In 
and Beat 1920.” Mr. C. W. Sowerwine, 
of Huntington, Ind., was the first to speak: 

‘About one year ago we had the pleasure 
of putting in a Turn-Table, and I want to 
say to you dealers that those who do not 
have a Turn-Table today are overlooking 
the greatest bet that Mr. Maxwell has ever 
given you an opportunity for. 

‘In regard to space, we are handicapped 
for it. I have a department store, and 
this is a side-line with me, but I enjoy it. 
We have a room eight by sixteen feet, and 
I think that is the smallest possible space 
that you could use for this Turn-Table; 
twenty-four by thirty-six would be better, 
but eight by sixteen will do.” 

Next on the program was Mr. Edwin 
Burkart, of Covington, Ky., who said: 

“As far as the Turn-Table is concerned, 
I don’t know why Mr. Maxwell asked me 
to talk on the subject, ‘How to Find Space 
For a Turn-Table’ unless he knew that I 
never had any, and have a store thirteen by 
seventy-five feet to put one in. We have 
five booths in that space, so we haven’t 
much space for a Turn-Table. Now, in 
order to find space for it, we fixed up the 
basement, covered the walls, painted the 
ceilings, and now we have an additional 
thirteen by seventy-five feet without any ad- 
ditional overhead expense. The Turn- 
Table, I think, is one of the best methods 
of sales promotion that we have, inasmuch 
as there is no comparison. And I want to 
thank Mr. Maxwell for writing me the 
letter he did, otherwise we might still be 
going on without the use of the most won- 
derful sales prcmcotion idea we have, I be- 
lieve.” 

Chairman Lacey next called on Mr. L. 


W. Muir, of Norton, Kan, but he wa 
not in the house. A lively discussion ther 
broke out between several dealers and th 
Chairman about having a Turn-Table up 
stairs or downstairs, and the upshot of i 
was that it didn’t matter where you had it 
so long as you had it. Mr. Muraugh, 4 
Mendota, IIl., rose and told s:veral selling 
MAES. een Mr. Bowen, of Kewanee 
Ill., told something of: his Bt asc and paic 
high tribute to Mr. C. E. Goodwin. | 


“How to Increase the Sale of RE 
CREATIONS—The Hits Will Hel 
Beat 1920,” was the subject of the next 
open forum, announced by the chairman 
Mr.> E: Sensenbrenner, of Circleville, O, 


led the discussion ¢s falloae 


“As to giving the answer to my cubjell 
‘How to Increase the Sale of RE-CREA- 
TIONS—The Hits Will Help You Beat 
1920,’ I plead guilty of lacking the neces: 
sary qualifications, but will ask your pa! 
tience while I read you a little four-minute 
sermon based on the same old-time religion) 

“Our hearts have all become so rankled 
Ww ith the iniquities of the-past Edison RE: 

CREATIONS that to increase the sale of 
them we are, in the first place, due for a 
complete conversion—a trip down the saw. 
dust trail to the mourners’ be ench. We canq 
sell more of something that we don’t whole: 
heartedly believe in, and to attain this state 
of heart and mind, I advise that we all of 
us hie ourselves into the sacred precincts of 
New Edison, taking with us the June Sup: 
plement, a there with the companionship 
of our own souls, prayerfully ponder; and 
there and then purge our hearts of all 
cankerous corruptions. 


“When this cleansing has been accom 
plished we approach problem No. 2—this 
is a very simple problem. We can’t sell 
something we haven’t got. This is so plain 
and so far past argument that we will 
leave it in the abstract. 

“Now if we have the merchandise and 
are truly in love with it, certainly we must 
supply a suitable place to show, arrange 
and demonstrate it. We all grant this— 
just permit me to again Sia the word 
‘suitable.’ 


“The skeleton of this little sermon brings) 
us to the fourth point—we have the spirit, 
the merchandise and the place, but these 
three will not sell more goods unless we let 
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our friends know our state of mind, of our 
merchandise and of our facilities. This 
phase of the problem is another very es- 
sential ingredient that goes into this thing 
that we are stirring up to sell more RE- 


CREATIONS in 1921. 

“But in my opinion, to give you the big- 
gest possibility to beat 1920 in RE-CREA- 
TION sales, it is to sell many more New 
Edisons. ‘This I find, after all, to be the 
greatest outlet for my RE-CREATION 


stock.”’ 


Mr. P. Sydney Tutte, of the Edison 
Phonograph Shop, of Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, was the next speaker on the pro- 
gram. He said: 


“Indeed, there is no subject that interests 
us in Canada greater than that of the sale 
of new RE-CREATIONS. No one re- 
joiced more than we when we heard that 
the Edison Company were going to confine 
their advertising to new RE-CREA- 
TIONS in 1921; as a matter of fact, ever 
since the flier system of advertising new 
RE-CREATIONS, we have been adopting 
several new means of getting more sales on 
the hits. All of you know the old catalog 
numbers have in the past been hard to get. 
We are thankful for Mr. Maxwell’s an- 
nouncement that they will not be hard to 
get in the future. Now, in consequence of 
this, we have tried out a new announce- 
ment board, similar to those used in the 
motion picture houses for announcing their 
new pictures. We say on there ‘Edison 
Hits Coming’ and give a list of them. This 
induces the customer who comes in the 
store to place his order for the coming 
hit. 

“We have a system of preparing a list of 
all the Edison owners who have a tele- 
phone, and then handing this to a girl who 
is posted with the classification that the 
Edison owner particularly likes; and as 
long as she is going to notify the particular 
customer, she finds out the particular new 
RE-CREATIONS that will appeal to this 
customer, while notifying her that the hits 
have arrived. Consequently, we get an or- 
der right away on the ’phone, and it is im- 
mediately forwarded by mail, or called for, 
as the case may be.” 


Next came Mr. H. T. Castello, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who said: 
“Carry enough RE-CREATIONS that 


it’s a hit, you will hear it on the Edison: 


you can sell them. You know, I used to be 
a piker—Mr. Kipp will tell you I was— 5] 
was afraid to stock up on them; but now 
we are not afraid to stock up on them, we 
are buying them, and we are selling them 
You know, many and many a time we hac 
people come and say: ‘Let me have ‘Dar. 
danella’,’ for instance, and we would have 
to say: ‘Why, we are out of it,’ you could 
feel the blood getting up. All of you have 
been there. Now, folks, let’s get out of 
that. Buy enough of them, and advertise 
them. You know, we are running a little 
ad; it doesn’t amount to a great deal ap- 
parently, but it does in the long run—we 
are running an ad three times a week: ‘I{ 


Let’s all of us adopt that slogan; I think 
it is a good one, and tell the world. | 


“We have increased our RE-CREA 
TION sales thirty-five per cent over the 
five corresponding months of last year.” 


Chairman Lacey, after the speech on 
“The Interlocking Newspaper Copy—How 
an Idea Grows,” announced an open forum 
on “Sitting and Waiting, or Going and Get- 
ting—Get Out and Get it.” Mr. B. © 
Humphreys, of Haines & Essick, Decatur, 
Ill., was the first to speak. He said: 


“The way to do this is to call on your 
prospects and give them a chance to hear 
the New Edison and the latest RE-CREA- 
TIONS in their home; give them about 
three to four days to try this instrument and 
find out that it is worth its place in every 
home. ‘Then go out and get it. You have 
something in your favor. The New Edison 
has won many friends this way and will cer- 
tainly help you to make a sale. It is up to 
you to arrange a satisfactory way whereby 
this prospect can buy.” | 

The next speaker on the subject was Mr. 
Harry Shroyer, of the Shroyer Music Co., 
Bethany, Mo., who said the following: 

“Down in Missouri we have to go and 
get it. We have an idea of our own, I 
guess. For two years we have never left 
an Edison in a home over night. We sell 
it the first time, or take it back later. We 
don’t believe in leaving them. You know, 
after you have eaten a big Thanksgiving 
dinner, you feel like you never want an- 
other bite again. If you leave the Edison 
in a home for three or four days people 
will sit up late at night and fill themselves 
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up with music so they think they can get 
along nicely until someone else brings an- 
other one. If there is something in the way 
that we can’t make the sale the first day, 
we go back the second or third day, or 
whatever day we think is best to go back. 
You may not agree with me on that, but 
for two years we have tried it out and we 
know it works.” 


Mr. E. C. Johnson, of Hildreth, Neb., 


was then introduced, and said: 


“Now I don’t propose to be able to say 
much that will aid you dealers; yet I wish 
I could say something to give you some 
ideas that you could take home and put into 
practice and which would help you put over 
more Edison sales. Now, I feel this way 
about it. We must put this Edison business 
over great in spite of conditions, which 
have not been the best in the last eight or 
nine months. Yet I must say that we Edi- 
son dealers can surely congratulate our- 
selves in having an organization like the 
Thomas Edison Company in back of us, 
giving us aid and assistance in so many 
different ways. But, we must do our part. 
Sitting and waiting will not get us any 
place. ‘There was a time when it did, but 
we all know that is gone now. Sitting and 
waiting reminds me of the old saying, ‘The 
setting hen never gets fat.’ That is just 
what is the matter with the fellow that is 
sitting and waiting today; he will not need 
a very large purse to carry his profits 
around.” 


Next on the program was Mr. W. L. 
Eshelman, of the Eshelman Music Shop, 
St. Joseph, Mo. He said: 


“You have all heard that story about the 
good colored brother who wanted a turkey 
for Thanksgiving, and who prayed that the 
good Lord would send him a turkey. He 
continued to pray until Thanksgiving day 
was near, but still no turkey, so he changed 
his method. He prayed the good Lord to 
send him to a turkey, and needless to say, 
his prayers were answered—he had _ his 
turkey the next day. 

“Success has always followed the man 
who went out and hustled; he has always 
‘got’ what he went for. . . 

“We are gathered here for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of spreading 
Edison gospel in our respective localities. 
This year of 1921 has been a hard year: It 


has been a period of reconstruction and ad- 
justment. Farm products have greatly de- 
preciated, wages are lower, thousands are 
out of employment. In our own city it 
was estimated a short time ago that one 
man out of every eight inhabitants was out 
of work, which means that approximately 
33% per cent of the working men were 
out of jobs. ‘The expense of doing busi- 
ness has advanced the last year. Freight 
rates are more, advertising space has ad- 
vanced, and overhead expenses keep on 
climbing. It is vitally necessary to get out 
and get something. If you allow me to 
give my personal experience, we can say 
that our sales for the first five months in 
1921, are ahead of any previous year. I 
will further say, we have worked harder, 
put in longer hours to do it, but we are 
happy to say we have been getting results, 
and that is what counts.” 


Mr. A. L. Hegglund, of Pierre, S. D., 
was introduced as the next speaker. Mr. 
Hegglund said: 


“You have probably heard the story 
about the farmer who had a sick cow and 
went to a veterinary, who prescribed a 
medicine to be blown in the _ nostrils, 
through a tube. A few days later the vet- 
erinary saw the farmer and asked him how 
he got along with the cow.. He said: ‘All 
right, except one thing, the cow blew first.’ 
(Laughter) That is my method of doing 
business. I blow first before the prospect 
has a chance. 

“T don’t believe that sitting and waiting 
was ever a success. Get out and get it, is 
what has to be done. My total sales last 
year were $17,000; I am in a small town of 
3,000 people; and so far this year, for five 
months it is $11,000; I took in $5,200.00 
in seven weeks of this contest—which goes 
to show what a person can do if they go 
out and get it.” (Applause) 

Chairman Lacey then introduced Mr. 
W. H. Hug, of Rhine’s Edison Shop, 
Massillon, Ohio, who spoke as follows: 

“Going and getting should be the slogan 
of every Edison dealer. My own experi- 
ence has shown that a salesman who will 
conscientiously go out and get it can main- 
tain his quota of sales regardless of the 
present unfavorable conditions. Some of 
you may think that is easier said than done. 
It is. I will agree with you that it is a 
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mighty tough proposition now to sell any 
man a luxury. Nevertheless, if the sales- 
man will always keep in mind that every 
home that does not contain an Edison 
is a prospect, and will continuously play 
upon the desire for home entertainment, he 
will have no trouble in finding the bright 
spots where the New Edison can be sold. 
Results have proven that the easiest and 
most effective way to interest and bring a 
family to the point of purchasing is to place 
an Edison in the home on trial. The plac- 
ing of an Edison on trial should be a sim- 
ple matter for any man calling himself an 
Edison salesman. 
“My sales have 
averaged better than 


obtained prior to the time the Laboratorie: 
produced anything like the Mood Change 
Chart, and, although its influence on selling 
has Been used by some of the universities 
of the country, which we consider a compli- 
ment, nevertheless, if I were to give up all 
of ANG and retain but one, that would be 
Sales Aid Service. 

“In the year 1920, Hes -seven per cent of 
our sales of instruments were directly trace- 
able to Sales Aid Service. Of a great many 
relationships in a community, let me men- 
tion one, which is not exceptional at all, a 
a bie enits of ten families, nine of whom 
own New Edisons 
and only one was 
sold by us—we 


one out of every four 
instruments placed 
on trial. (Applause) 
Very few, if any, of 
them would have 
come to the store, 
and while it may be 
impossible for me to 
maintain that aver- 
age for the balance 
of the summer, I 
can say to you with 
the utmost confi- 
dence that if for any 
reason only one- 
third of those fu- 
ture prospects, who 
have given me their 
assurance that they 


AN IMPRESSION FROM 
DR. FARNSWORTH 


DEALISM in business is the out- 
standing impression made upon 

me by the Caravan Convention. 
Whether in Laboratory programs, or 
round table discussion, the watch- 
words were ‘not more money,’ but 
‘better salesmanship,’ or ‘beating 
1920’. This means much more. than 
the essentials of exchange common to 
all selling. It requires the art of 
pleasing, hence the importance placed 
on acting and music, and the attract- 
iveness of environment and address. 
This recognition of the value of 
beauty in business is bringing back 
the fine arts into a vital connection 
with life. It has already produced the 
Woolworth Building and the Edison 
Fifth Avenue Shop, and in the Cara- 
van Conventions gives a glowing 
promise of a renaissance of beauty in 


worked hard to sell 
the first—and Sales 
Aid sold the other 
eight; and another 
will be sold very 
shortly, making a 
complete one hun- 
dred per cent record 
for Sales Aid Ser- 
vice.” 

Mr. A. C. Odell, 
of Odell’s Inc., Keo- 
kukalas ae then’ 
ava Pear ; 

“The only thing 
I might add would: 
be that we should be 
able to get a lot of 
information from 


will purchase an 
Edison this year, re- 
sult in sales, the to- 
tal will well exceed 
the year’s quota I had set for myself.” 
The final open forum, “Does Sales Aid 
Service Really Pay?—Friendly Owners 
Will Help You Beat 1920,” was led off 
by Mr. J. A. Reinemund, of J. A. Reine- 
mund & Co., Muscatine, Ia. He said: 
“If you will bear with me just a mo- 
ment, I will explain what I consider to be 
Sales Aid Service; then if I have any time 
left I. will tell you what Sales Aid Service 
has done in producing business for us. Al- 
low me to say first of all that, although out 
in my country I am known as a nut on the 
psychology of advertising, and, although we 
have in our files some data on the effect of 
music in changing moods, which we had 


our every-day life.” 


our owners by call- 
ing on them and tak- 
ing care of their in- 
struments. One kind 
of information that we get that seems to 
be of great benefit regarding the prospects 
we are working on is as to their financial 
condition. Usually the neighbors around 
them, that know them, can tell you regard- 
ing their financial condition. So, if you) 
work them up to the point that they want: 
to buy, you know whether they can buy.” 
Chairman Lacey wound up the session 
by asking for a motion of appreciation to 
be extended by the dealers to the jobbers 
and the Edison Company. It was made 
and seconded, and then the chairman asked 
the audience to rise and give three cheers. 
At the conclusion, the whole audience was | 
invited to sing the chorus of ‘‘Smiles.” 


enero 
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As in other places, a grand banquet, din- 
ner show and dance made a fitting climax 
to the two-day Caravan session. “The new 
and splendid Drake Hotel was the scene of 
the final festivities. Several of the Edison 
artists—Helen Davis, Mario Laurenti and 
Cecil Arden—led in the entertainment, 
which also included the Okura Japs, Kel- 
lam & O’Dare, W. J. McDermott, Bailey 
& Cowan, Gene Green, James Sherman 
and the Follis Sisters. “The banquet was 


Vancouver: 


| N Monday morning the show opened 

at the Avenue Theatre, Mr. Herbert 
Kent acting as Chairman. Among other 
good things, he said: 

“You know there are many 
dealers: we all have our ob- 
ligations and difficulties and 
troubles in business life, es- 
pecially probably during the - 
last seven years, everybody 
has been troubled in business, 
everybody who is connected 
with business knows the trou- 
bles we have been through. 
Some of these appear like 
large mountains on the hori- 
zon very often, and that 
they are insurmountable, but 
you know perseverance and 
determination and will power 
will do a great many things 
to overcome mountains. Just 
in the same way when the engineers started 
gut to build the C. P. R. across the moun- 
‘ains, everybody said they couldn’t get across 
the Rockies, but as we all know they did, 
and they tunnelled and scaled their way 
through these gigantic passes; and so it is 
with us in business, we very often see 
things which we think are mountains— 
mountainous difficulties, but if we only 
start out with determination, energy and 
will power, we will overcome them just 
the same as the C. P. R. overcame the 
Rocky Mountains.”’ 


After the first act of “School for Sales- 
men,” the open forum, “What My Banker 
Thinks of My Edison Business and Me— 
Music In a Truly Essential Form at Sta- 
dilized Prices,’ followed, with Mr. James 
Simpson, of Simpson & Cranna, Merritt, 


Mr. Herbert Kent, Van- 
couver Chairman 


given by the Edison Jobbers of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Des Moines, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux 
City, and St. Louis. 

The next day, June 22d, a: travelers’ 
meeting was held at the Drake Hotel, and 
that night the Caravan Convention prin- 
cipals set forth upon their long trip to Van- 
couver, B. C., where they arrived Sunday 
morning, June 26th. 


At the Avenue Theatre 


B. C., and Mr. A. H. Kinney, Kinney Bros. 
& Sipprell, Everett, Wash., as the prin- 
cipal speakers. Mr. Simpson said: 

“There is very little that I can say that 
will help you, only that I be- 
lieve the Edison is the only 
thing in the phonograph 
world, and I honestly believe 
it, and 1-go out and sell -it 
with that in my head.” 

Mr. Kinney spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“I might give you a pic- 
ture of our progress in the 
Edison business, not from 
any egotistical standpoint, 
but to show you that it is 
not impossible to start an 
Edison store and make it go 
and finance it and pay your 
bills when you are starting 
in with practically nothing. 
Now, my brother and I and Mr. Sipprell 
and Mr. Anderson formed a partnership in 
May, 1918—three years ago this 17th of 
May. We opened a little store in Everett, 
in a town of 26,000 persons. I was busy 
the first month or two dodging bill col- 
lectors for lumber and supplies. We put in 
our statement, we had a Maxwell car 
partly paid for and about seven or eight 
hundred dollars in money, and we went to 
the bank and told them the situation. We 
were told by a fellow over in Seattle that 
there wouldn’t be any bankers foolish 
enough to take it up. We went to the bank 
and told them we needed money, asked 
them what they would do, and they said 
they would take a crack at a certain amount 
of it. “That was all we needed. After that 
they gave us the opportunity to show that 
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we could make phonograph paper stick, 
make it pay up in the phonograph business. 
We agreed originally to go in for two 
thousand, they would advance eight hun- 
dred towards the face value of the paper, 
and they loaned us the amount of two thou- 
sand. Now they have carried our paper 
ever since that time. We have never asked 
for a loan that we didn’t get, and they have 
carried us for any amount that we have 
required.” 


The remainder of the program for the 
day went without a hitch. Both the 
speeches of Mr. Boykin and Mr. Payne 
were particularly well received by the au- 
dience. ‘The next morning, the program 
was continued, with Prof. Farnsworth in 


the lead. 


The first of the open forums was on 
“Mood Change Parties—Tie a Good 
Man’s Name to Every Edison.” ‘The first 
scheduled speaker, Mr. Elmer P. Madsen, 
of Manti, Utah, did not respond and Mr. 
W..C. Rice, Hopper-Kelly Co., Seattle, 
Wash., followed with: 

“Mr. Maxwell’s wonderful little play 
told the story of Mood Change Charts and 
“Tie a Good Man’s Name to Every. Edi- 
son. I am not going to speak about the 
difficulty of tying a good man’s name be- 
cause you boys and girls know how to do 
it, and the Mood Changes are something 
that you see continuously in every sale that 
you make. I have never failed to use the 
Mood Change talk, and I used it before it 
was in the scientific form that the Edison 
Company have assisted us with. 


‘Now these Mood Change Parties, I find 
they work very beneficially with each indi- 
vidual customer. I have not worked it in 
the large gatherings, personally. I might 
say I spend my time mostly in the store, and 
I don’t go out as much as some of the rest 
of the people in the store, but I do work it 
very strongly on the individual buyer. 

“To put over Mood Changes right you 
have got to be sold on the Mood Changes, 
you have got to be sold on the Edison, you 
have got to believe in it thoroughly to put 
it over in the way that it should be.” 


The Cecil Arden Tone-Test followed 
and then the next open forum, ‘“The Turn- 
‘Table and How to Find Space For It—If 
You Have No Turn-Table, Put One In 
and Beat 1920,” was in order. Mrs. M. 


Leach, of Kent’s Edison Store, Victoria, 
B. C., was the first speaker. 


“It is futile for me to tell you that the 


sun has far greater light than the moon,” 
said Mrs. Leach. ‘This we all know, to be 


sure, and perhaps it explains our feelings 


that we have always had toward the New 


Edison, that it is just so far ahead of the 


talker as sunlight is ahead of moonlight, | 


To feel this is one thing and to put it in 


concrete form to a customer is another. 


Then the Turn-Table loomed in sight. We 


Strange how we | 


were skeptical at first. 
all are to new inventions, but at the first 
demonstration we realized that this very 
Turn-Table had the ability to express just 


what we felt, and further, it put it over | 


without our aid. We didn’t have to say: 
‘Mr. Jones, there really is such a difference 
you know,’ etc., etc. We simply say: ‘Mr. 
Jones, here is our ‘proposition,’ is it any 
different?’ He hears, he knows, yes, he 
can truly say he feels the difference; and I 
use the word ‘feel’ advisedly. In other 
words, the Turn-Table does for your cus- 
tomer what you would have it do, namely 
sell himself. To convince himself that 
here is something legitimately presented 
and absolutely convincing. 

“How to find room for it. Well, it 
doesn’t much matter what you do to have 
room for it, but find it. 


“All the sales propositions are Al, but 


we know for a fact that the Edison Turn- 
Table has proved a body blow to our com- 
petitors, and right now has them talking to 
themselves.” 


The next one to speak was Mr. Frank 


Harris, of the Harris Music Co., Logan, 
Utah, who said: | 


‘Personally, I have got a great deal of 
pleasure and satisfaction in handling the 
New Edison Phonograph, and I can say 


truthfully that the financial end covers only 


part of this pleasure and satisfaction. I 
can’t help but feel that I am doing the 
public a great service when I prove with-— 


out doubt the superior qualities of the New 
Edison Phonograph over all others. I don’t 
believe there is a dealer here today who 1s 


not thoroughly convinced of the supremacy 
of the New Edison Phonograph. After as-_ 
suming this position, I would ask the ques- 
tion as to how we are going to attack the 


public in the simplest and most effective 


a 
my 


‘ 
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manner. But as to that part, as we under- 
stand it ourselves, in our locality we know 
what the decision has been in placing the 
Edison instrument beside a talking machine 
in the home of a phonograph prospect. 


“Tt is wonderful, if you follow the line 
of least resistance. A Turn-Table demon- 
stration will convert at least ninety-five per 
cent of the public. I speak of that from 
my own personal experience. We all re- 
member that 1919 was a better year, and 
yet our 1920 sales were nearly tie with 
1919. Judging from public sentiment in 
our locality, the talking machine dealers 
have pretty hard running. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that the Turn-Table is re- 
sponsible for this condition. Due to the 
publicity we have gained by getting into 
the Turn-Table game early, we have no 
question as to our being able to beat 1920.” 

Mr. W. J. Carson, of the Edison Shop, 
San Francisco, Cal., was then called upon. 
He responded by saying: 

“T don’t know just why the question of 
using the Turn-Table should come up again 
this year, for certainly it seems to me that 
no one who attended the convention last 
year and saw the demonstration could 
fail to make use of a business mechanism 
like this. 

“Mr. Ireton conceived the idea for the 
Edison Shop of using a curtain in front of 
the Turn-Table. We find that very suc- 
cessful. 

“Somebody ‘said a little while ago that 
they had just about evened up with 1920 
or 1919. I attribute the biggest part of our 
success in instrument selling—and by the 
way, you know we concentrate on the in- 
strument instead of cash—it is by far the 
best means we have of selling—is this 
Turn-Table comparison.” 

Mr. H. E. Roberts, of Wenatchee, 
Wash., was next introduced, and said: 

“Finding room for the Turn-Table is a 
question of a person impressing himself 
witlr the importance of it. A surgeon, 
when he is fitting out an office, does not de- 
bate the question of finding room for his 
operating table. He puts that in first, and 
puts in whatever else he can to conform 
with it; and I think that is the way we 
should feel in regard to the Turn-Table. 
The Turn-Table will be in the next three 


years just as important to the Edison dealer 


as an operating table is to a surgeon. Many 
people who are familiar with the Edison 
and who think that it is the best, say: ‘Well, 
it is not necessary to do that—anybody 
on hearing it the first time will know the 
difference between an Edison and other 
phonographs.’ But that is not the case. A 
certain percentage of people will sense the 
difference the first time they hear it; others, 
it takes time to develop the feeling of dif- 
ference.’’ | 


A call was made upon Mr. Z. Hagey, of 
the Fitzgerald Music Co., Los Angeles, to 
say something, and he responded with the 
following anecdote: 


‘““A day or so before I started for Seattle 
a lady came to our store and asked if we had 
a used talker of a certain make. She was 
shown a used talker of that make that we 
happened to have, and, after examining it 
very carefully, she inquired if we would 
accept an Edison in exchange for it. Now 
that is something that doesn’t occur very 
often, you all know that, but this lady 
hadn’t been sold an Edison correctly. We 
told her that for our own selfish good we 
would be tickled to death to accept the 
Edison in exchange for this talker, but be- 
fore we went any further with the matter 
we wanted her to hear Mr. Edison’s Turn- 
Table comparison. She had never heard 
one. She was taken to our Turn-Table 
room, and, to make a long story short, she 
went away saying that she would never al- 
low her friends or her relatives or her 
neighbors to tell her again that she didn’t 
have the best phonograph «in the world. We 
could never have convinced this lady with 
anything but the Turn-Table.” 


The cornet Tone-Test followed with 
Miss Felice Dann as the performer, after 
which another open forum was announced : 
“How to Increase the Sale of RE-CREA- 
TIONS—The Hits Will Help Beat 
1920.” The first speaker, Mr. D. J. 
Young, of D. J. Young & Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., was not present and his ad- 
dress was read by Chairman Kent. Mr. 
Elmer E. Priez, of Chastains, Inc., Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, followed. He said: 

“T want to say that I think every dealer, 
if he is expecting to beat 1920, should carry 
every available RE-CREATION. Our 
jobbers keep him pretty well informed of 
the stock they have on hand, and we have 
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stock-book furnished by the Edison Com- 
any on the first of the year, and we know 
iretty well what they have in stock. We 
et our customers know what we have in 
tock by sending them mimeographed let- 
ers, and a good many of them will buy only 
rom these mimeographed letters that we 
end them, because they think that we are 
ending them good numbers. . . 

“We send RE-CREATIONS out on ap- 
yroval. We had quite a lot of trouble get- 
ing started on that—that is on the right 
rack. It was abused. A very large num- 
yer of people would take a bunch and bring 
hem all back. We couldn’t very well say 
inything to them, but just take them back. 


Now before they go out it is absolutely 
understood one-half of the RE-CREA- 
TIONS must be kept, and people know it. 
They telephone in: ‘Send me out half a 
dozen good numbers.’ I know pretty well 
what they like and I will pick them out 
for them. Generally they will keep more 
than half.” 

Mr. J. E. Robbins, of Hockett-Bristol & 
Cowan, Visalia, Cal., was next called upon, 
and he responded: 

“After attending this convention for two 
days the thought has occurred to me that 
the real value of the New Edison, and the 
instrument which we have heard so much 
about, and which has been emphasized so 
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Daryl Kent, and his Daughter, Mrs. M. Leach, are There; so are 
Miss Cecil Arden, Mr. Maxwell and Supervisor Callahan. 
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much in this convention, depends entirely 
upon the RE-CREATION. So after all, 
it is a useless cabinet to the eye without 


the RE-CREATION. 


“The one thing that I would try to im- 
press on your minds, that I am going to try 
to leave with you is, that the RE-CREA- 
TION is the thing. That is what we have 
to depend upon. Sell the RE-CREA- 
TION because selling the RE-CREA- 
TION, after all, means selling the instru- 
ment, and to beat 1920 it will depend on 
the attitude that we take towards the RE- 
CREATION, towards the sale of them 
and the distribution among the people that 
own Edisons. 

“Ninety per cent of the apathy that ex- 
ists with Edison owners towards their in- 
struments is caused from the lack of new 
RE-CREATIONS. They don’t even 
know the new numbers that are out, and 
they don’t even know that their instru- 
ment is entirely out of commission until 
you call. They don’t know the great im- 
provement that Mr. Edison has made on 
the RE-CREATIONS, the improvement 
in the supplies, and the improvement in 
service, in getting them to the customers. 
So I think now is an opportune time to sell 
RE-CREATIONS, and to go after the 
distribution of them, even on approval. 
‘The speaker just before me said he insisted 
on them taking half, but I don’t think I 
would take that attitude in my district, be- 
cause the point that I am trying to get the 
people to realize down there in the San 
Joaquin Valley, is that the New Edison 
RE-CREATION is unbeatable and is the 
finest product that there is on the market 
for music, and that it is now available in 
any quantity or in any shape that they may 
want from a musical standpoint.” 

Mr. F. E. Nixon, of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, then delivered his illustrated 
talk on “The Interlocking Newspaper Copy 
—How an Idea Grows.” The open forum 
which followed was on “Sitting and Wait- 
ing, or Going and Getting—Get Out and 
Get It.” Mr. W. H. Marshall, of the G. 
A. Fletcher Music Co., Nanaimo, B. C., 
led in the discussion. He said: 

‘Here are a few figures that I have ex- 
tracted from our books before I left home. 
‘Out of the last hundred sales that we made 
at is an actual fact that seventy-seven of 


them were closed in demonstrations in the 
home, by which I mean you take the phono- 
graph, as you fellows did, and put it in the 
home and give them the demonstration 
there and close the same. ‘That shows the 
percentage of seventy-seven, and the re- 
maining twenty-three were closed in the 
store. To get out and get it, is the 
answer.” 7 


Next on the list was Thomas J. Holland, 
of Glen Bros., Roberts Piano Co., Ogden, 
Utah, who said: . 


“There is no question if you are going to _ 
sell goods and make anything of it, you. 
have got to get out and get it. Of course, 
we all can’t get out and get it, so it is a 
whole lot better if one or two stay in the 
store and tell the other fellow how to go out 
and get it. We go around with two or 
three salesmen, sending them out in auto- 
mobiles—I am giving you our own experi-_ 
ence now—and we load them up and we 
tell them not to dare show around the store 
until they have sold every instrument that 
they have got on their wagon; and, of 
course, naturally they are very much afraid _ 
of us, and they don’t come back until they | 
have. It means this: that over seventy-five _ 
per cent of our sales in the last year have | 
come from the outside. We keep four men 
on the road continuously and we keep them 
enthused, not by writing them letters. 
but by going right out with them.” 

Mr. L. E. Scott, of Robinson & Sons 
Co., San Jose, Cal., was the next speaker. 
Mr. Scott said: | 

“Now you know without being told, that 
Edisons, even though they are the best in- 
strument that man ever invented, they 
don’t in these days sell themselves. You 
must get them to the people. People who 
have money often are not the ones who are 
going around looking for something to buy. 

“We go to the schools all over the coun- 
try, and we are going to dinners in 
churches, banquets, every possible occasion 
that we can find to bring the Edison direct- 
ly to the knowledge and into contact with | 
the people who are able to buy.” | 

Mr. C. L. Cline, of Lacy & Cline Musie 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., followed Mr. Scott 
and said: 

“Why, our experiences have been very 
similar to the three gentlemen just before 
me. Since the Ist of January, seventy-five 
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per cent of all our sales have been closed 
on the outside, and in the homes, and 
seventy-five per cent of those sales have been 
got after 6 o'clock in the evening. ‘That is 
the time to get the business, and we are 
going to simply work twice as hard this 
year and we are going to beat last year.”’ 

Mrs. S. S. Hockett, of Hockett-Bristol & 
Cowan, Fresno, Cal., was next on the pro- 
gram. She gave a variety to the speeches by 
putting hers in the form of a poem, which 
is given elsewhere in the magazine. 

The last open forum was on “Does Sales 
Aid Service Really Pay ?—Friendly Own- 
ers Will Help You Beat 1920.” Mr. T. 
E. Pearce, of South Bend, Wash., spoke: 

“Tt seems to me as if this subject had 
been thoroughly covered, this Sales Aid 
Service, and it seems as if some of the other 
subjects would cover part of my speech. 

“There is really nothing that I could 
say, ladies and gentlemen, to add to your 
wonderful convention. I don’t know of 
anything, only, as you say, get out and get 


the business. We are expecting to get 
along a whole lot better because of this 
wonderful convention, and the wonderful 
Sales Promotion Plans of this company.” 
Harry Breen, the vaudeville favorite, 
then gave his act, which, as usual, hugely 
entertained the audience. Chairman Kent 
brought the session to a close with thanks 
to Mr. Maxwell and the officials of the 
Edison Laboratories. “The audience ex- 
pressed its appreciation by hearty applause. 
The wind-up of the 1921 Edison Dealers’ 
Caravan Convention was held in the Hotel 
Vancouver Banquet Hall that night, when 
a banquet, musical entertainment and dance 
were given. King George V, President 
Harding and Thomas A. Edison were toast- 
ed, and the banqueters indulged in some 
“community” singing. By kind permission 


of Officer Commanding, Lieut.-Col., Guy 


H. Kirkpatrick, the Seventy-Second Sea- 
forth Highlanders’ Band, rendered a num- 
ber of selections for the assembled guests. 
Their music was inspiring. 


Some of the 


‘— Window Display of the Vancouver Kent Store, Showing a Decorative Scheme Adapted 
From the Caravan Convention Cover of Diamond Points, April Issue. 
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Caravan troupe performed specialties. 
There were no speeches except one deliy- 
ered by Mr. Maxwell, which was reported 
in full by the Vancouver Sun, and may be 
found on another page of this magazine. 
The following morning, a_ travelers’ 
meeting was held, and after that the Cara- 
vanites broke up into several parties for the 
return trip home by way of.various routes. 
One of the remarkable features of the 
Caravan Convention of 1921 was the out- 
side interest in it. Men of various profes- 
sions and businesses considered it worth 
their time and study to attend the sessions. 
Among them were: William Menkel, of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
New York City; John S. Barlow and H. af 
Strudnell, of the Remington Arms (Coop 
New York City; William C. Lengel, Man- 
aging Editor of Hearst’s Magazine, New 
York City; Herbert W. Ferris, of the 


Northwestern Construction Co., New York 
City; and F. J. Arkins and S. Sedelmeier, 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, of 
New York City. In New Orleans, the out- 
side interest was represented by eighty-six 
local merchants and business men; Chicago 
came forward with J. J. Geddes, of the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co.:; Charles E. 
Butler, of Butler Bros.; Irwin S. Ros- 
enfels, Advertising Manager, Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co.; Walter F. Link, Association. 
of Commerce; G. R. Schaeffer, Advertising 
Manager, Marshall-Field & Co.; Miss Ida. 
M. Siebert, of the Board of Education; and 
E. W. Wood and W. F. Pape, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. Vancouver did 
quite as well in outside interest, with the 
City Publicity Commissioner, the Vice- 
President of the Rotary Club, members 
from the Manufacturers’ Life Association, 
and others. 


“Going and Getting It” 


By Mrs. S. S. Hockett 


OWN in the 
Joaquin, 
Where the sun makes the raisins grow, 
Lives a happy rancher and his wife so 
clean, 
You have seen their like, I know. 


valley of the San 


They worked so hard, and then at night 
Would sit and dream of the day, 
When their little daughter sometime 
might 
Sing for them and on the piano play. 


But the weeks went by and the days were 
long, 
And the time seemed far away, 
When at even-tide they could have a 
song, 
And life at times was a wee bit gray. 


One Monday morning bright and fair, 
The man to his vineyard went, 

And the woman with a heart full of care, 
Over the wash-tub bent. 


A honk was heard and into the yard, 
Came a truck all spick and span, 
And a neat, young chap presented his 
card, 
To the woman who thusly began: 


“I’ve no time to talk to you, young man!” 
“Pray, don’t,’ he calmly replied, 
“Just please listen,’ and then he began 
To bey an Edison that stood by sbis 
side. 


And out on the balmy morning air, 
Came “Bright Eyes” so full of vim, 
And O! how that hoe through the earth 

did tear, 
And the wash-board jazzed as she 
glanced at him. 


Then the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
Caused them to ponder in thought 
Of the brave young lad so clever, 
Who for his country so gallantly 
fought. 


And when the tender, sweet refrain 
Of “Love’s Old Sweet Song’ o’er them 
stole, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes again, 
As memories of old o’er them stole. 


Well! talk about your Mood Change 
Test, 
Believe me, when I say 
That without any farce or any jest, 
The salesman surely had them coming 
his way. 


To get my story within minutes four, 
The truck rolled empty away, 

And into the home that was silent before, 
Went music forever to stay. 


And Edison friends, I’m sure you’ll agree 
With me when I say, we have found 
It’s better to go get them, don’t you see? 
Than sitting and hoping and waiting 

around, 
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If Salesmen Were Actors 


By Mr. Iden Payne, General Stage Director, Charles Frohman, Inc. 


I MUST confess that it is a matter of a 
certain amount of surprise to a stage 
director to make the acquaintance of TJ'om 
Tarleton in the interesting play that we 
are watching. More especially is it a sur- 
prise to discover that, by implication, the 
author, who evidently understands the sub- 
ject so thoroughly, regards T'om Tarleton’s 
attitude as not uncommon amongst sales- 
men. 

There is a certain 
night-mare to which, in 
at least one of its forms 
=it takes many—lI sup- 
pose every actor has suc- 
cumbed at one time or 
another in his life. In 
this most unpleasant 
dream the actor finds 
himself, without any 
preparation, standing on 
the stage, sometimes very 
inadequately clothed, the 
audience is dimly visible 
in front and the actors 
on the stage are glibly 
repeating their parts in 
a play of which he is 
utterly ignorant, and 
does not even know the 
title. Imagine his pre- 
dicament. He knows at any moment they 
will turn to him, expecting him to speak his 
lines, and he knows not a word. The vic- 
tim generally wakens up in a state of cold 
perspiration, of unutterable horror, trying 
to say something, anything at all, to cover 
up his confusion 

Well, I hope you will not think I am 
guilty of exaggeration when I say from my 
point of view, the lay point of view, as far 
as you are concerned, that such a situation 
does seem to me to bear some similarity to 
that of the salesman who would attempt to 
sell something without any preparation 
whatever. Of course, I do not say for one 
moment that the salesman, while in the 
exercise of his professional duties, should 
imagine that he is acting a part. 

When you come right down to it—now 


Mr. Iden Payne 


I am speaking from my point of view—I 
have to switch from one to the other: but 
is it not a fact that the actor should forget 
he is acting a part when it comes to be 
time for him to appear? In all emotional 
plays he certainly should, if he is a true 
actor, yet there is an analogy between the 
actor and salesman in this respect. “The 


actor is indicating to the spectator through 
the medium of his own personality another 


a 


character than his own, 
and endeavoring to con- 
vince the spectator of 
the plausibility, and, in- 
deed might say, “the 
reality of the other char- 
acter. Now, the sales- 
man is demonstrating to 
the customer the value 
of what he wishes to 
sell, and it is exhibited 
to the customer, and his 
medium of interpreta- 
tion is the same, namely, 
his own personality ; and 
there is no reason why 
the salesman’s part 
should not be just as 
carefully studied and his 
climaxes just as care- 
fully prepared. 

My surprise that any salesman should 
have any doubt in this matter would be 
much greater, of course, were I not only 
too familiar with the many members of 
my own profession who suffer from the 
same delusion. Every stage director has 
been tortured by the actor who imagines 
that all he has to do to prepare for his part 
is to learn his lines more or less accurately 
and at rehearsal repeat them in a perfunc- 
tory manner. “It will be all right on the 
night,” he says, and the worst of it is that 
that statement has become a by-word in the 
theatrical profession with those who prove 
an intolerable nuisance to the rest in the 
play. He finds it is too late—it will not 
be all right on the night, and he frequently 
damages not only himself but the play in 
which he appears. 


> 
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The salesman who does not prepare, to 
my mind, is the actor who says, “It will be 
all right on the night.” 

Now, granting that preparation is neces- 
sary, it may be well to inquire in what way 
the preparation of the salesman tallies with 
that of the actor. They do, unquestion- 
ably, in the prime necessity of the acquisi- 
tion and the cultivation of deportment and 
address. Of course, it will be argued that 
deportment and address are natural graces, 
but they can be cultivated. Are they in- 
deed natural graces at all? Are they not 
cultivated? I believe we know what de- 
portment and address you-would have if 
you were brought up on a desert island. 
The child that is taught not to lick his 
plate is studying deportment; not to suck 
his thumb and hang his head when speaking 
to a stranger, is being taught about address. 

Then it is a strange and not uncommon 
delusion that the deliberate study of de- 
portment and address lean to the loss of 
spontaneity. “There can be no greater mis- 
take made. The trouble of the matter is 


that it runs the other way; it lies the other 


way about.  Self-consciousness of deport- 
ment, which is the principal enemy of spon- 
taneity, is usually the mark, not of cultiva- 
tion, but of insufficient cultivation. In 
what spring of human nature Is prepara- 
tion for anything unnecessary? One is 
tempted to believe that it must lie some- 
where in the region whence came indiffer- 
ence and laziness and self-conceit. Let us 
be frank with ourselves and recognize that 
that is the only solution of the problem, 
“leave it to the inspiration of the moment ; 
these things cannot be taught; trust to the 
moment.” Surely in all those phrases we 
have the attempt to disguise one’s self as 
the old friend who will be “all right on 
the night.” 

It might be said that the salesman’s func- 
tion differs essentially from that of the 
actor, in that the actor has set speeches, 
and the salesman, on the other hand, has to 
trust largely to the moment’s requirements 
and is subject to interruption and objections 
on the part of the prospective customer. In 
fact, men have said that the actor has a 
fixed approach, and the salesman has an in- 
dividual approach. If there is the fear of 
interruption, should not that rather call for 


all the more preparation? The salesmen | 
who make too much of the idea of the in- 
dividual approach are making a profound | 
psychological mistake. Without knowing it, | 
the salesman should, just as the actor does, 
attack what might be called the least com- 
mon multiple of humanity. Human nature, 
as Mr. Sevastopol has said in different words 
just now, is not half so divergent as one is 
apt to imagine. It is safe to assume that it 
Is a common factor in humanity, and it is 
due to that common factor that the sales- 
man is up against sudden emergencies which 
he would not anticipate when he starts his | 
interview. The same applies exactly to | 
the actor. I do not refer to mistakes that 
a man may make himself, or to mistakes on 
the part of his fellow actors, or the mis- 
takes perhaps of the stage manager, all of 
which can be very troublesome and trying 
to the actor, as you can imagine, but to the 
fact, which any actor will confirm, that 
there are more divergencies in audiences 
than you can possibly imagine. 


There are great divergencies in audi- 
ences. I think it was Gustave Le Bon who 
first pointed out in a very interesting man- 
ner the psychology of a crowd; that any 
large group of people assembled for a com- 
mon purpose in fact really acts and behaves 
in many ways as one individual. Of 
course, each person forming the group in 
question is more or less unconscious of that 
fact, but it is nevertheless a demonstrated 
fact of observation—a mass psychology—a _ 
group person is created which possesses an 
individuality of its own. It is the variation 
in this group-person, formed, of course, of : 
the many individuals, forming a bias in one 
direction or another, which makes this di- _ 
vergence in audiences of which I have 
spoken, and you must sze at once the close 
analogy that there is between the salesman | 
and his customer and the actor and his au-- 
dience. The audience in effect is one in- 


dividual, so there is no difference between _ 


the two. i 

It any of you are skeptic on this question Z 
of crowd psychology, let him ask any actor 
he likes about the difference he will observe 
to the response in the dress rehearsal or an 
empty theatre, and the response when there 
is a full house. You will hear the differ- 
ence described in emphatic terms. Of 
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course, the actor may not tell you anything 
about psychology, or the cause of that 
difference. 
~The actor recognizes the response of the 
crowd. He can feel it as something definite. 
He knows when he has got his audience. 
Something has happened, some change has 
taken place which any actor will recognize. 
Of course, we need not go now into the 
question of why this fusion takes place. We 
can say with certainty it is there and the 
actor feels it. We can say with certainty 
it has something to do with the throng, or 
with self-consciousness. 

If you are sitting by yourself in a theatre, 
or in a little group here, and there is a 
little group there, listening to a play, you 
feel separated, but when you are together 
en masse in a big house, and the emotions of 
the theatre come over you, you forget your 
self-consciousness, and this strange fusion, 
of which I have spoken, takes place, and 
the actor knows it from his experience. 

When the actor feels that his audience 
lean with a certain bias in one direction, he 
does not change his part and enact a ditter- 
ent part; he might slightly modify his read- 
ing of the part; if he is a good actor, he 
does. 


And neither should the salesman, be- 
cause he is meeting with a different person, 
entirely change his part. He, like the actor, 
only slightly modifies his rendering of it. 

What does the actor do in this emer- 
gency? Some audiences respond rapidly to 
comedy ; others are slow, dull and heavy to 
‘move. Wherever there is a tender or pa- 
thetic passage of a delicate nature, one au- 
dience will respond with eager, quiet atten- 
tion, and the same situation, the very next 
night, may strike the audience on the whole 
as being rather far fetched, almost ridic- 
ulous. And there is the danger which the 
actor so much fears—that the audience may 
laugh in the wrong place. 


The experienced and capable actor re- 
sponds to all these tendencies, varies his 
rendering very slightly, in accordance with 
it, and gets over his difficulties in that way. 

Of course, it would be ridiculous to sug- 
gest that every salesman should have a pre- 
liminary training as an actor, nor is it neces- 
ary. No one would suggest that, but wher- 
ever a salesman has an aptitude and inclina- 


tion towards acting, it is something that he 
ought to enlarge. Quite apart of every 
other consideration of the pleasure it will 
give him, it will give him the best possible 
training in all the world, in that all im- 
portant matter to the salesman and _ the 
actor—the acquisition of deportment and 
address. 


To take another matter: it might appear 
at first blush that the actor’s training Is 
superior to that of the salesman in one re- 
spect, namely, the kindling of the imagina- 
tion. ‘he fact of the matter is, of course, 
that it is nothing of the sort. Only a little 
thought convinces one that the work of the 
imagination is not outside one’s self, but 1n- 
side one’s self. “There is nothing which, 
when the imagination is stored, cannot be 
transformed and clarified and made inter- 
esting. As Shakespeare said, ‘““Nothing but 
doth suffer a sea change into something 
new and strange.’’ 

Imagination, in fact, is subjective and 
not dependent on any exterior stimulus. 

Certainly, the imaginative capacity is im- 
mensely valuable to the salesman as it is to 
every man, particularly valuable to the 
salesman in the exercise of his professional 
duties, as well as being a perpetual fountain 
of interest to himself. 


The absence of imagination in one’s 
work, no «matter what it may be, always 
leads to the mere carrying out of routine 
and so to dullness and intolerable continu- 
ance—but I think that I am treading now 
upon ground which is outside the sphere of 
my remarks. 

I have shown enough, I| think, to dem- 
onstrate that there is a very intimate con- 
nection between the training of the sales- 
man and the training of the actor. 


When I was informed, as a matter of 
fact, of the title of my remarks, “If Sales- 
men Were Actors,” the remark that imme- 
diately sprung to my tongue was: “But 
they are.” In a sense all men are actors. 
All men are dramatists. All men are 


poets. Acting is not imagination, but in- 
terpretation. The actor interprets a char- 


acter and a man to other people. ‘There are 
many moments in life where every one of 
us has some emotions, or desires, to inter- 
pret, and when he does so he becomes an 
actor for the time being. We are all 
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dramatists. No man ever goes out to keep 
an important appointment without consid- 
ering on his way what will transpire at that 
appointment. As soon as a man begins to 
think: “It he says so and so, I will say so 
and so,” he becomes a AE It is the 
exercise of the imagination, and there are 
none of us who does not, at some time or 
another, rarely or frequently, strongly or 
weakly, feel something of that imagination. 

Actors are salesmen. Let us define the 
function of the actor. The actor sells the 
product of some one else’s skill and imag- 
ination by the exercise of his own skill and 
imagination. “There is no sounder defini- 
tion of the actor than that that I can think 
of, and I think you will agree with me that 


The Edison School Research 


By Professor Charles H. Farnsworth, of the Department of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


T is a little embarrassing to come on 

after such an introduction with a sub- 
ject. .thatwis yet before the Convention, 
rather than one in which a great deal ie 
already been done; and 
yet the work ‘Si the 
School Research Depart- 
ment is one that needs 
your sympathy and co- 
operation and interest in 
order to succeed, and I 
want to tell you all I can 
about it, so that we can 
get that co-operation. 

In order to bring the 
matter before you, I 
have arranged the mate- 
rial in my mind under 
three, what seem to me, 
important questions : 

First-—What is the 
School Research Depart- 
ment ? 

Second—What is it to 
do? 


Third—What is the use of what it plans 
to do? 

Under the first question, ‘““What is the 
School Research Department,” the word 
“research” is probably the best key-word to 


Prof. Charles H. Farnesworth 


there is no sounder definition of the sales- 
man. We have a definition that works 
equally well, a definition, too, that proves. 
our contention that study is necessary. He 
must exercise, in selling this product of 
some one else’s skill and imagination—his 
own skill and imagination. | 

Skill is something which can be acquired, 
Imagination is ome eaine that can be 
fostered. : 

We, therefore—I am speaking from the 
point of view of the stage director and 
actor, and you from the point of view of 
the Sibsene sai that we are not quite 
so far apart as when we started. We are 
all the same, all salesmen, and I say “ Good. 
luck to our respective eles nehines Y q 


remember it by, and that word will bring 
to your minds a university, or scientific 
school, or society, or school service society— 
anything but business. 

Well, when you stop 
to think, we find every 
living thing and every | 
kind of organization has | 


something definite to do, 
has to find out about its 
environment, and to 
know what is going on; 
so the individual creat- 
ure has senses to find 
that out; and organiza- 
tions have to have small- 
er organizations or indi- 
viduals to attend to that. 
side of the work, to find | 
out what is going on, 

what are for the inter- 

ests of that organization, 

what are the needs at 
that time, what are the 

things it should do, and 

what are the things it should not do. 

I should like to illustrate this principle 
under two illustrations: First, in the ani- 
mal world, and, second, in human organi- 
zation. 
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Scientists tell us that when life com- 
nenced in this world, it commenced in the 
‘orm of a single-celled creature, a bit of 
yrotoplasm, microscopic in size, that float- 
d in the warm waters of prehistoric times. 
[This creature was absolutely simple, a 
ingle cell, perfectly uniform, but had this 
vonderful spark of life in its center, and 
is it floated about in the water, wherever it 
iit something that felt as if it might give 
t nourishment, it overlapped it and held it 
here and absorbed whatever nourishment 
t could and shrank back into its original 
shape. . 

Millions of years passed, when creatures 
Yegan to combine and form into larger 
creatures and then they stopped doing the 
work that they did, and some of the cells 
zrew hard and became bone inside or grew 
yard in some animals on the outside and 
+hus became the shell of other kinds of 
sreatures. Cells became the digestive tract 
»f creatures, others became the brains and 
she nerves, and others became the sensitive 
yart, first as organs and feelers, and after- 
wards as the senses that we have developed, 
rradually specializing until they became ex- 
‘remely sensitive organs and thus they aided 
n finding out what is happening around 
1S. 


The interesting thing to remember is 
that this process grows from that very sim- 
ale one-celled creature which felt on all 
sides of its body and performed every sort 
xf function, to the complex creature like 
the human being in which we have such 
wonderfully developed organs as the eye 
and the ear. 


The eye and the ear, by the help of the 
drain, -+have been infinitely extended in ca- 
pacity. Think, moreover, what the tele- 
scope and the microscope have done to ex- 
tend their power still farther. And with 
the growth of the human organism, men 
devote themselves to the question of re- 
search, and the result is that we have peo- 
ple who are able to aid humanity by such 
work as was done to save people from yel- 
low fever and all the other devastating dis- 
2ases. 

This law of the development of the sim- 
ple to the complex, I desire to illustrate in 
the business world. I want to go back to 
the very beginning, not from the time of 
barter and exchange necessarily, but to the 


single-celled creature, the peddler, with his 
pack on his back, going about from house 
to house. He is the buying department, the 
selling department, he is the shipping de- 
partment, he is the advertising department, 
and he is the book-keeping department, all 
combined between his head and his back. 
He has the entire business with him. 


But as his business grows his pack gets 
heavier, and he finally decides to get a 
store. He gets somebody, usually his wife 
or some other member of the family, to help 
him, and he goes in the back of his store 
and commences to keep books and attends 
to the buying, and as the business grows, 
different individuals come in and take care 
of different parts of the business, exactly 
as in the evolution of human forms, the 
cells have combined to form different 
organs. 

Now, as that develops to a great com- 
pany, and the organization is carrying on 
a world-wide business, you can imagine how 
complex that organization will get and how 
it becomes important for certain depart- 
ments to specialize in the direction of re- 
search to find out what are to the advantage 
of the department, or organization, and 
what are the things that the business should 
keep away from. 

So that the answer to the question, 
‘What is the School Research Depart- 
ment?” is that the School Research Depart- 
ment is but a natural growth of a simple to 
a complex organization. It is a depart- 
ment to find out the needs of this organi- 
zation, the musical needs of its patrons, 
and how to meet those needs in such a way 
that there will be a continuous growth of 
effective service. 

That is what it is today. We know that 
we have many senses in this great organiza- 
tion, as many as it has departments that 
reach out into the world, and in the words 
“School Research,” we have the limitation 
of the work of this department. 

That brings me to my second question: 
“What is it to do?” The word “school” 
makes you think of a school building, in 
the same way as the word “navy” makes 
you think of ships; but really the navy is 
not} the ships, but the officers and men that 
carry on that particular kind of work that 
the nation needs. And so the school is not 
a building, but it is the pupils and teachers 
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that carry on this important function of 
education. But “education” is a big word. 
We are all of us, more or less, literally 
speaking, being educated. We are being 
educated in our business. Think of the 
splendid education that has been going on 
for the past two days, today and yesterday. 
I think that equals anything that has been 
done in any institution. What ideas have 
been getting over! 


School education means the limitation of 
education to that formal type in which the 
education is not an incident of what is being 
done, and is only a part of the work we do; 
as for instance of our business, or a part 
of our pleasure, as, for instance, the the- 
atre, concerts, etc.; but is the purpose of 
the activity. That is what we mean by 
formal education. 


Formal education commences with the 
child in the school, but it really commences 
earlier still, because in a subject like music, 
which is not only an art but a language, it 
is absolutely necessary that the child use 
it as it uses his mother tongue, and from 
the very beginning, the first two or three 
years, he learns how to use that tongue in 
a way that cannot-be changed afterwards. 


So you see that the School Research De- 
partment is not limited to the formal 
school, but to formal work where we try 
to develop the capacity of the individual, 
and it will include the home, and it will 
include also the same type of work that goes 
on after the individual leaves school. 


So much for the field of the operation. 
What is the operation? What is education 
—what is this formal education? 


If you stop to think, you see that it is 
really to bring the pupil in touch with what 
the race is doing and has done, what the 
race has accomplished, and what the race 
hopes for, to give the pupil a knowledge of 
what the race has accumulated, and what 
the race looks forward to. 


How is that brought about? We can- 
not take the pupil out and make him do all 
the things that have been done, or even to 
meet all the people that are doing things. 
That would be impossible. So we have to 
do that by the printed book; so that our 
‘modern education is an education of the 


book. 


I hope those of you who are from a dis- 


tant city will find the time to go to that 
great institution of learning—Columbia 
University. You will notice that the li. 
brary is the most costly, the most beautiful, 
the central building, and the highest build-; 
ing. And it is symbolic. It is the building 
that houses the books, and all the rest of 
the great university, with $20,000,000 
worth of endowment and buildings, circle 
around that one building with the book, 
The book is the thing through which that! 
education can be brought to you, because 
in the book we get this experience of the 
race. 


Now that is a very different form of 
education than the ancients had. We know 
what the Greeks did. “They had books, 
They had writing. But they made educa-| 
tion an affair of the talented and_ the’ 
wealthy, the men of leisure; the ninety-' 
nine out of a hundred could have nothing 
to do with that sort of education. The 
folk-lore and folk-knowledge, and folk- 
music they could get, but real education, in 
the sense we are having it, was impossible. 

What has made that possible? Nearly 
five hundred years ago, the invention of 
printing put education in a different light 
and has made modern civilization possible. 
And it is exactly in a similar way that Mr. 
Edison’s great invention has made musie¢ 
education possible to the people. 

I think a very few years ago, most of you 
can remember the time, a person could get 
the ordinary folk-music, but to get in touch 


with the great artist was the privilege only 


of those who lived in, great cities, had - 
wealth and leisure; but now you can get 
that musical experience of the race brought 
to the humblest home by this wonderful 
invention. | 

But such an invention also brings its re- 
sponsibilities. Think what we are doing 
with books in our education. How men 
have for generations been spending their 
lives in selecting the right kind of reading — 
and seeing that the children get that read- 
ing right, and that they understand what 
they read, and that they read what they 
should read and not read what they should 
not read. ‘Think of the care that is given 
to the selection and use of material. But 
in the case of music, this world invention 
has developed so rapidly that we do not 
know where we are. We are throwing — 
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everything before the public and letting the 
public do as it can. 

It seems to me there are a great many 
that do come to get music, who know what 
they want, but the majority of people that 
come to buy the various commodities that 
give them music are very much like the 
child, two or three years old, that has just 
got through feeding on milk, and eats for 
itself. What does it do? It wants candy, 
and it will compromise on cake, but it 
stoutly rebels against meat and potatoes. 


The person who comes for music is very 
much on that level. ‘They want the thing 
that excites their nerves most naturally and 
if you give it to them, you will have pretty 
mearly the same result that you do if you 
give the child a three-pound box of candy 
and tell him to go to it. (Laughter.) He 
will get a lot of it down at first, but pretty 
‘soon there comes a reaction and that child 
has indigestion. 


The education that we need in this line 
of work, in this new responsibility that this 
invention has given us, is an education that 
will develop a healthy appetite for music. 
‘And that, you might say, is what this de- 
partment is going to try to do under this 
second head. 


Now, you will say, perhaps you will 
grant, that research is necessary for the 
great corporation, but this sort of educa- 
tion I am talking of, this formal education 
of taste in order to improve and help along 
the public mind, and make it like the better 
'music, is visionary and sentimental, perhaps 
a little highbrow; good enough, but it does 
‘not belong to the work of this great cor- 
poration that has to do with the creation 


of RE-CREATIONS, etc. 


I should like to see if that is true. “These 
modern corporations are doing a lot of edu- 
cation that is very much on this formal 
line. I do not need to refer to what is 
going on here today, and what went on 
yesterday, but go to Times Square and see 
what is going on. You are told if you will 
chew a certain kind of gum, it will improve 
your breath, or aid your digestion, and a 
whole lot of other things. And at the 
other end of your body, they will tell you 
that if you buy a certain kind of heel, it 
will save your nerves, and you will be a 
better business man. 


So that everything :you have, you are be- 
ing educated to buy, by the advertisers that 
produce that kind of product. And so with 
your clothing, or furniture, what you put 
in your cellar and what you put in your 
attic, and most of all with what you take 
in the form of drugs; and you are constant- 
ly being educated. It may not be the best 
kind of education, but the advertiser knows 
that he has a strong appeal when he can 
put an educational appeal into what he is 
doing. 

‘The advertiser has to do his work in a 
general way. ‘The real educator, the one 
who comes in contact with the individual, 
is the salesman. The good salesman, we 
have found out, is the man who is a good 
actor, but it seems to me he is more than a 
good actor. He is a wonderful educator. 


Watch a good salesman selling automo- 
biles. What does he do? He does not tell 
the purchaser that he will enjoy riding, that 
he will enjoy the air, that it will please his 
family to have a machine. “The man knows 
that, but he has not money enough to buy a 
machine. “The salesman comes up to him 
and tells him that if he will only get that 
machine, it will help him in his business. 
He will be able to take his customers out. 
He will make his creditors think that he is 
doing better business, and it will be easier to 
get money. He will find a thousand ways 
of telling that man of the benefits of that 
automobile. The result will be that he 
will go home and perhaps mortgage his 
house and lot for the sake of getting that 
machine. “That might not be a good thing 
for the man to do, but it was good business 
for the salesman. 

Some time ago, I had a pupil at the col- 
lege, who wrote a master’s paper on the 
subject of the phonograph. He _ spent 
months gathering material; and one of the 
things that he did was to go to a store and 
act as a salesman in rush hours; he told me 
this story that I shall never forget. 

A salesman, a very ordinary salesman, 
had selected a lot of very ordinary records 
—TI believe seven dollars’ worth—and was 
called away, so he turned the customer over 
to this young college student. “The student 
looked over the records and he said: 

“You have the latest things that have 
been gotten out, but really you have not a 
single gem of the musical art in this list.” 
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“What are the gems?” she asked. 


“If you will wait a moment, I shall play 
some for you.” 


And he got out Schuman’s ‘““Traumerei,” 
Beethoven’s “Minuet,” and a few others 
of that sort—the result is that she discarded 
the entire lot which she had selected and 
got twice as many records of the new type. 

What does that mean? It means that 
really education is not an open question, 
whether you will educate or not. You are 
educating by what you are persuading your 
customers to buy. 


cal indigestion, and then use their instru- 
ment as a piece of furniture, or you will 
educate them in such a way that they will 
feel the necessity of getting new RE- 
CREATIONS every month. 

That is the question before the School 
Research Department, and you can imagine 
that it is a very big and a very serious de- 
partment and has important work to do, be- 
cause it is brand new work. It is the new- 
est thing that this organization is putting 


By Mr. Edward R. Dunning, Crowell Publishing Gor 
New York City 


HE modern manufacturer realizes 

very clearly that the growth of his 
business is dependent on not only having a 
good product, having good salesmen, but 
on having good distribution, and by good, 
I mean not only geographically good; I 
mean good in the sense of having successful, 
prosperous, money-making dealers. The 
modern manufacturer follows no plan that 
will militate against the chances of his 
dealers making money, but will adopt every 
plan that will help the dealer make money. 
And it was at this point that the Edison 


Company decided to endorse farm maga- 
zines. ss 


The modern manufacturer realizes clear- 
ly that on his shoulders is the task of edu- 
cating the people of the country to the 


You are educating them 
in a way so that they will have either musi- 


How Magazines and Farm Papers Interlock 
With Edison Newspaper Advertising 
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out—to find out what are the best things t 
do. We know from the example witl 
reference to books what a serious thing j 
is to put into the hands of the young th 
right kind of literature, and you must knoy 
that the same thing is true about musi 
that we must put before the people the righ: 
kind of music. | 


Some of you will say there is no differ 
ence in music. I hope to be able to convince 
you that there is a difference in music 
Music is a stimulation, and that excite: 
ment may lead to good or bad. It is not 


inherently good. | 


Let me sum up. The Music Research 
Department has for its aim the discovery, 
the adaptation and the making known of 
ways and means of using music produced! 
on RE-CREATIONS that will so culti- 
vate the taste of the public that it will 
change the casual customer into a steady 
buyer of goods, improve his taste so that! 
he will be a constant buyer rather than buy! 
a lot of RE-CREATIONS at once and | 


then get a violent reaction. 


merit of his product. All the people of the’ 
country cannot be educated; so Edison 
takes out that group which are mentally 
able to appreciate the New Edison and are 
able, financially, to buy it; and then he 
adopts those mediums which best reach tha 
desired group. 7 

I had a school teacher who used to tell 
about a journey she made between New 
York and Chicago in the ’sixties. There — 
were twelve railroads connecting the two 
cities and when you came to Toledo you 
crossed the river in a rowboat. (Laugh- 
ter.) Commodore Vanderbilt came along 
with a dream of the through track and the 
through train, and realized it. Transpor- 
tation is one of the three big forces that 
have welded the country together into a 
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yation. ‘Transportation 


first, mail 


and 


elegraph second, and third the printing 
yress; and the national magazine is the 
through train of the printing press. 


-verywhere. 


It is 


It is bound by no sectional 


yrejudice, held back by no local interests. 


Imagine the attitude of the reader. 


ives in Des Moines. 


jirection. 
stands sell it everywhere. 
If he has read something 
interesting and wants 
his brother in Portland, 
Maine, or Oregon, to 
know about it, he writes 
mm Says: ~° Be sure to 
read this week’s Satur- 
day Evening Post, page 
nO.” 

He has the national 
consciousness. He knows 
that all the people in the 
country are thinking 
about the same _ thing, 
reading about the same 
thing that he is reading 
at the same time, and 
that is a mighty educa- 
tional influence. 

Magazines are edu- 
m@etronal. ‘They are 
abit forming. 


He 


He picks up the 
Saturday Evening Post and knows that it 
s printed one thousand miles east and read 
yne thousand five hundred miles in every 


Mr. Edward R. Dunning 


It is handled everywhere. News- 


Mrs. Lane, in the Wo- 


nan's Home Companion, coined a phrase: 
‘Better Babies,’ and thus started a great 
york, and with this phrase and the influ- 
nee back of it really did start a national 
‘abit that is constantly growing—that of 


iaving’ better babies. 


If this convention were held fifty years 
igo, all of us would have been in here 


vearing beards. 


When the soap stick was 


mnounced, to take the place of the dirty 
having mug, a lot of new self-shavers were 


nade; then came the safety 


razors 


and 


nore self-shavers, and a great national habit 
vas created through the advertising powers 
if the magazines—something that the bar- 
vers could never have done in ten centuries. 

The big idea is to get a big thought and 


pread it. 


If a product will be success- 


ully sold to four thousand people in Fall 
iver, Mass., it will serve many people 


everywhere. ‘The invention is important, 
but the distribution of it is equally im- 
portant. And there is nothing quite as 
good as the national magazines, because 
people read them in a thoughtful mood and 
expect to get new ideas from them, and, 
through the columns of the magazines, the 
new ideas spread far and wide. 


The world likes the magazines. “They 
are becoming more powerful every day. 
We will never get along without them any 
more than we will get back to the twelve- 
times change between 
New York and Chicago. 
You can almost trace 
the growth of an indus- 
try by its magazine ad- 
vertising. lake the 
washing machine indus- 


try. We had washing 
machines fifteen years 
ago. -But it was only 


since they began an ag- 
gressive advertising cam- 
paign of national mag- 
azine publicity that the 
industry really began to 
grow. 

Every time I _ hear 
the Edison RE-CREA- 
TION of the opera 
“Aida” it brings back to 
me something I learned 
long ago, and that is 
what the word “Aida” means to a sales- 
man. It embodies the four essentials of 
every sale: ATTENTION, INTEREST, DESIRE, 
Action. And the magazines’ job is to do 
the educational part of the program. 


There is no short cut. You have got to 
have the four essential points in every sale. 
Let me tell you of an old concern, one of 
the largest in the country, that tried to 
find a short cut. You know the Western 
Electric Company, a big, powerful adver- 
tiser. [Chey thought they could find out 
some way of eliminating that time element. 
So they picked out Plainfield, N. J., as the 
town in which they wished to make the 
test. [hey ran a big newspaper campaign 
on a dish washer. “They thought they 
could put it over without educating the 
women to the desirability of the dish 
washer. They did get pretty near every 
woman in the town to come and see the 
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demonstration, but not one of them bought 
a machine. Not because they did not have 
the money, because Plainfield is a wealthy 
town; not because they did not like the 
machine, because they were loud in its 
praises; but because the women had not 
been educated to the immense desirability 
of the washer. There is no short cut. 


When Mr. Hoover took charge of the 
food administration, the first thing he did 
Was to send a questionnaire to the editors 
of all the magazines, because he realized 
that no matter how many four-minute men 
he had, he needed the educational influ- 
ence of the magazine back of him, and it 
was not until the magazines took up the 
“Save Sugar’ and “Save Wheat” cam- 
paign that it became effective. 

Suppose a dealer in Illinois should decide 
to run a big soap sale on say Whipoorwill 
Soap; and suppose a competing dealer 
should placard the town with Ivory Soap; 
which one would sell the most soap? The 
one with the Ivory Soap, of course, be- 
cause it has years of educational effort be- 
hind it. Your sales resistance does not 
come from your competitors’ actions. It 
comes from the ignorance, the incredulity 
of the people, their skepticism that such a 


thing as the New Edison can exist. Edison 
copy is banging away on that thing. It is 


strikingly original, and it gets the reader’s 
attention, and, if he does read it, it puts 
the thought in him: “If that instrument 
does the thing they say it does, some day 
I am going to have an Edison.” 

Magazines are educational. Newspapers 
are newsy. In the story about Plainfield, 
the newspapers did their job. They brought 
the people into the dealer’s store. It was 


not their fault that the sales were not made. 
Newspapers and magazines are not so com- 
petitive as people think they are. 


Inaio7d 


Edison is using a list of twenty-four maga 
zines with a combined total circulation 0: 
something like twenty-two million. That 
of course, is altogether too big. We wil 
have to cut it down because of duplication 
Most people have more than one magazine 
Most of them have more than two. Let 
us cut it down to eight million, and that 
figure may be too big. 

In 1917, there were three and a hal} 
million people who paid income _ taxes, 
The latest report of the United States Bur. 
eau of Census says that there are four hun- 
dred thousand families with incomes of 
three thousand dollars a year and up. The 
latest report from the Telephone Company 
shows that there are eight million telephone 
users. “Lhe income-tax-paying family with 
an income of three thousand dollars a year 
and up and the telephone user is an Edison 
prospect. ‘Ihe penniless are neither maga- 
zine readers, nor telephone users, nor Edi- 
son prospects. 

Day and night, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, Edison copy 1s. 
striking at this barrier of ignorance all the 
time, and thirty-three and one-third per. 
cent of it is centered in the large cities 
where there are two million, eight hundred 
thousand of these telephone-using homes. 
And this powerful habit-forming influence 
is working for you, constantly creating a 
favorable public opinion for the New Edi- 
son, and a public opinion favorable to your 
product is an asset almost inestimable. 

To a man who has not heard of an Edi- 
son, any machine is just as good. But 
there are no such individuals now, because’ 
through his magazine he is being forcibly 
reached, and you are fortunate in being 
able to bring to yourselves and partake of 
the benefits of one of the biggest advertis- 
ing successes in the advertising world. | 
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The Interlocking Newspaper Copy—How 
An Idea Grows 


An Address Delivered With Stereopticon Views 


By Mr. F. E. Nixon, General Manager, Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York City 


AM going to try to explain and pic- 

ture how Edison Interlocking Adver- 
tising is planned, written and illustrated, 
and reveal the fundamental principals on 
which it is built. 

Here I show you an old-fashioned book 
vgent. (Slide shows old-fashioned book 
igent.) He comes in with a few books 
under his arm, and asks: 
‘Do you want to buy 
any books today?” He 
wouldn’t get very far 
with you, would he? 
You would chase him 
before he had a chance 
to tell you what books 
le was selling. 

Here’s a picture of a 
type of man who came 
in to see me some time 
ago. (Slide shows mod- 
mm book agent.) He 
carried a walking stick 
und a pair of gloves, and 
ooked like big business. 
He said he wanted me 
70 join Messrs. Hard- 
ng, Wilson, Taft and 
Hughes as charter mem- 
vers of a Society for the Preservation of 
American History. After he had planted 
us ‘“‘bait” he casually mentioned the His- 
‘ory of the United States in twelve volumes 
—and pulled a beautiful sample volume 
tom the lining of his tailored suit. 

This gentleman is a modern, scientific 
00k agent. He knows that ninety-nine out 
%f one hundred people he visits are cold 
0 books. ‘Therefore, he began his solicita- 
ion with an appeal to my patriotism and a 
ubtle flattery of my vanity. He went 
yack of the books, and sold me on what 
hey would do for my country, for my fam- 
ly, for my standing in the community. 

Here we have the great objective of the 


Mr. F. E. Nixon 


modern scientific salesman—intriguing the 
prospect’s interest in the service a product 
will render him before mentioning, or sell- 
ing, the product. In other words, he shows 
the prospect what the product will do for 

him. 
Man wants those things most which sat- 
isfy or appeal to his fundamental interests. 
What are his funda- 


mental interests ? 


Here I show primi- 
tive man. (Slide shows 
man of Stone Age.) His 
three chief interests, in 
the order of their im- 
portance, were his body, 
his woman, his wealth. 
Man today is not much 
changed. He is still in- 
terested in these three 
things, although civiliza- 
tion and the complexi- 
ties of modern life have 
disguised and divided 
these prime interests into 
other interests, which, in 
the scale of their aver- 
age importance, are as 
follows: first, health; 
second, food; third, love; fourth, money; 
fifth, entertainment; sixth, success; seventh, 
romance; eighth, beauty; ninth, scandal; 
tenth, past and future. 

It is obvious that advertising, to be ef- 
ficient to the maximum degree, should ap- 
peal to one or more of these interests, the 
more fundamental that interest the more 
potent the appeal. 

For example, instead of advertising the 
best soap in the world, it is more effective 
to advertise the ‘“‘skin you love to touch.” 
This hits three interests, Jove, beauty and 
romance. Instead of advertising the most 
carefully manufactured breakfast food, it is 
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more effective to advertise health, food and 
appetite value. 


Good music hooks very definitely to one 
of the ten secondary interests, namely, en- 
tertainment. But it also hooks up to two 
of the three primary interests—a man’s 
body, and his woan. 


Up until now, phonograph and talking 
machine advertising has been aimed at 
man’s desires for entertainment, and enter- 
tainment, though important, is not one of 
man’s three prime interests. 


Edison interlocking advertising is plan- 
ned to appeal, not only to love of entertain- 
ment, but to man’s prime interest—his 
body, which means health and general well- 
being. Self-preservation is Nature’s first 
law—hence our bodies, their friends and 
enemies are our first cares. 

‘This new advertising also considers what 
music will do for his woman—which 
means for his family and home. It shows 
that good music is an actual necessity—that 
it has the power to banish man’s unpleas- 
ant moods, and to bring him the mental 
and physical well-being which he desires 
above all else. “Therefore, Edison adver- 
tising tends to make people desire music so 
greatly that they will sacrifice to obtain it. 

Mr. Edison’s research along these lines 
has aroused widespread interest. Maga- 
zine and newspaper writers are treating 
the research as feature news. 

Here is a page published in the June 5th 
issue of the New York Herald—one of the 
world’s leading newspapers. (Slide shows 
Herald page.) 

This proves that we have that rarest of 
all things in advertising—real news. 

Edison advertising does not work, like 
the old-fashioned book agent, by asking 
bluntly that the reader buy a phonograph. 

Here is an example of the old-fashioned 
book-agent kind of advertising. (Slide 
shows old style of ad.) This ad may have 
sold phonographs two years ago—when 
phonographs were bought and not sold. 
But it will meet with small success with a 
cold public—because it lacks both news 
interest and stimulus to thought. It doesn’t 
touch one of man’s prime interests. It 
doesn’t treat music as a necessity. 

Here is one of the June interlocking il- 
lustrations. (Slide shows nerve-racked 
business man.) This appeals to a man’s 


body interest. It shows a man, worn an 
nerve-racked from business strain. This j. 
a condition he dreads. | 


This picture shows how to get the relie 
he wants. (Slide shows business man get: 
ting relief from New Edison.) Can any 
tired business man fail to respond to suck 
an appeal—even though he never though; 
of phonographs? ‘The pictorial end of the 
advertisement has been utilized to warm the 
reader to our story. Then we spring ou 
selling talk. 


This slide shows the complete ad—illus. 
trations and selling talk. (Slide shows 
complete business man ad.) We will say 
more of this selling talk later and also 
describe how interlocking advertisements 
are built. | 


First we are going to show other illustra- 
tions used in the new interlocking adver- 
tising. (Slide shows tired farmer. ) | 

This represents fatigue—a farmer all-in 
from a hard day in the fields and too tired 
to eat. There are millions like him—all 
looking for something to brace them up. 

This picture shows the modern. bracer 
and suggests to everyone, who does a hard 
day’s work, how the New Edison will re 
fresh him. (Slide shows refreshed farmer.) 

Here we picture a familiar sight—a wo- 
man nervous and exhausted from house- 
work and too tired to get dinner. (Slide 
shows tired cook.) All women will sympa- 
thize with her. 

And all women will grasp at this new 
way of refreshing themselves. (Slide shows. 
soothed cook by means of Edison Phono- 
graph.) Lydia Pinkham and Dr. Munyon 
grew wealthy with less to offer than good 
music can give. | 

Every man and every woman is deeply 
concerned in his or her ailments, real or 
fancied—and in anything that will throw 
light upon their ailments. A story is told 
of Blaine, during one of his political cam-. 
paigns. When Blaine went into a town, 
and a person came up to him, whom he had 
met, apparently, but could not remember, 
Blaine would simply say: “Well, how is the 
old trouble? Is it any better?” At once 
he was given credit for a marvelous mem- 
ory—because everyone thinks he has some- 
thing the matter with him. 

Please don’t get from this that we are 
going to advertise the New Edison as a 
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cure-all, as nothing is further from our 
plans. 

This pictorial method of expressing what 
music will do for you can be carried on al- 
most indefinitely. It can be hooked up to a 
hundred different ideas. 

This pictorial idea is an entirely new 
note in advertising. It is regrettable that 
we cannot copyright it. It is a particularly 
big idea, because it goes over so quickly with 
the reader. It gets over a complete narra- 
tive story in two pictures. “The quickest 
way to one’s understanding is through the 
eye—and eye impressions are most lasting. 

The movies have educated the public to 
accept different facial expressions, body 
poses and gestures, as indicating certain 
emotions. Most anybody can tell, from the 
expression of a movie character, whether 
he loves or hates, cheats or deals fairly, 
whether he is cowardly or brave, calm or 
agitated, tired or rested. For this reason 
the artists illustrating the new interlocking 
advertising go direct to the movies for their 
subjects. 

To illustrate a case in point: “lake the 
tired, distracted business man, portrayed in 
the June interlocking advertising. ‘The ar- 
tist searched through current moving pic- 
ture productions until he found just the 
character and expression needed to illus- 
trate the nervous, distracted business man. 
This is the picture the artist found. 

From this picture he made several rough 
sketches, and this rough was the one select- 
ed to be finished up. (Slide shows photo of 
movie actor. ) 

You will note that this sketch preserves 
the facial expressions of the original photo- 
graph, though it does not look like the 
same man. (Slide shows rough sketch.) 
From this rough sketch the finished draw- 
ing was produced. 

You will observe that the artist has add- 
ed about ten years of worry and distraction 
to the original photograph. 

The same business man as relieved by 
music was drawn by the artist from this 
movie “‘still,’’ with the finished result. 
(Slide shows photograph of. relieved busi- 
ness man.) 

This method practically adds to our art 
staff the best movie actors and actresses 
who are masters of facial expression. 

Now that you have seen interlocking 1il- 
lustrations, which are bound to attract at- 


tention and create an interest in the text, 
we will return to the completed interlock- 
ing ad. 

Note that this ad has two hooks and a 
coupon. (Slide shows complete business 
man ad.) The hooks are Mr. Edison’s 
$10,000 prize contest and the three days’ 
free trial offer. 

The $10,000 prize offer will make peo- 
ple thoroughly read and understand the 
story of the New Edison—what it is and 
what it does, and how it differs from other 
phonographs and talking machines. 

The prize offer also gives you a reason 
for putting a New Edison in the home, on 
three days’ free trial (without making it 
too evident a selling ruse), because the text 
emphasizes that having a New Edison in 
the home will give the reader ideas for 
phrases, to submit to Mr. Edison. 

‘The purpose of the coupon is to speed up 
action on the free trial offer. Incidentally, 
in checking the results of a questionnaire, 
sent to over 2,000 dealers using interlock- 
ing advertising, we found that over seventy 
per cent favored the use of coupons. 

During a business boom, when people are 
flush with money and indulging all their 
desires, important and otherwise, all you 
have to do to sell phonographs is to adver- 
tise them. But, now we have a decided 
selling resistance. People have a feeling 
they want to hold on to their money. If 
you put the question to them directly: “‘Do 
you want to buy a phonograph?” the 
chances are they would say: “No,” and 
dismiss the. subject. 

The new interlocking copy may be said 
to work like the modern book agent. It 
compels the reader’s interest in music, by 
showing him what music will do for him. 
But it doesn’t stop with interesting people 
in music. It endeavors to locate them for 
you, bring them into your store, and get 
them on your prospect list. Beyond this 
point, it cannot go. The actual selling is 
up to you. 

The devices which the interlocking ad- 
vertising uses to locate prospects are called 
“hooks.” For it is the hook that enables 
you to cash in on your advertising. 

I want to say right here that we invite 
suggestions for new selling hooks from all 
Edison dealers. In fact, some of the most 
successful hooks we have used have come 
out of discussions and correspondence with 
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various dealers. It is the old principle that 
several heads are better than one. Please 
consider this as an earnest invitation to 
send your ideas either to Mr. Maxwell or 
myself. 


At least a dozen skilled advertising men 
and artists are at work on interlocking ad- 
vertising all the time. 

This picture shows a conference in the 
Federal Advertising Agency. (Slide shows 
cut of F. A. A. conference.) Advertising 
men and artists are here evolving and criti- 
cizing ideas for interlocking advertising. 
The Federal Advertising Agency has nearly 
forty people in its Service Department—all 
of whom are called upon from time to time 
to contribute to the production of Edison 
advertising. 

Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Leonard 
and others at the Factory are continually 
contributing from the factory end. | 

In our art work, we draw on the best 
newspaper artists in New York, and that 
means the best artists in the country. 

‘This is an art studio, where part of the 
Edison art is produced. (Slide shows cut 
of studio.) The men shown in this picture 
are among the most famous commercial 
artists. 

One of the most important features of 
interlocking advertising is that it interlocks 
and synchronizes perfectly with our maga- 
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zine advertising. Through its use, you cash 


in on the thousands of dollars Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. invests in the national maga- 


zines each year to help you sell more New 


Edisons. 


the results you both get from each dollar: 
Not to mention the fact that 


you invest. 
it gives you advertising talent and art work, 
free of charge, which is probably of a bet- 


ter character than you could procure in 
at considerable cost and | 


your locality, 


trouble. 
Here we show a few examples of how 
your interlocking advertising interlocks 


with the factory’s magazine advertising. 


This is the Mood Change ad, which ap- 


peared in the February magazines and 
interlocking ads. 
Burns’ ad and Burns’ interlock.) 

This is the May ad, “What Edison Likes 
in Music,” and interlocking ads. 
shows “What Edison Likes in Music” and 
interlock. ) : 

‘This is the June ad and interlocking ads. 


(Slide shows $10,000 Prize Contest ad and | 


interlock. ) 

It is conceded that Edison magazine ad- 
vertising is the best in the phonograph in- 
dustry, and the great majority of interlock 
dealers say that it pays to run the interlock- 
ing advertising. 


Proposition No. 4—Tie a Good Man’s Name 
to Every Edison 


By Mr. E. C. Boykin, General Manager, The Phonograph Corporation 
of Manhattan, New York City 


EWSPAPERS from Maine to Cali- 
fornia have heralded Mr. Edison’s 
Mood Change Experiment in the same 
manner as they do news of the great hap- 
penings of the world. For certainly the 
Mood Change Experiment is, to the world 
of music at least, a great piece of news, and 
I do not feel that I exaggerate when I say 
that this experiment is destined to do more 
for the benefit and advancement of music 
than any other one project, with the excep- 
tion of the invention of the phonograph 
itself. 
Not only have the leading newspapers of 


this country recognized the great value of 


the music research experiments now being - 


conducted by Mr. Edison, but the great 
universities, in fact, the greatest institutions 
of learning in our country, have opened 


wide their doors to welcome this latest — 


emanation from the Edison Laboratories. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and a score of 
other universities have given generously of 
their time and their patience to help Mr. 
Edison prove that the idea behind the Mood 
Change Experiment is an idea that will 
assume vast importance. 


But what is the Mood Change Experi- 


v 


| 


It co-ordinates your efforts with’ 
the efforts of the factory—and so increases: 


(Slide shows cut of 


ee 
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ment? And what is the thought behind 
it? There is no man living who does not, 
in some measure or manner, respond to the 
quickening influences of music. ‘There is 
no one of us here who can deny but that 
music is a great and powerful factor in our 
lives. On this simple fact rests the entire 
fabric of the Mood Change Experiment. 
There is no dark magic about the Mood 
Change Experiment, as some seemed once 
to think—no mystery, no secret, no frills, 
no loose ends, no impediment of any kind. 
We all react to music, some of us more 
than others, and, recognizing this fact and 
recognizing that the New Edison Phono- 
graph is the only instrumentality by which 
the fullest benefits of music can be obtained, 
Mr. Edison instituted at Orange his Music 
Research Department. With the co-opera- 
tion of this Music Research Department, 
Mr. Edison set out to determine precisely 
the effects of all kinds of music on all kinds 
of humanity, and to prove, by actual experi- 
ment, that music can, if we give it a chance, 
work wonders with even the most hard- 
shelled of us. 

Is there a man here who hasn’t seen a 
Mood Change Chart, and who hasn’t read 
what is printed, in simple words, on both 
sides of this chart? I am sure we have all 
seen it. I dare say some of us have seen 
it through smiling eyes, but I am sure that 
others of us, on first reading it, must have 
penetrated beyond the mere words on the 
paper and beheld the broad vista of possi- 
bility that this little chart unfolds. 

As stated on the chart, it is simply a 
method of analyzing a person’s mental re- 
Mections to music. . . 

I recall almost too distinctly the first 
time I glanced at a Mood Change Chart. 
Mr. Maxwell called me on the ’phone one 
day last January, and told me that Mr. 
William J. Burns, the famous detective, 
would call at the Edison Shop, to make, 
with my assistance, a Mood Change Ex- 
periment. Mr. Maxwell gave me no ver- 
bal instructions. He simply sent over sev- 
eral Mood Change Charts. I received the 
charts about two hours in advance of Mr. 
Burns’ arrival at the Edison Shop, and 
made a rather casual examination of them. 
In all frankness, my first conclusion of the 
Mood Change Chart was bunk in large 
letters. The words “Mood Change” drew 
a smile to my lips, but, be that as it may, 


I decided to follow the directions on the 
back of the chart, and to put Mr. Burns 
over the hurdles as best I could. “To make 
a long story short, Mr. Burns arrived and 
was ushered into the Recital Hall of the 
Edison Shop, and seated before an Edison 
Phonograph. I then handed him a Mood 
Change Chart and asked him to read care- 
fully the instructions. 


For your information, this great detec- 
tive had come that day to the Edison Shop 
direct from a galling five-hour conference 
on one of the most dastardly crimes that 
was ever perpetrated in New York City. 
He was tired, fatigued, overwrought and 
his nerves raw and touchy. He was snappy 
and so irritable I hardly knew how to 
handle him. Inside of ten minutes after 
the experiment began Mr. Burns found 
himself as docile as a child under the subtle 
influence of music. His fatigue was ban- 
ished, his mind cleared and his composure 
restored. In twenty minutes he left the 
Edison Ship mentally a new man. 

Such a Mood Change as that exhibited 
by Mr. Burns cannot be forced. ‘There is 
only one means at man’s command that | 
know of for accomplishing such a change, 
and that means is music—music as RE- 
CREATED by the New Edison, the Pho- 
nograph With a Soul; and, if I may say so, 
if ever I realized truly that the New Edi- 
son had a soul, I realized it that day when 
I had my first experience with the Mood 
Change Chart. 

But even in the face of this experiment, 
I hesitated to take full stock in the idea, 
though I was firmly resolved to see it 
through, to make it or break it. 


In a great measure I followed literally 
the instructions laid down by the Edison 
factory under Sales Proposition No. 4 in 
carrying out the Mood Change Experi- 
ment. Proposition No. 4 was evolved for 
the purpose of assisting Edison dealers in 
getting salesmen. It is sometimes called 
“The Train a Salesman” plan, and I must 
say that I feel the dealer who is not taking 
advantage of what the factory offers under 
Proposition No. 4 has overlooked one of 
the biggest bets in the business. 

Once I was definitely committed to going 
ahead with the Mood Change Experiment 
with the idea of putting it over, or not 
putting it over, I spent considerable time 
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studying the instructions that the factory 
issues under Proposition No. 4, which in- 
cludes both RE-CREATION Concerts and 
Mood Change Parties. My first step was 
to run the advertisement suggested by the 
factory for getting men to start in this 
Mood Change work. I used this advertise- 
ment once in the New York Times and ob- 
tained several hundred replies from young 
men, from which I selected about twenty, 
and wrote suggesting that they call at my 
ofhce for an interview. Out of these five 
were selected, who reported to me one 
Monday morning. With the aid of an as- 
sistant, three days were spent coaching 
these young men and selling them the Edi- 
son idea, and then we gave them the names 
of a number of Edison owners and _ told 
them to go to these owners homes and sell 
these owners the idea of assisting Mr. Edi- 
son in his Mood Change Experiments. In 
other words, to ask these owners to call to- 
gether a few of their friends about their 
phonographs for Mood Change Parties, as 
we called them. 

I really anticipated that these Mood 
Change conductors would encounter a great 
deal of opposition on the part of our own- 
ers, but just the contrary prevailed. With- 
in a few days our first five Mood Change 
and Concert Conductors had booked Mood 
Change Parties enough to keep them going 
for several weeks. I then delegated one of 
these men to go campaigning on the leading 
universities in New York City and to en- 
deavor to book Mood Change Parties be- 
fore the classes in psychology at these insti- 
tutions, if for no other reason than to sub- 
mit the Mood Change Experiment to this 
most searching test, for certainly there 
could be no more pitiless test of its falli- 
bility, or infallibility, than to present it to 
the classes in psychology in the big uni- 
versities. “The success of these experiments 
before these post-graduate classes in psy- 
chology at Columbia, New York, and other 
universities convinced me beyond all doubt 
that we had a big idea, far bigger than any- 
body, except Mr. Edison and his associates, 
realized. 


From the Mood Change Parties, with 
the aid of the charts, we secured the names 
of a number of these owners’ friends. Our 
concert men then called on these friends of 
our owners and suggested Mood Change 


Parties, and again our men were quite suc- 
cessful in their bookings. 


In not a great while after our men be- 
gan working, Mood Change Charts were 
coming in in great numbers through our, 
work in the Greater City in owners’ nonigg 
and elsewhere, and one day, which I will 


remember, one of my salesmen on the first 
floor of the Edison Shop came running up 
to say that he had just sold a Sheraton to! 
a young lady who had attended a Moai 
Change Party in one of the schools in 

Brooklyn a few days before, and then, gen-. 
tlemen, the lid was off! For a moment or 
more I was dazed and then there flashed | 
across me the great and powerful sales. 
weapon put in our hands by means of the 
Mood Change Chart, which, as you know, 

was originally put forward for the pur- 

pose of Mr. Edison’s musical research ex- 

periment. ‘That sale was the vanguard of | 
many others that have fallen in the lap of | 
the Edison Shop from the constant ang 
continued use of the Mood Change Chart. 
We have definitely proved the sales value | 
of the Mood Change Chart. 

From our Mood Change Parties we 
have obtained, and are obtaining, not only | 
sales, but a great number of prospects. We _ 
have found it necessary to establish a spe- . 
cial department, which we call our Concert | 
Department, for the purpose of handling | 
large numbers of Mood Change Parties we 
are giving, and attending to the necessary | 
follow-up work. This department is in 
charge of a special manager, who directs 
the activities of our ten men, who are now . 
giving Mood Change Parties and RE- 
CREATION Concerts all over Greater 
New York. 

These men, through their contact with — 
Edison owners and _ other people in | 
whose homes they are giving RE-CREA-- 
TION concerts and Mood Change Parties, 
are developing into first-class salesmen. 
About July Ist, we expect to graduate five 
of these men from our Concert Depart- 
ment into our Sales Department. These 
men are getting the finest experience in the 
world. They are building up for them- 
selves a clientele that will be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to them and to us, and it 
is all being accomplished through this little — 
chart, which I once thought was bunk, and 
the beauty of it is that you, or any other 
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fdison dealer anywhere, can do the same 
hing, and probably the most interesting 
yart of it is that the development of these 
alesmen by means of Proposition No. 4 
sn't going to cost you a cent. 


Just pause a moment and consider with 
ne this question—Can you imagine any 
iner sales opportunity than that afforded 
yy a dozen friends of the owner of an Edi- 
on phonograph gathered about that own- 
‘r’s phonograph for the purpose of a Mood 
change Experiment? Put yourself in the 
yosition of a man who doesn’t own a pho- 
jograph, but who goes to the home of his 
‘riend and records, by means of a Mood 
change Chart, his mental reactions to an 
Zdison Phonograph. What would you 
hink and what would you do, if you were 
considering the purchase of a phonograph? 
Jr, wouldn’t such an experience quicken 
vhatever phonograph-buying impulse that 
vas latent in you? Or, might it not arouse 
n you the desire to own an Edison Pho- 
iograph? 

Undoubtedly you are familiar with the 
plendid ‘““Tie a Good Man’s Name”’ idea, 
vhich was recently put before Edison 
lealers by the factory for the purpose of 
naking easier the road of the dealer who 
sets out and gets the business. This card 
s familiar to every dealer here. If it is 
1ot, it is certainly not the factory’s fault 
ind I do not feel that it is your jobber’s 
ault. It is a plain, white card on which 
s a simple statement to the effect that the 
‘dison Laboratories have asked you to place 
in instrument and a program of RE-CRE- 
ATED music in the home of Mr. So-and- 
30, for three days without any obligation on 
lis part. The card states that Mr. Edison 
vishes everyone to become familiar with 
he final perfection of his new phonograph. 


That is all there is to the ‘““Tie a Good 
Man’s Name” card, but without a doubt, 
his card is one of the neatest sales hooks 
ver devised by the Edison Laboratories. 

Let me say that at the Edison Shop in 
New York, we speak of this manner of 
jutting out a phonograph on free trial by 
neans of the “Tie a Good Man’s Name” 
ard as “planting,” and for this work we 
1ave developed several of the most success- 
ul salesmen planters in the business. 


We have now made the use of the “Tie 
. Good Man’s Name” card a definite part 


of the sales procedure at the Edison Shop 
in following up prospects we get from 
Mood Change Parties. We try, as best we 
can, to gauge our prospect. We have two 
classes—“‘A”’ and “B,” “A” class being 
those that we feel are the ripest for “‘plant- 
ing,’ and the ‘“‘B” class those that are still 
a little bit green and need a little more 
Edison sunshine. 


We have two definite procedures in fol- 
lowing up a prospect obtained from a Mood 
Change Party, and, for purposes of illus- 
tration, let us assume that this prospect’s 
name is Mrs. Smith. 


First—We go to Mrs. Smith’s home, and 
with the aid of a “Tie a Good Man’s 
Name” card, “plant” a phonograph. We 
have tried the idea of having the Mood 
Change Party man who secured the name 
of the prospect go to the prospect’s (Mrs. 
Smith’s) home to pave the way for the 
“planting,” but we find it better not to 
attempt to pave the way for a “plant,” but 
to drop in, as it were, out of a clear sky 
and leave an Edison Phonograph before the 
recipient has a chance to get his breath or 
put up an argument against having the 
phonograph put in his home. After the 
“planting,” the Mood Change man who 
brought in the prospect’s (Mrs. Smith’s) 
name, goes up to close the sale, allowing at 
least two days’ interval between the plant- 
ing and the date of his call. 


If he closes it, all very well. If he fails 
to close it, he then tries to book a Mood 
Change Party with this “planted” phono- 
eraph in the home of Mrs. Smith. Some- 
times he is successful, sometimes not, but 
we have found in one or two instances, that 
the booking of a Mood Change Party with 
a phonograph which we had failed to close 
the first time has resulted in the sale. 


Second—Where we fail to “plant” a 
phonograph in the home of a prospect ob- 
tained from a Mood Change Party, this 
failure is reported back to our Concert De- 
partment and our concert man, who 
brought in the name (Mrs. Smith’s name) 
of the prospect, immediately endeavors to 
book a Mood Change Party, and thus 
“plant” the phonograph. 

Perhaps a word or two in explanation of 
just exactly how we use the “Tie a Good 
Man’s Name” card in “‘planting” would be 
helpful to you. Here is our procedure: 


SSS 
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Our “planter” loads up his truck every 
morning with five phonographs, two Chip- 
pendales, one William and Mary, and two 
Sheratons. Very seldom does he carry out 
a Heppelwhite. He has instructions to 
“plant” five every day, although there are 
days when he is simply unable to do so, 
though not through any fault of his. His 
method of “planting” is, briefly, thus: 


He proceeds to the home of, say, Mrs. 
Smith. He rings the doorbell and Mrs. 
Smith appears. Sometimes he takes the 
phonograph off the truck and carries it to 
Mrs. Smith’s door before ringing the bell, 
sometimes not. He uses his own judgment 
in this matter. When Mrs. Smith opens 
the door he tells her that he has a surprise 
for her from Mr. Edison, and shows her 
the “Tie a Good Man’s Name” card, which 
is attached to the phonograph. Sometimes 
Mrs. Smith receives the phonograph with- 
out a word, and expresses considerable 
pleasure at having it in her home for three 
days. At other times, she buckles and the 
“planter” is obliged to make a fight for it. 


: 


Not infrequently, Mrs. Smith flatly refuse 
and the “planter” leaves without “plant 
ing.” Just before he leaves Mrs. Smith’ 
home, after having “planted” a phonograp 
there, the “planter”? makes a definite dat 
for the call of either the concert man wh 
brought in Mrs. Smith name, or whoeve 
the “planter” thinks should take care o 
Mrs. Smith in case her name didn’t reacl 
us through our Concert Department. W 
feel that the making of a definite date fo 
a call on a “planted” phonograph is all 
important in the possible sale of it. 

If there is a better way of getting ou 
and getting it than by means of Moo 
Change Parties and RE-CREATION 
Concerts, plus ““Tie a Good Man’s Name’ 
card, I have yet to find it. 

This is a time for fighting, for bucking 
the line, for digging in as we have neve 
dug in before. We have got to use every} 
means at our command to drive our busi 
ness, to distinguish the Edison from al! 
other phonographs, and the Mood Change 
Chart will do it. 


TUNE—“MY MAMMY” 


(Sung at the Vancouver Caravan 
Convention Banquet) 


AX-WELL! 


yet. 
Max-well! 


for our sakes. 
We’se coming. 
you walt, 


We’se coming. Knowing that we ain’t 


too late. 
Max-well! 


Max-well! 
You’re our best bet. 
out and get, 
And we ain’t heard of a better one 


Max-well! 
We know that you’ll hustle and bustle 


Sorry that we made 


Max-well! 
We'll work the Lab Sales Plans, yes, 
every Jack man’s for Maxwell. 


You got 


FO, &C.. état 


™ 
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What the Newspapers Said 


(“Women’s Wear,’ New York 
June 9, 1921) 
Salesman Can Learn Tricks From 
Actor is Theme of Play 


Shown to Edison Convention 


Smiles and Persuasive Manners of Stage 
Will Help Sell Goods, Says Wm. Max- 
well, Author of Comedy “School for 

Shown at Opening of Edi- 


Salesmen,” 
son Dealers’ Convention. 


The deliberate exploitation of personality 
Frill sell goods for a salesman just as it will 
put an actor’s lines across the footlights, was 
the theme of a specially written play present- 
1,000 
at the Edison Dealers’ 

which opened at the 


ed to an enthusiastic group of over 
phonograph dealers, 
Caravan Convention, 
Knickerbocker Theatre, this morning. 

“The School for Salesmen’’ 


Maxwell, vice-president of Edison, Inc. 
youth hailing from Pandora, Ia., 


avenue, musically expressed, 


entirely modern type of 
presario. 


PLAY FEATURE OF CONVENTION 


The production, which is rendered by pro- 
fessionals, is by all odds the featur2 of the 
It represents the most persistent 
devotion on the part of the program's or- 
tour is 
promised, for this performance will move 
with the convention from New York to New 
Orleans, for June 14 showing, to Chicago 


convention. 


ganizers. At least a short road 


for June 20 and Vaucouver for June 27. 


The play followed a series of short ad- 
dresses, which, together with musical selec- 
A mes- 
sage. from Thomas Edison was read to the 
assembly, after which S. A. Phillips, of Mor- 
Gregg and J. W. 


tions, opened the morning’s session. 


gantown, W. Va., J. B. 
Scott spoke. 


All four acts of “The School for 


immeasurably. 


dora, that a eeniewhat tenuous, 
ficiently musical romance is woven. 


Young Tom, with several other men and 
women comes to the studio of Sevastopol, the 
They: are at the outset a very 


impresario. 


is a comedy 
with music, in four acts, written by William 
The 
theme traces the adventures of a country 
whose am- 
bition to sell Edison Phonographs on Fifth 
is finally real- 
ized through intensive training in a school 
of salesmanship, conducted by an unique and 
theatrical im- 


Sales- 
men” are staged in the studio of the theat- 
rical impresario, who has adopted a sudden 
hobby to teach a class of would-be Edison 
salesmen the tricks of the actor, on the theory 
that they can thus advance their business 
His niece, Anne, assists him 
in demonstrations, and it is between this girl 
and ‘Tom Tarleton, the salesman from Pan- 
but suf- 


green set of business tyros. By a process of 
intensive training, Sevastopol converts them 
into a group of polished, finished salesmen of 
easy manners, and a great familiarity with 
all the various selling propositions which 
make up the bible of Edison salesmanship. 

Our hero, Tom, of course, outstrips the 
rest. In the first act he is taught to smile, 
practicing hours before a mirror in order to 
achieve just the right effect. Approach to 
customers is one of the main themes of the 
second act, the manners native to our hero in 
Pandora, Iowa, being gradually discarded 
for a cosmopolitan and studied style, which 
is made versatile to various occasions in 
which different types of customers are por- 
trayed by the niece. 

The dress and personal charm of the 
young man improve visibly from act to act, 
as does his grasp of the methods which Edi- 
son, Inc., endeavor to teach their salesmen. 
The curtain goes down on a duet rendered 
by Tom and the girl, in which Fifth avenue, 


the ultimate thoroughfare of his selling 
hopes, is tunefully apostrophized. At the 
finale, the girl, together with the Avenue, 


are understood to be waiting for the young 
man. 


(“The Evening Mail,’ New York, 
June 9, 1921) 


Edison Tells Way 
to End Depression 


Says Salesmen Can Do it by Speeding Up. 

A message from Thomas A. Edison, urg- 
ing salesmen to increase their efforts during 
business depressions, thereby to shorten the 
dull period, was read at today’s opening 
session of the Edison Dealers’ Caravan Con- 
vention at the Knickerbocker Theatre. About 
1,500 attended. 

Mr. Edison was unable to be present today, 
but expected to attend the “caravan’s” din- 
ner:at the Hotel Commodore tomorrow night. 

The “caravan’’ convention gets its name 
from the fact that it is held in various parts 
of North America on successive days. ‘To- 
dey and tomorrow the eastern section is 
mecting in New York, the next two days the 
southern section will meet in New Orleans, 
and after that there will be sessions of the 
western section in Chicago and the northern 
in Vancouver. 

“IT have been through five depressions dur- 
ing my business life,’ wrote Mr. Edison. 
“They all act alike. This latest one acts 
exactly like all the rest. The men who, if 
business fell off 66 per cent., increased their 
selling efforts 75 per cent., managed to pull 
through as if there were no depression, and 
the etforts of such men tend to shorten the 
depression.” 
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The feature of today’s programme was the 
staging of a four-act comedy, with music, en- 
titled “A School for Salesmen,” written by Wil- 
liam Maxwell, vice-president of the Edison 
Company. Addresses were made by Prof. 
Charles H. Farnsworth, of the music depart- 
ment of Columbia, and Edward R. Dunning, of 
the Crowell Publishing Company. 


(New York “Tribune,” 
June 10, 1921) 


What Theatre Teaches 
About Salesmanship 


Sales Expert Says the Psychology of Sell- 
ing May Be Learned From Stage. 


For years those theatrical producers who con- 
centrate their activities on catering to “the tired 
business man” have proceeded on the theory 
that his mind must be kept off his business 
while he is at the play. In fact, it has been 
accepted as an axiom by this class of producers 
that not only must their weary patrons from the 
battleground of business be soothed into forget- 
fulness of their commercial problems, but they 
must be kept from doing any thinking at all 
during the time the curtain is up. Dramatic 
impresarios who shape their policy along these 
lines, however, are due for a shock. 

According to William Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and author of 
several books on merchandising and salesman- 
ship, the business man, no matter how tired he 
may be, is apt to attend the theater, not with 
the idea of getting his mind off his business, but 
mainly with the object of picking up ideas 
which he can use in his business. 

“More and more the merchant of today is 
coming to realize the great practical value of 
the lessons the business world can learn from 
stageland,” says Mr. Maxwell. “Many of the 
most effective ideas used in the window displays 
of the up-to-date stores have been adapted 
from the theater, this being particularly true so 
far as lighting effects are concerned. 

FASHION MAKERS GET HINTS FROM STAGE 

“Manufacturers of women’s apparel go to 
the theater in search of new style hints, and re- 
tailers of those lines attend the show largely in 
the hope of getting a hint or two for their dis- 
plays and advertising copy, while buyers for de- 
partment stores are often able to pick up valu- 
able information from the remarks of their 
neighbors in the audience and in the theater 
lobby, about a particular costume worn by the 
leading lady or a member of the chorus. 

“But even more important than these things 
are the lessons in salesmanship which are to be 
learned from the stage. There is a closer an- 
alogy between the professions of the actor and 
the salesman than many people realize. In 
many important respects the methods employed 
in getting ideas across the footlights are the 
Same as getting ideas across the counter. 


“For some time I have held the view that 
a salesman would accept instruction, rehears; 
and criticism with the same good grace that tk 
traditions of the stage require from the acto! 
it would be comparatively easy to develop a 
most any intelligent person into a good sale: 
man, or saleswoman. In the long experience 
have had in training salesmen I have foun 
that the chief difficulty to be overcome is th 
individual’s resentment at the highly person¢ 
criticism and minute direction to which he mu: 
submit if he is to be thoroughly trained. 

DAVID BELASCO AS A SALESMAN 

“If a successful dramatic producer—say Da 
vid Belasco, for instance—were to undertake t 
conduct a class in salesmanship I feel confiden 
that he would achieve better results than al 
most any sales manager in the world. He ma 
not have had any practical experience in sales 
manship, but by the same methods used in train| 
ing actors he would be able to train salesme) 
and greatly develop their capacity to sell goods 

“I brought out this idea in a lecture I deliy 
ered recently at Harvard University, and 
used it as the theme in a four-act play whicl 
we produced for the entertainment and instruc 
tion of the Edison sales force at our 1921 ‘Car 
avan Convention.’ 

“We hope through this play, which had ; 
‘Broadway’ cast of professional actors and firs. 
class settings, to overcome to some extent thi 
prejudice which most salesmen entertain agains. 
any form of instruction that is at variance with 
their instinctive methods of precedure. 

“The idea seemed to be well received by our 
salesmen audience, and if further experience 
proves that some of the methods used in train- 
ing an actor can be applied successfully to the 
training of a salesman, we shall probably be able 
to develop a rather interesting and valuable 
course of sales instruction.” 


(“Daily Garment News,” New York, 
June 10, 1921) 


Play Points Way to Salesmanship A: 


Edison Caravan Convention Puts on Piece 
Designed to Promote Good Work. 


That a salesman can learn much from an 
actor was brought out in a four-act comedy 
with music called “School for Salesmen,” pre- 
sented yesterday before the Caravan Conven- 
tion of Edison Phonograph Dealers at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre. 

The play, written by William Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Edison Company, is built 
around Tom Tarleton, a phonograph salesman 
of Pandora, Iowa, who comes to New York to. 
learn salesmanship from Stephen Sevastopol, a 
dramatic impresario. The impresario has 
never sold anything but the personality and skill 
of actors. But after much effort he shows the 
Pandora salesman that he can cultivate a tact- 
ful appeal to a customer from the deliberate 
exploitation of personality. 

The four acts of the play are staged in the 
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impresario’s studio. His niece, Anne, assists 
jim in his demonstrations and between the girl 
and the Pandora salesman a musical romance is 
woven. 

The production is rendered by professionals 
who will accompany the Caravan Convention, 
giving the play in New Orleans June 14, Chi- 
sago June 20, and Vancouver, B. C., June 27. 


Following is the cast: 


Tom Tarleton of Pandora__--_~- Gene Lockhart 


Stephen Sevastopol, the impresario 
J. Sydney Macy 
eeeeris) nieces. -_.-- --~----— Kitty Arthur 


Other students—Constance Cholmondeley, Pa- 
trica Fitzgerald and the Messrs. De Vere, 
O’Brien, Arundel, McIntosh and Mascagni 


The play is well produced and received a fine 
reception from the 1,000 or more delegates who 
filled the theatre. 


(“The Evening Telegram,’ New York, 
June 10, 1921) 


Edison Prescribes Cure for Depression 


In a message to the Edison Dealers’ Caravan 
Convention of 1921, which is having a two-day 
session at the Knickerbocker ‘Theatre, Thomas 
Edison gave his prescription for business de- 
pression by advising that if a man’s business 
falls off 66 per cent. he should increase his 
efforts 75 per cent. 

The text of Mr. Edison’s depression prescrip- 
tion is as follows:— 

‘T have been through five depressions during 
my business life. They all act alike. This 
latest one acts exactly like all the rest. The men 
who, if business fell off sixty-six per cent. in- 
creased their selling effort seventy-five per cent. 
managed to pull through as if there was no de- 
pression, and the efforts of such men tend to 
shorten the periods of depression.” 


(“The New York World,” 
June 11, 1921) 


Edison Scores Perfect X Y Z, or 
Zero, on His Own Questionnaire 


Cannot Tell at Dinner in His Honor How 
Seal Does Balancing Act. 


Thomas A. Edison scored a perfect X Y Z, 
which is equivalent to a zero in the scale of 
100, on a questionnaire last night. To make it 
worse, the questionnaire contained only one 
question, and he fell down on it at his own 
party. He had to confess he didn’t know how 
the seal did it. 


The seal was a clown seal which was one of 
the principal entertainers at a banquet. at the 
Hotel Commodore in honor of Mr. Edison and 
as the wind-up of the two days’ New York ses- 
sion of the Edison Caravan Convention. 


Mr. Edison, being only seventy-four years 


‘old, accepted the invitation to be the guest of 


honor and motored over from Llewellyn Park, 
N. J. More than a thousand were at the din- 
ner. ‘There were no speeches, vaudeville per- 
formers from the Keith circuit being substituted. 


Early on the list of vaw-de-villains the clown 
seal took the stage, and after tooting horns, 
smoking pipes, juggling lemons and oranges 
and being a one-man clown-seal orchestra, 
climbed a stepladder, caught a two-foot ball on 
the end of his nose, and with the ball still on 
the end of his nose climbed backward down the 
ladder, rolled over, got up, climbed a plat- 
form and sat down, with the ball still on the 
end of his nose. 


Mr. Edison applauded the clown seal vigor- 
ously, and it was observed that during the re- 
maining portions of the vaw-de-ville he was 
buried in his thoughts. Mr. Edison remained 
till it was all over, still buried in his thoughts, 
and as he rose to go home he was heard to 
mutter to himself: 

“T wonder how the seal did it.” 

“How did the seal do it, Mr. Edison?” some 
one asked him, and right there Mr. Edison 
scored his perfect X Y Z, at the end of the 
party, where he was the guest of honor. 

“I don’t know how the seal did it,” said 
Thomas A. Edison. 


(New York “Times” 
June 12, 1921) 


Edison Dealers End Rally 


“School for Salesmen” to Be Presented in 
Three Other Cities. 


With a luncheon in the Hotel Commodore 
yesterday the Edison Dealers’ Caravan Con- 
vention of 1921, held on Thursday and Friday 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, was brought to 
a close. The 1,500 dealers said that it was the 
most successful they had held. One of the 
features was William Maxwell’s four-act com- 
edy, with music, called “The School for Sales- 
men,” written and acted especially for the 
dealers. 

The whole show is to be given in three cities. 
In New Orleans there is to be a two-day ses- 
sion in the Tulane Theatre, with a banquet in 
the Grunewald Hotel; in Chicago the program 
is to be repeated in the Blackstone Theatre and 
the Drake Hotel, and in Vancouver the wind-up 
of the caravan takes place at the Avenue The- 
atre and the Hotel Vancouver. Special cars 
will carry the caravan parity from point to point. 
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William Maxwell, vice-president in charge 
of phonograph industry of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., holds that the actor’s profession and the 
profession of salesman are much alike in sev- 
eral respects, and that a salesman who will 
yield to his instructor a degree of obedience 
comparable to that which an actor must give to 
a stage director can greatly improve his work. 


(The New Orleans “Item,” 
June 14, 1921) 


Edison Dealers Stage 


First Convention Play 


The first play of the Edison Dealers’ Caravan 
Convention was staged at the Tulane Theatre 
Tuesday morning. Through the convention 
“School of Salesmen,” a four-act musical comedy 
was presented under the direction of William 
Maxwell, vice-president of Thomas A. Edison 
Company, Inc. The play was intended as an 
exemplification of the manner in which ideas 
may aid salesmen. 


The leading female role of the play was by 
Kitty Arthur, an English musical comedy star. 
Many local merchants and Edison dealers 
throughout the country were present. 


A message from Mr. Edison was delivered 
by T. J. Leonard. “If Salesmen Were Actors” 
was given by Iden Payne, general stage direc- 
tor of Charles Frohman, Ine. 


Wednesday’s performance will begin at 9:15. 


(New Orleans “States,” 


June 15, 1921) 


Edison Show for Salesmen Is Open 


Caravan Includes Snappy Songs, Comedy 


and Addresses. 


The Edison Dealers Caravan Convention for 
1921 opened Tuesday morning at the Tulane 
Theatre. Dealers from every important city in 
the South were present. An elaborate program 
for the two days of the convention, June 14-15, 
has been arranged by L. T. Donnelly, New Or- 
leans representative of the Edison Phonograph 
Company. 


A most unique presentation of the art of 
salesmanship was the feature of Tuesday’s ses- 
sion. A four-act comedy entitled “School for 
Salesmen,” dotted here and there with snappy 
song hits was admirably presented by Miss 
Kitty Arthur, Gene Lockhart and J. Sydney 
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Macy. The comedy directed to bring out th 
fine points of salesmanship lost none of its im. 
pressiveness though speeches were made be. 
tween acts. It was enthusiastically received by 
the large audience. 


(The “Times-Picayune,” New Orleans, 
June 15, 1921) 


Edison Men Learn Depression Cure 


Salesmanship Comedy Features “Caravan” 
—250 Dealers Here. 


There is no business depression where there 
is salesmanship—is the keynote of the Edison 
caravan convention. | 

About 250 Edison dealers in this trade terri- 
tory heard this from men foremost in the or- 
ganization of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., at meet- 
ings Tuesday, and were given a message from 
the great inventor delivered by T. J. Leonard, 
general sales manager of the firm. 

H. Lester Marvil, of Wayerss, Ga., chai 
man of the convention, spoke next, followed by 
J. B. Gregg, advertising manager of the Edison 
Company, who spoke on “Advertising Service 
That Is Your Service,’ and J. W. Scott, vet- 
eran Edison employe, who spoke on “The. Dia- 
mond Amberola.” The session was at the Tu- 
lane Theatre. 

Featuring the whole “caravan” was William 
Maxwell’s four-act comedy, with music, “The 
School for Salesmen.” 


(The “Times-Picayune,” New Orleans, 
June 16, 1921) 


Edison Convention Ends with Banquet 


William Maxwell, vice-president of Thomas 
A. Edison Company, Inc., closed the Edison. 
Caravan Convention at a banquet at the Grune-. 
wald Hotel Wednesday night with an address 
that summed up the lessons of the two days’ 
gathering of Edison dealers and salesmen from 
all parts of the South. 

A strong appeal for full use of the advanced | 
ideas of salesmanship that the Edison Company 
has sought to impress on its representatives 
through “The School for Salesmen,” which was 
a musical comedy bringing out the means used 
to teach a salesman advanced ideas of his work, 
was made by Mr. Maxwell. 


(New Orleans “States,” 
June, 1921) 


Edison Caravan Convention 7 
Ends with Big Banquet 


The Edison Caravan Convention closed with 
a banquet at the Grunewald Hotel Wednesday 
night. William Maxwell, vice-president of 
Thomas A. Edison Company, summed up the | 
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essons of the two days’ gathering of Edison 
jealers and salesmen from all parts of the 
South. 

An appeal for full use of the salesmanship 
deas which the Edison Company has sought to 
mpress on its salesmen through “The School 
‘or Salesmen,” a.musical comedy bringing out 
he fine points of salesmanship, was made by 
Mr. Maxwell. 


“The Store,’ New Orleans, 
July, 1921) 


Edison Caravan Convention 
Gave Stage Show Here 


Brought New Ideas on Salesmanship to 
Local Business Men. 


A new idea in salesmanship was presented 
in New Orleans to Edison dealers and _ local 
yusiness men when the “Schoo! for Salesmen,”’ 
a musical comedy, was given as the principal 
attraction of the Edison 1921 Caravan Conven- 
‘ion. The play was presented at the Tulane 
Theatre and the arrangements were made by 
L. T. Donnelly, local Edison representative. 


Four hundred Edison dealers from _ the 
Southern States attended the convention. In 
addition to these, local business men were in- 
vited to see the play. 


There were about thirty people in the cast, 
including several well-known Broadway fav- 
srites. Accompanying the party were Charles 
Edison, son of Thomas A. Edison, and Mrs. 
Edison and William Maxwell, vice-president of 
the Edison Company, Mrs. Maxwell and Miss 
Marian Maxwell, and a number of officials and 
attaches of the company. 


The hero of Mr. Maxwell’s play, Tom Tarle- 
ton, is a young man from the Middle West, who 
comes East to attend the Edison School for 
Salesmen, which is being directed by Stephen 
Sevastopol, a famous theatrical impresario, 
whose theory is like Shakespeare’s that “all the 
world is a stage, and that men and women are 
merely players,’ and that he can teach them to 
play parts they wish to assume. 


(“Chicago American,” 


June 22, 1921) 


Manager Urges ex-Yanks As Salesmen 


“Give unemployed ex-service men, especially 
those who were disabled in the war, a chance 
to become your representatives. Make Edison 
salesmen out of them. A crippled leg or a miss- 
ing arm doesn’t keep a man from being able to 
sell goods. And these boys deserve a chance.” 


This was the plea for jobless ex-soldiers and 
sailors made today at the Drake Hotel by Wil- 
liam Maxwell, general manager of the Edison 
Phonograph Company, to thirty-six jobbers who 


represent thousands of Edison dealers through- 
out the country. 

Representatives of Cleveland and Cincinnati 
jobbers told their colleagues at the executive 
meeting in the Drake how the campaign is al- 
ready under way in their territory to train ex- 
service men in Edison salesmanship. Good re- 
sults are apparent already, they said, though 
the scheme has been operating only a few 
weeks. 

MEN MAKING GOOD 


“We find,” said one, “that the men we have 
placed in salesmanship training after they had 
been recommended to us by the Federa! Board 
for Vocational Training are making good. Our 
scheme is to pay the ex-Yanks a living wage as 
demonstrators until such time as they develop 
enough selling ability to take up that end of 
the game.” 

As a result of today’s plea by Mr. Maxwell, 
it is probable that the Cleveland experiment 
will be extended to the Chicago territory. 


(“Chicago Commerce,” 
June 25, 1921) 


Merchandise and Ideals Associated 
in Salesmanship Play Put 
on for Phonograph Dealers 


With 1,200 dealers, salesmen and artists in 
attendance the second Edison Caravan Conven- 
tion, held at the Blackstone Theatre by the 
Edison Phonograph Company, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 20 and 21, proved to be one of 
the most interesting conventions held in this 
city this year. With demonstrations of sales- 
manship; tone reproduction and tone-tests by 
the artists, the convention was, as advertised, 
not only a convention, but a caravan. ‘The 
dealers left Chicago Wednesday saying that it 
was one of the most worthwhile meetings they 
had ever attended. 


SCHOOL FOR SALESMEN 


During the first day’s session a play, “School 
for Salesmen,” by William Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Edison Phonograph Company, was 
produced with a Broadway cast. ‘The play 
dealt with the selling of Edison products, and 
impressed upon the dealers the fact that they 
were not selling phonographs, but what is vast- 
ly more important, music. It was a purely busi- 
ness play, produced for nothing more than in- 
struction in salesmanship, yet the acting was 
very well done, and the play itself admirably 
well written. One dealer remarked that never 
had he learned more at a convention and never 
had he had points brought out more clearly than 
in this play at this convention. 

Iden Payne, stage director for Charles Froh- 
man, Inc., who directed the Edison play, in a 
curtain speech laid stress upon the fact that 
salesmanship and acting are kindred arts, and 
that salesmanship—good salesmanship—is an 
art. 


| 
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VISIONS NOT MERCHANDISE 


The mere fact that the Edison caravan was 
unusual, perhaps, is one reason for its success. 
The convention was under the direction of Wil- 
liam Maxwell, who has been in charge of the 
other conventions in New York, New Orleans 
and Vancouver. The entire meeting played 
upon the line from the play, “My dear boy, a 
true Edison salesman sells visions and ideals; 
not mechandise.” Prof. Charles H. Farns- 
worth, of the department of music, Columbia 
University, laid stress on this ideal of sales- 
manship, and also on the important part that 
phonograph dealers play in the moulding of the 
music taste of the country, declaring that they 
will be greatly responsible for the music appre- 
ciation of the next generation. 


The program of the second day consisted 
chiefly of short talks and tone-tests by Edison 
artists, of four-minute speeches by Edison 
dealers and of several open forums. After the 
adjournment of the second day’s session the 
party went to the Drake Hotel for a banquet 
and show. 


POINT OF MAXWELL’S PLAY 


The most important feature of this convention 
was the unusual and practical’ method of get- 
ting across the new ideas of the Edison adver- 
tising and general staff to the dealers by means. 
of a dramatic production. That old methods of 
salesmanship are going, that new and more ef- 
fective methods are coming in, was brought out 
strongly. That Tarleton, from Pandora, Ohio, 
might learn something about selling from a the- 
atrical producer who had never sold phono- 
graphs, was one of the strong points in Mr. 
Maxwell’s four-act play. Real understanding 
of human nature, honest interest in people and 
their desires, Tarleton discovered, was of more 
value than the method of selling which he had 
been so faithfully using for ten years. 


The entire note of the convention was one 
of respect, even awe, for the work that music 
dealers have on hand. It was made clear to the 
entire audience that phonograph dealers~ do 
vastly more than sell merchandise; that upon 
them rests a great responsibility—the uplift of 
American music—for, as Prof. Farnsworth said, 
“Music is the inspiration of many people; the 
kind of music that a child artist hears is the 
kind that a child artist, grown up, will com- 
pose; the kind that the man of tomorrow will 
enjoy.” 

The dealers in attendance were, as a whole, 
from the middle west, although Denver and 
points farther west were well represented. The 
enthusiasm, alertness and enjoyment of the 
dealers was marked. The speeches were short, 
the sessions taking place only in the morning 
of the two days. 


At the opening of the meeting on the first 
day, T. J. Leonard read a message from Mr. 
Edison, in which the latter said: 


“I have been through five depressions during 
my business life. They are all alike. The lat- 


est one acts exactly like the rest. The men 
who, if business fell off 66 per cent increased 
their selling effort 75 per cent managed to pull 
through, as if there were no depression, and the 
efforts of such men tend to shorten the periogs) 
of depression.” 


Mr. Edison’s message was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the entire assemblage stood for a 
full minute as a mark of esteem to the inventor, 


W. HarLtan Ware. 


(The St. Paul “Daily News,” 
June 23, 1921) 


Edison Men Pass Through St. Paul 


Laboratory Specialists and Opera Stars' 
Stop in City En Route to Vancouver. 


The Edison Caravan Convention, two Pull- 
man coaches carrying 47 Edison laboratory | 
specialists and artists, passed through St. Paul | 
today en route to Vancouver. 


The party is led by William Maxwell, vice- 
president and geacral manager of the Edison | 
Company. 

Accompanying Mr. Maxwell as _ representa- 
tives of the Edison laboratories were Joseph 
Gregg, Victer Young, Daniel Wheeler, Dennison 
Babcock, J. W. Scott and E. Trautwein, all de- 


partment managers at the company’s plant at 
Orange, N. J. 


TEACH SALESMANSHIP 


Beginning at New York the caravan visited 
New Orleans and Chicago before starting for 
Vancouver. 


Teaching salesmanship is the principal object 
of the tour. 


A four-act comedy, “School for Salesmen,” 
is staged at each stop before assembled Edison | 
dealers. 


Among those who are accompanying the © 
caravan are Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, Co- 
lumbia University, noted authority on music, 
who recently joined the Edison Company as 
director of research. 


Mario Laurenti, baritone,-and Cecil Arden, 
contralto, members of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company and Edison artists, are accom--_ 
panying the party. 


PAYNE IS PRODUCER 


Among those who take part in the play are 
Miss Kitty Arthur, Gene Lockhart, J. Sydney 
Macy and Harry Breen. Iden Payne, famous 
Frohman director, is producing the play. 


The caravan tourists were met at Chicago 
by William A. Lucker, St. Paul, northwest dis- 
tributor of Edison phonographs. 


At Vancouver the salesmanship play, with 
lectures, will be presented before the Edison — 
dealers and jobbers’ convention. Dealers and 
jobbers from all parts of Canada and the Pa- 
cific Coast of the United States will attend. 
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(The “Minneapolis Journal,” 
June 23, 1921) 


tdison Company to 
Aid Wounded Men 


obbers Pledge Selves to Help Train Dis- 
: abled as Phonograph Salesmen. 


Every jobber of Edison phonographs in the 
entral west has pledged himself to aid in 
aaking salesmen of veterans wounded in the 
yorld war, according to William Maxwell, 
‘eneral manager of the Edison Phonograph 
Yompany, who passed through Minneapolis 
his noon. 

With Mr. Maxwell are 26 members of the 
ompany staff who are staging a play, “The 
ichool for Salesmen” at the four convention 
joints chosen by the company, Chicago, New 
Zork, New Orleans and Vancouver, B. C. The 
roop is traveling in a special car and carrying 
he scenery and properties of the show in a 
pecial baggage car. Mr. Maxwell said: 

“Tt has been part of our policy since the war 
o do all we could to employ disabled veterans. 
\ man with one leg can be as good a salesman 
ls anyone, and we are working with the voca- 
ional training authorities to get these men into 
ur force. We have a system of compensating 
hem while they are trying out with the force 
is demonstrators, and while they are demon- 
trating they are paid commissions on any sales 
hey may be able to make. If they make good 
is salesmen, they are added to the regular force. 
f they fail to ‘hit’ as is sometimes the case, 
hey have been paid for their time.” 


(The St. Paul “Pioneer Press,” 
June 24, 1921) 


Zdison Phonograph Officials on Tour 


Artists and Executives of Company Stage 
Courses in Salesmanship Methods. 


On a tour from coast to coast, instructing 
alesmen for the Edison Phonograph Company, 
| number of officials of the concern, several 
aboratory specialists and a few artists whose 
elections are heard on Edison records, passed 
hrough St. Paul Thursday en route to Van- 
ouver. 

William Maxwell, vice-president and sales 
manager, was in charge of the company, which 
neluded Joseph Gregg, Victor Young, Daniel 
Nheeler, Dennison Babcock, J. W. Scott and E. 
Crautwein, all department managers at the 
tdison Company’s immense factory at Or- 
inge, N. J. 

“U” EDUCATOR IN PARTY 

Besides these operatives the party included 
Yr. Charles H. Farnsworth, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, an authority on music, who is allied 
vith the Edison people in the position of di- 
ector of research. Mario Laurenti, baritone, 
ind Cecil Arden, contralto, of the Metropolitan 
Ypera Company, also were with the party 
which numbered 47 persons. 


At every large city visited by the Edison 
representatives, a four-act play, “A School for 
Salesmen,” is given by a special company of 
actors and actresses, among whom are several 
Broadway stars. 


(The Minneapolis “Daily News,” 
June 24, 1921) 


“Edison Caravan” Makes Flying Visit 


Sixty Artists, Including Cast in Maxwell 
Play, Shown Beauties of Twin Cities. 


Sixty artists, both vocal and instrumental, 
members of the annual “Caravan,” sent out by 
the Edison Phonograph Company to encourage 
optimism among Edison dealers throughout the 
country, are en route to Vancouver, B. C., in a 
special train today following a “flying” visit to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul yesterday. 

The party arrived in St. Paul at 10 a. m. 
yesterday from the two-day convention in Chi- 
cago where a four-act play, “School for Sales- 
men,” by ‘William Maxwell, sales expert of 
the Edison interests, was presented at the Black- 
stone Theatre. ‘The visitors were given an 
automobile tour of the Twin Cities. 


(The Minneapolis “Morning Tribune,” 
June 24, 1921) 


Preferred 
as Edison Salesmen 


Veterans 


Company Is Presenting Play on Coast to 
Coast Tour of Sales Manager Official. 


Former service men are being given prefer- 
ence as salesmen by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
according to William Maxwell, vice-president 
and sales manager, in Minneapolis yesterday at 
the head of a company of officials on a coast 
to coast tour. 

“Our dealers are following this practice gen- 
erally throughout the country,” he said. “The 
policy was established soon after the close of 
the war. We believe every industry should 
adopt it.” 

The company is presenting “A School for 
Salesmen,” a business play, in the larger cities, 
to spread the feeling of optimism which must 
take place if business comes back to pre-war 
status. 


(“The Vancouver Sun,” 


June 27, 1921) 
Says Advertising Ensures Success 


General Manager of Federal Advertising 
Agency Has Message to Businessmen. 
“Never let up in your advertising if you wish 


to gain and retain your business success,” is 
the advice which Mr. F. E. Nixon, general 
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manager of the Federal Advertising Agency 
of New York City, gives to his customers. 

Mr. Nixon is travelling with the Edison 
caravan convention, for the purpose of meeting 
salesmen of the different territories tapped, and 
also to see for himself the business possibilities 
and facilities for effective advertising. 

“This convention and the methods being used 
in bringing effective salesmanship before the 
business representatives of the Edison Company, 
are proving very successful,” says Mr. Nixon. 
“We are looking forward to a large increase of 
business as a result of the convention. One of 
the main points that we emphasize is that music 
is not a luxury in the home, but a necessity. 
Here and there may be heard the criticisms 
that music can be dispensed with in these days 
of readjustment; but this is a wrong theory, the 
fallacy of which is being proved every day. 
Music brings comfort and hope and happiness 
and with such a combination of influences op- 
erating upon him a man can accomplish any- 
thing. When a man is pessimistic and in des- 
pair he is up against a dead wall; with hope 
and cheer in his heart and the confidence which 
comes from a happy state of mind, he will over- 
come difficulties which otherwise would be in- 
superable. It is on this ground that we say 
music is necessary in the home, and ranks, as 
has been said, with the three other necessities 
of life—food, shelter and clothing.” 

Mr. Nixon states that while there has been 
a noticeable quietness in business in the United 
States during the readjustment period it is al- 
most over and there are immediate indications 
of good times ahead. 


(“The Vancouver Sun,’ 
June 2721921) 


Edison Dealers Hold Convention 


Three Hundred and Fifty Delegates to 
Learn Salesmanship Secrets. 


“The Edison dealers’ phonograph convention 
has been a huge success in every city where we 
have met,” said Mr. D. Babcock, manager of 
the show, when seen soon after arrival in the 
Vancouver Hotel yesterday. 

“It is a novel idea that we are putting into 
practice, and it is the novelty of it that is proy- 
ing its success,’ he continued. “At most con- 
ventions delegates sit in a big convention hall 
and hear addresses and join in discussions that, 
we believe, fail in producing a lasting im- 
pression. 

“In our convention we show through the 
drama the secret of success and methods of 
conducting successful salesmanship. We have 
a cast of 25 leading New York theatrical and 
vocal artists, who are teaching salesmanship 
from behind the footlights, just as in the war 
days patriotism and the need for buying war 
bonds were urged from the stage. 


MEET IN AVENUE 


“At Vancouver we are counting on having 
350 delegates from British Columbia, Washing- 
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ton, California, and, in fact, from all of th 
American states west of Chicago. They wil 
meet in the Avenue Theatre at 9:30 o’clock o 
Monday, and the first session of the conventio: 
will be over at 1 o'clock. Between the act 
there will be short talks on salesmanship am 
demonstrations of the Edison phonograph, bu 
the main feature of the convention will be th 
lessons conveyed in the dramatized methods oO) 
successful salesmanship. 


“At New York we crowded the Knickerbocke! 
Theatre; at Chicago we had an attendance al 
most as large at the Blackstone Theatre, anc 
at New Orleans the convention was attendec 
by the mayor, city aldermen and many of th« 
leading citizens. We expect a full theatre, in 
cluding many representatives from your lead: 
ing business men’s organizations here, wher 
the curtain rises on Monday. | 

EXPECT BIG RESULTS 


“We figure on big results from the conven. 
tion and the methods adopted in inculcating the 
latest theories of salesmanship to the hundreds 
of dealers in the west. Last year the Edison 
Company did more business in dollars and cents 
than any of the other talking-machine compa-| 
nies, and in the coming year we hope to put, 
an Edison instrument into every worth-while 
home in the country.” | 


Most of the delegates from British Columbia’ 
and southern points arrived in the city last 
night. In hundreds of rooms in the Vancouver, 
Hotel there was the buzz of phonograph talk. 
Dealers compared notes of past and prospective! 
business, the majority being full of hope that] 
there were boom days ahead. . 


(“The Vancouver Daily Province,” 
June 28, 1921) 
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Noted Artists at Edison Convention 


Metropolitan Opera Stars and Dr. Farns-. 
worth Impress Delegates. 


Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, of the depart-| 
ment of music, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who was the chief speaker today at 
the final sessions of the Edison Caravan Con- | 
vention, held in the Avenue Theatre, in dealing 
with the subject “The Edison School of Re- 
search,” went on to illustrate how all types of 
human organizations, manufacturing, trading | 
and governments, require research depart- | 
ments. 


Dr. Farnsworth’s remarks evoked general ! 
commendation and applause from his audience. | 


Other instructive and helpful addresses were | 
given by Edward R. Dunning, of New York | 
City; W. C. Rice, Seattle, and F. E. Nixon, 
director Federal Advertising Agency, New | 
YOLK, i 


Variety to the foregoing excellent business 
programme was added by the singing of Miss | 
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(Editorial from ‘‘The Vancouver Sun,’’~ 


June 28, 1921) 
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Tact, Courtesy and a Smile 


f \REAT business organizations such as the Edison institution, 
whose salesmen are meeting in Vancouver this week, place a 
ash valuation upon courtesy, politeness, geniality. 


_ This firm realizes that a generous, spontaneous smile is about the 
jiggest asset a man can have. A smile is disarming—before geniality 
nd kindliness ill-will and indifference disappear. 


' The Edison people train their salesmen in the development of 


hat intangible, yet priceless asset, a good personality. 


In the first place the salesman attached to this company must 
earn how to smile. He is told that Theodore Roosevelt, Napoleon 
3onaparte and other great men spent hours before their mirrors 
eaching themselves how to really express the good will and kindly 
eeling within them. 


j 


Salesmen for this company are also taught that tact is necessary 
© success. ‘Tact, in this case, means consideration of the prospective 
‘ustomer’s tastes, a study of his preferences, and a general effort to 
nake him comfortable and ‘‘at home.’’ The salesman is taught, 
n brief, to ‘‘get along’ with people and win their friendship. 


The men who sell the product of this organization must sell 
iot the thing itself, but the enjoyment it gives. They must sell the 
nusic and to sell the music they must show what music does to 
iuman beings. They demonstrate, then, that music is a medicine, 
hat it dispels gloom and worry in the drawing room or on the street, 
hat people react to sweet and soothing strains more readily than they 
lo to any tonic. 


Teaching their salesmen these principles, this firm does more 
han merely sell its product. It makes its salesmen better citizens, 
tives them the ability to spread a little sunshine through their 
erritory, and throws in a generous amount of good cheer with 
very purchase. For these things are not only the principles of 
x00d salesmanship—they are also some of the principles of successful 
Iving. 
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Cecil Arden, contralto, and Mario Laurenti, 
baritone, both of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. Miss Arden captivated the Edison 
delegates with her artistic and charming rend- 
ering of several fine numbers, while Mr. Lau- 
renti also met with a flattering reception for 
his polished singing of the “Toreador” song 
from Carmen, and other items. A novel feature 
entitled “My Cornet Proves What Fibbers They 
Are,’ was presented by Miss Felice Dann. 
This proved to be a highly interesting cornet 
solo comparison with an Edison Re-Creation. 
The playing of the gifted artist gave genuine 
delight. 


Finally, the convention concluded in a burst 
of merriment from Harry Breen, the popular 
vaudeville entertainer and a familiar figure to 
local Orpheum patrons. Harry indulged his 
breezy personality in a skit entitled “Your Vir- 
tues and Your Faults in Rhyme.” His hits 
directed at the Edison delegates were received 
with much hilarity. 


This evening in the Hotel Vancouver the 
Caravan will wind up with a banquet and 
dance. 


(“The Vancouver Sun,” 


June 28, 1921) 


Edison Salesmen Given Many Tips 


Stage as Means of Instruction Demonstrat- 
ed by Caravan Convention—Right and 
Wrong Ways of Salesmanship Shown; 
350 Delegates Present. 


Something distinctly novel is being demon- 
strated at the Edison Dealers’ Caravan Conven- 
tion now in session in the city. 


Yesterday forenoon in the Avenue Theatre 
several hundred Edison salesmen sat in com- 
fort and watched a dramatic performance in 
which there was studiously inculeated in con- 


vincing manner the principles of successful 
selling. 


This method of instruction is now applied to 
salesmanship and it certainly goes across. Apart 
from the social element in it, the average con- 
vention is a tedious function consisting of ver- 
bose speeches that are often wearying. Nothing 
of that is allowed at this convention. It is a 
combination of pleasure with education. In- 
stead of speeches there is enacted before the 
practical salesmen a series of episodes and situ- 
ations in which are shown the right and the 
wrong way of doing things; or in other words 
the successful and unsuccessful way of dealing 
with customers. 


If anyone has the idea that a mere novice 
can be a salesman, he has only to see the 
methods of the amateur and the professional ‘in 
such a production as was presented by a com- 


pany of first class theatrical artists from Ney 
York at the Avenue Theatre. | 
THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY | 
Points shown, and shown in such a manne 
that they will not be forgotten, comprise th 
way to approach customers, the mistakes to b 
avoided in the initial states of the interview 
how to create a good impression, to get th 
confidence and the interest of the prospectiy. 
customer, the appeal to personal tastes, th 
clinching of the order and so on. It was reall 
a full business college course in salesmanshij 
presented in effective tabloid form in a fey 
hours. 


William Maxwell, who wrote the comedy 
has opened up a new educational method. Sc 
successful has this caravan convention been it 
the towns where it has appeared, that some o: 
the business colleges in the United States an 
making arrangements to utilize the stage in tht 
Same way that Mr. Maxwell is doing, to in. 
culcate in a pleasant and effective fashion the 
principles that combine to success in the variou; 
business avenues of life. 


: 
CALIFORNIA DELEGATES DELAYED | 


On account of some delay in transportation 
the Californian delegates to the convention did 
not arrive in time for the forenoon session yes- 
terday, but are expected in time for the meet- 
ings today. All told, there will be between 
three and four hundred delegates from the 
Pacific Coast. 


Music was supplied by Weaver’s orchestra, 
and after T. J. Leonard, general sales manager 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., had read a message 
from the famous inventor, Herbert Kent, of 
Kent’s Edison Store, Victoria, as chairman, ex- 
tended a welcome to the delegates and voiced 
the hope that they would all benefit from the 
opportunity for the exchange of opinion on 
their respective ways of conducting business. — | 

J. B. Gregg, advertising manager of the Edi- 
son Laboratories, spoke on “The Advertising 
Service that is at Your Service,” and J. W.) 
Scott, a veteran employee of the Edison Com- 
pany, gave a short address on the “Diamond 
Amberola.” 


( 


for Salesmen,” were Miss Kitty Arthur, Gene, 
Lockhart and J. Sydney Macy. 


) 
The principals in the four-act comedy “School 


Between the first and second acts there was 
an open forum on the subject of “What My 
Banker Thinks of My Edison Business and Me,” 
lead by James Simpson of Simpson & Cranna, 
Merritt, and A. H. Kinney of Kinney Brothers 
& Sipprell, Everett, Wash. 


Mr. Simpson emphasized the necessity of go- 
ing out after business and said that he con- 
vinced himself when selling an article that the 
article was really good, that it was the best on) 
the market, and that he found it a comparative-| 
ly easy thing to convince his prospective cus-| 
tomers to the same attitude of mind. 


GETTING AFTER BUSINESS 
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Between the second and third acts an ad- 
dress was given by E. C. Boykin on “Tie a 
Good Man’s Name to Every Edison.” Mr. 
Boykin, who is manager of one of the best 
ocated stores in New York, emphasized the 
need for going out after business as well as 
iaving the best location. 


The last address of the day was by Iden 
Payne, general stage director of Charles Froh- 
man. He spoke on the subject, “If Salesmen 
Were Actors,” and said that “if salesmen would 
ynly realize the existence of a technique in 
sonnection with their profession it would prob- 
ably bring richer and happier results to them- 
selves.” 

In the afternoon the delegates had a drive 
iround the city, visiting many of the surround- 
ng scenic attractions. There were informal 
neetings in the evening. 


At 9.30 this forenoon there will be another 
‘egular session of the convention at the Avenue 
[Theatre when the stage will again be the me- 
lium of instruction to the delegates, and a 
eries of short addresses will be given by some 
f the Edison representatives. 


(“The Vancouver Sun,’ 


June 28, 1921) 
Like Farm Papers for Advertising 


New York Publisher Explains Why Edison 
Company Uses Agricultural Magazines. 


Farm papers are one of the most profitable 
ields of advertising, in the experience of the 
idison Company, Inc., declares Mr. Edward R. 
Junning, of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York. 


“The modern manufacturer realizes the ne- 
essity for having good distribution,” said Mr. 
Junning. ‘He will seek and use any plans 
hat really redound to the welfare of the dis- 
ributors. It is with a clear realization of this 
oint that the Edison Company endorse and use 
lagazines and farm papers so heavily, and 
ave perfected such a well-thought-out tie-up 
etween their magazine advertising and the 
ealers’ newspaper advertising. Edison real- 
zes, as does the modern manufacturer, that the 
ob of educating the people of the country on 
1e merits of his product is entirely up to him. 


“The big thing in business is to get hold of a 
ood idea and then to spread it. In this task 
0 agency can equal the national magazine. 
‘hrough the advertising and editorial pages of 
lagazines they have travelled far and wide— 
ley expect new things and are ready for them. 


“The real sales resistance that an Edison 
ealer faces does not come from his competitor’s 
ction. It comes from the ignorance and the 
credulity of the people that such an instru- 
lent as the New Edison exists. It is to break 
own this ignorance and skepticism that Edison 
ses the magazines so heavily, and uses the 
tpe of copy that has been so successful this 
ist couple of years.” 


(“The Vancouver Sun,’ 
June 29, 1921) 


Edison Lauded as “Greatest Genius” 


Compliment Paid Vancouver Sun at Cara- 
van Convention Banquet. 


That the Edison Caravan Convention is deal- 
ing in the joint commodity of smiles and music 
was proved at the banquet given to the Pacific 
Coast salesmen and many city guests in the 
Vancouver Hotel last night. It was a function 
in which the appeal to the aesthetic taste 
through the charm of music was the outstanding 
feature. 

Throughout the banquet, sumptuous in itself, 
there was interspersed snatches of the conven- 
tion songs, with band selections by the Seventy- 
second Seaforth Highlanders’ Band. 

It was announced at the outset by Mr. Her- 
bert Kent, chairman, that there would be no 
set speeches and that the evening was to be de- 
voted to the enjoyment of music and art in 
various forms. 

EDISON TOASTED 


Three toasts were given, however, first, “The 
King,” then “The President,’ and _ thirdly, 
“Thomas Alva Edison.” 

Before the toasts there was sung the first 
verse of “O Canada,” and then the first verse 
of “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” both of which 
were heartily sung. 

Mr. William Maxwell, general manager of 
the Edison Company, in a few remarks follow- 
ing the toasting of “The President,” said: 

“Our President is symbolic, just as your King 
is. It does not matter in the last analysis who 
our president is. Fortunately at the present 
time we have, I think, an exceptionally good 
president. As a nation we rise above indi- 
viduals; we rise above everything except our 
national conscience, and national aspirations. 
So does every nation. It is, to my mind, a very 
wonderful thing that two of the greatest nations 
in the world should have a boundary line of 
some 4,000 miles without a single soldier on 
that boundary line. (Applause). Take a hun- 
dred Canadians and a hundred Yanks and put 
them together in one room and it will take an 
expert to separate them. It is one of the most 
beautiful things in the world today. Americans 
and Canadians have the same ideals, emotions 
and the same code of morals, so it does not make 
any difference to us as individuals whether we 
have a King or a President, and I say God 
save both of them.” 

Loud applause 
speech. 


followed Mr. Maxwell’s 


THE OLD MAN 


At a later stage in the proceedings Mr. Max- 
well paid a warm tribute to the greatness of 
Edison, and urged on the salesmen “to give the 
old man a run for his money” by going out and 
doing more and bigger business than ever. 

In a few remarks on the methods by which 
the Edison caravan convention was doing its 
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business and to the fact that it was selling 
ideals and smiles, ke held up a copy of the 
Vancouver Daily Sun of yesterday’s date and 
asked how many of the salesmen had read the 
editorial appearing in that issue under the cap- 
tion ‘Tact, Courtesy and a Smile,” dealing with 
the principles being inculcated by the conven- 
tion. He read the editorial, and then holding 
up a copy of the paper said: 

“This is a great newspaper. The editor of 
that newspaper, or the man who wrote that edi- 
torial, recognizes that there is something 
greater than mere commercial gain behind what 
we are trying to do, and we think it behooves 
us to live up to the principles that The Van- 
couver Sun has described to us. ‘To have a 
thing in your heart and mind is different from 
putting it into practice, and one of the objects 
of this caravan is to get everybody to feel better, 
as ‘The Vancouver Sun has said.” 


ARTISTIC CONCERT PROGRAMME 


A concert programme was afterwards sub- 
mitted with Mr. Maxwell in charge. The ar- 
tists who contributed were Miss Felice Dann, 
who gave a cornet solo; Mr. Mario Laurenti, 
Miss Cecil Arden and Miss Kitty Arthur, each 
of whom gave two solos; Mr. Gene Lockhart 
and Mr. Harry Breen. 

Mr. Victor Young acted as musical director. 
Orchestral contributions were also contributed 
by Weaver’s orchestra. ‘The entertainment end- 
ed with an hour or two of dancing. 


MANY VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Many valuable suggestions were given dele- 
gates attending the convention during the clos- 
ing business session in the Avenue Theatre. 

Of leading interest was the address by Mr. 
Edward R. Dunning, of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, New York, who spoke on the value 
of farm magazines as a medium of advertising. 

Mr. F. E. Nixon, general manager of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, New York City, de- 
livered an address on the subject of “Inter- 
locking Newspaper Copy,” illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Mr. Nixon showed his au- 
dience that the preparation of advertising copy 
was not a haphazard business, but in the use 
of words, phrases, and the display of type was 
the very essence in the success of advertising. 

Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, of the department 
of music, ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on appeal of the various 
classes of music said: “Modern science has 
shown the value of a well-balanced ration for 
healthy living. The emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual sires of our natures need balanced ra- 
tions as well.” 

“What it means to the artist to have his art 
truly perpetuated for all time,’ was the theme 
of an address by Mr. Mario Laurenti, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Numerous short addresses were given in the 
open forum discussions. 

In the afternoon the delegates were taken on 
a drive around the city by members of the Ro- 
tary Club. Most of the delegates will return 
home today. 


(“Vancouver Daily World,” : 
June 29, 192]) 


Caravan Ends Its Convention 
Sessions at Avenue Theatre Are Attende: 
by Large Crowds of Delegates and Loca 
Dealers—Is Wonderful Success—Flow o0 
Oratory Combines with Stage Program ti 
Make Up Unusual but Persuasive Method 


The Edison Caravan Convention held its las 
session in the Avenue Theatre yesterday. / 
large crowd of delegates who had arrived Mon 
day night from California and Portland wer 
in attendance, in addition to local dealers ani 
delegates from the mid-western states. Abou 
400 in all were present. | 

With the banquet which is being held tonigh 
in the Hotel Vancouver, the Edison Caravar 
closes its convention, which has been routec 
across the continent, playing in New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and here. After tonight the 
main features will disperse and return east 
leaving the jobbers and travelers to finish thei) 
sessions. 

“The whole thing has been a_ wonderfu 
success,” stated Joseph B. Gregg, advertising 
manager for the Thomas A. Edison Company 
in discussing the routing of the caravan 
“While we were enthusiastic from the start 
it came as a pleasurable surprise to realize t 
what an extent the general public, aside from 
our dealers and representatives, caught the 
spirit of the affair, and what interest it arousec 
in them. Vancouver, especially, has displayec 
a great deal of interest it aroused in them’ 
Those of us who are visitors will always re: 


tain pleasant memories of our stay here.” 


: 
METHODS WERE UNUSUAL 
I 


The general public, as well as the Edisor 
dealers, who attended the Avenue Theatre ir 
large numbers this morning, came away con- 
vinced that they had never before listened te 
such a persuasive flow of oratory in conjunction 
with a really superior stage programme. ‘The 
methods of the caravan convention are a revela- 
tion of creative genius on the part of the map 
who devised them. 

The audience listened with delight to Mr. 
Mario Laurenti, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, of New York. As Mr. Laurenti’s 
justly celebrated baritone died away in the 
final notes of Tosti’s “Last Song,” there arose 
a perfect furore of applause. His “Toreador” 
from Carmen was no less appreciated, and his 
little talk afterwards, in English, with a sue 
gestion of foreign accent, was followed closely. 
Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, of the department! 
of music, Teachers’ College, Columbia: Uni- 
versity, preceded Mr. Laurenti with an inspir- 
ing address. | 

“A tone-test that is slightly different,” herald-| 
ed the advent of Miss Cecil Arden, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Ar- 
den’s personable stage-presence and wonderful 
voice, not less than the original manner in 


| 
| 
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which her introduction to the audience was ef- 
‘ected, aroused great enthusiasm, which 
changed later to surprise and bewilderment, as 
he “tone-test’ proceeded. With one arm on 
he rim of the Edison, Miss Arden blended her 
roice with the re-creation being played, until 
t seemed one melodious miracle of sound, and 
he listeners were at a loss to know where the 
iving original ceased and the phonograph con- 
inued. The same idea was evolved in a cornet 
‘ecital by Miss Felice Dann. 


(“San Francisco Chronicle,” 


July 8, 1921) 


Salesmanship Seen as 
Trade Revival Tonic 


Edison Company Official Says It Is Best 
Normalcy Restorer. 


“Salesmanship, more than anything else, is 
needed to bring industrial and social conditions 
nthe United States back to normal,” said Wil- 
iam Maxwell, vice-president of the Thomas A. 
Edison Company, yesterday afternoon. Max- 
well is staying at the Hotel St. Francis, where 
1e came from Vancouver after attending a 
convention of Edison Company salesmen. 

“To my mind,” he said, “salesmen are like 
+he marines and should be the first to enter into 
the fight to restore conditions to normal. It is 
said that the buyers are on strike, but it is not 
2 buyers’ strike so much as it is a salesmen’s 
strike. It seems to me that most of the mer- 
shants are content to sit back and await the 
advent of better times, when they should be out 
organizing a selling campaign to induce their 
sustomers to buy. As far as I can see, the bot- 
tom of business depression has been reached, 
and from now on there should be a stiffening 
in prices. I have traveled across the nation 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboards, and 
everywhere are indications of bumper crops. 
So I say that the bottom of business depression 
has been reached.” 

AIDS EX-SERVICE MEN 

Maxwell said that the Thomas A. Edison 
Company is doing its part toward the rehabili- 
tation of the ex-service man by offering him 
an opportunity to learn salesmanship. Already 
hundreds of ex-service men have been trained 
for positions as Edison salesmen, in branch of- 
fices of the company, he said. 

“One of the best ways of learning salesman- 
ship,” said Maxwell, “is by trying one’s hand 
at house-to-house canvassing of some article, 
either in one’s spare time or as a regular oc- 
cupation. 

AGAINST SALARIES 

“Selling merchandise on commission in this 
way is not only the best, but the quickest way 
of acquiring proficiency in salesmanship. More 
can be learned at kitchen doors from distracted 
housewives and unfriendly husbands, within a 
few months, than could be derived from a year’s 
study of a whole library of text books on the 
subject. Try house-to-house canvassing for a 
few years if you would acquire proficiency in 
salesmanship. ‘There is no better training and 
it will not only develop your selling capacity, 
but it will bring you self-reliance in_ the 
bargain. 

“It has long been a pet theory of mine that 
no young man should be willing to tie himself 
up to a salaried job of any kind until he is at 
least 25 years of age. ‘There are many ad- 
vantages in his remaining a free lance until he 
is quite sure of himself and is in full possession 
of business backbone and stamina. Selling mer- 
chandise on commission for the first few years 
of his career will develop these characteristics 
as well as provide a valuable preliminary ,train- 
ing in the profession of salesmanship.” 


(Reprinted trom Printers Ink Monthly 
for July, 1921) 


Has Yankee Salesmanship Gone to Seed? 
By William Maxwell, Vice-President Thomas A. Edison, Inc: 


URING tthe past five years the sales 
sense of the nation has gone to sleep. 
Our national indifference toward our for- 
eign trade, hostility toward efficient busi- 
ness methods manifested by numerous leg- 
islators, the reliance of portions of the pub- 
lic on half-baked schemes of buying and 
selling—all are symptoms of our decadence 
as salesmen. 
During the next twenty years at least, 
salesmanship is going to be the most i1m- 
portant of all professions. “The very salva- 


tion of the world depends upon better sales- 
manship—and the nation that serves best 
and sells best will be the most prosperous 
in this new world. 


If we are to be that nation we must be- 
gin at the bottom, and it is up to us as in- 
dividuals. 

We can’t pass the buck. Even though 
Congress and the Executive Offices of the 
Government were filled with experienced 
sales managers, they could not accomplish 
a great deal unless the general public de- 


76 


veloped a higher degree of sales sense than 
1t now seems to possess. 


Yankee salesmanship used to be on a par 
with Yankee inventiveness. Too much 
government in business, the ease with which 
merchandise sold itself during the inflation 
period, and numerous other causes seem 
largely to have robbed us, as a people, of 
our Sales instinct, and to have obscured in 
the public’s mind the importance of sales- 
manship to our national prosperity, and the 
well-being of the world. 


Unless the big-scale production of our 
factories is sold, somewhere, by somebody, 
neither labor will get its wages nor capital 
its reward and we will slip back into some 
other less satisfactory system of civilization. 
And the individuals who should be develop- 
ing the better sales sense are proving 
deficient. 

Most of the sales managers and salesmen 
who received the bulk of their training dur- 
ing the past five years have a great deal to 
learn and perhaps even more to unlearn. 
If I were hiring a sales manager or sales- 
man today, I should pay very little attention 
to his achievements from 1916 to the spring 
of 1920. If I were looking for a sales 
manager, merchandising manager or an ad- 
vertising manager, I should try to get a 
man whose experience began prior to 1907. 

The so-called buyers’ strike has been 
greatly prolonged by inexperienced and un- 
skilled salesmanship, first on the part of 
manufacturers and jobbers, and later by 
stupid retail merchandising. It would be 
a fine thing for the country if the principles 
of salesmanship and merchandising could be 
effectively taught in the high.schools and 
colleges. It is easy to teach merchandising 
to a man or woman who understands sales- 
manship, but it is very difficult to teach real 
salesmanship. 

One of the chief difficulties is encount- 
ered in the individual’s resentment of the 
high personal criticism and minute direc- 
tion to which he must submit if he is to be 
thoroughly trained. If a salesman would 
accept instruction and constant rehearsal 
with the same good grace that the tradi- 
tions of the stage require from the actor, 
it would be comparatively easy to develop 
any intelligent person into a good salesman. 

I am interested directly and indirectly 
in about twenty-five thousand salesmen. I 
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am trying to take my own medicine and 
develop sales sense in this, my particular 
cross section of the American public, by 
organizing and operating what is virtually 
a traveling school of salesmanship. Our 
plan of bringing the stage into the sales 
convention was described fully in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly of March, 1921. : 

This year I expect to meet five thousand 
of these salesmen. : 


One of the features planned for this 
year’s traveling school will be a four-act 
comedy with a cast of professional actors. 
It will depict more or less humorously some 
of the difficulties which attend the teaching 
of the principles of salesmanship. It is 
hoped that this play will tend to overcome 
to some extent the prejudice which so many’ 
salesmen entertain against any form of in- 
struction—and it is this very prejudice 
which keeps so many of them from develop- 
ing a real sales sense. Our traveling show 
and salesmanship school will stay at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre in New York for 
two days, thence to New Orleans for a’ 
similar stay, to Chicago and finally to 
Vancouver. : 


We don’t expect to teach much salesman-. 
ship at these two-day stands, but we will 
get the message over and lay the foundation 
for subsequent meetings of smaller groups | 
at which more intensive training can be 
given. Every manufacturer this year 
should try to make his sales convention a’ 
clearing house of real ideas, a place of new 
enthusiasm and broader vision—but above 
all a place where a better sales sense may’ 
be born in the individual. 

For unless we who are supposed to know 
salesmanship do our utmost to develop this’ 
sales sense among our own associates, we 
cannot expect to see it grow without cult 
vation or effort. | 

The years of 1921-1941 are the biggest | 
potential years in the history of the world 
—they aren’t over yet. And during these 
years salesmanship will be the most im- 
portant profession in the world. Without 
it, initiative, invention and civilization will 
go to seed. With it, will be brought about | 
a closer understanding between the peoples | 
of the world, a higher standard of living | 
for every individual, and a period in which | 
the arts and sciences will develop and life | 
itself be made more livable. 
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The October Window Display Featuring the Heppelwhite, 
Chippendale and William and Mary 


HILE it is true that we should con- 
fine our sales effort to the musical ex- 
cellence of the New Edison, nevertheless, 
the furniture value of Edison Cabinets 
should be brought to a prospect’s attention 
—perhaps in a casual, matter-of-fact man- 


ner. 

The October Window Display is a very 
subtle presentation of the furniture of the 
New Edison. 

It is a most beautiful display in nine 
colors, painted by a fine artist. There is 
very little text matter on the display, but 
plenty of atmosphere. 

The three cabinets illustrated in settings 
symbolic of the Chippendale, William and 
Mary and Heppelwhite periods, tell a story 
of authentic period design so plainly, that 
words are unnecessary. 

This display will surely lend charm to 
the phonographs in your window, if each 


unit of the display is placed alongside of 
the model it illustrates. | 

Your windows will be particularly valu- 
able to you during the next six months. A 
dealer who does not make an extra effort 
for good window displays from now until 
after Easter is paying too much rent, be- 
cause every dollar of profit resulting from 
a good window display is that much reduc- 
tion in your rent, and is the only way in 
which this particular “overhead”? can be 
reduced. 3 

Give more thought to your windows 
during the coming winter. Fix up the 
floor of the window and repaint the back- 
ground, put in a few more lights and buy 
several pieces of new velour—and_ sub- 
scribe for our monthly window display 
service. The cost of this service ($2.50 a 
month) is ridiculously low for the value 
it gives. Send an order for this service to 
your jobber TODAY and begin with the 


beautiful display shown above. 
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Proof That 1920 Can Be Beaten 


It Only Goes to Show That the Old Adage Is Still Right About the 
Fact That You Never Know What You Can Do Till You Try 


MPOSSIBLE” was the first word 

that leaped to many a lip when it was 
proposed that Edison dealers steam up and 
beat their sales records of last year. 
“What?” cried the wiseacres. ‘Beat 1920 
with 1921, when, as everyone knows, we 
are in the midst of a pronounced business 
depression !”’ 


Yet it has been done, and is being done 
by those who were unwilling to become 
passive victims of rumors of woe and pessi- 
mistic gossip, and really got busy. After 
all, it is no miracle to go after people rather 
than have them pursue you, in quest of 
business. 


To date, half of the dealers reporting in 
the “Beat 1920 Club” have reached their 
zoal for the months engaged in, and, of all 
the dealers reporting, whose monthly sales 
averaged 6— in 1920, the. average for this 
year is 5+. 

It begins to look as if those who go out 
ind get business will prove once more to 
heir sit-by-the-fireside brothers that the 
wrizes of life are won by the hustlers, and 


hat hard times are only hard to the 
‘ = > 

softies. 

We should like to say to any of the 


‘Beat 1920 Club,’”’ who have not succeed- 
‘d in their aim thus far, not to grow dis- 
ouraged, for the next four months will un- 
loubtedly give them plenty of opportunity 
0 catch up and forge ahead. It is well to 
emember and to act upon the knowledge, 


that of the total crop output of the whole 
year about 45 per cent is marketed in the 
four months of September, October, No- 
vember and December, and _ that _ this 
enormous operation has never been known 
to fail in exerting a stimulating influence 
upon almost every business. 


By the way, the reports sent in to us by 
those of the “Beat 1920 Club” are often 
filled out in a haphazard way. Roughly 
speaking, half of them do not provide the 
data expected. Some of the most frequent 
omissions are: 

(1) No dealer’s name or address. As an 
instance, we recently received reports for 
May, June and July, which were from the 
same dealer, apparently, but without his 
signature or any means of positive identifi- 
cation. Now, when this dealer receives a 
letter from us, asking for these three re- 
ports, he is going to think that we have a 
pretty confused system here, when, as a 
matter of fact, he himself is at fault. Of 
course, In some cases, we can deduce from 
an envelope who a dealer may be, even if 
he omits to give us his name, but, more 
than often, the envelope is destroyed before 
his report is read by us. 

(2) No sales entered for 1920. Natural- 
ly, we have no way of telling whether the 
dealer is ahead or behind, if we do not 
know his record for last year. If there is 
no record of 1920 sales available, they 
should be approximated, at least, on the re- 
port. If the Edison line was not handled 
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last year, the dealer should establish a reas- 
onable sales figure for each month of 1920, 
and then try to beat them. ‘The quota he 
sets for himself should be entered on the 
1920 side of his report. Such a plan may 
also be followed by the dealer who has no 
record of 1920. 

(3) No jobber’s name. Perhaps this is a 
minor item, but it facilitates our work if 


By the Carload—and in July, Too 


EADERS will remember that in the 

May number of DiamMonp Pornts 
we gave, in some detail, the story of a car- 
load of New Edison Phonographs shipped 
to R. L. Tollefson Co., of Rochester, 
Minn., and the truck parade of the instru- 
ments through their city. 


Not to be outdone by the Tollefson Com- 
pany, and Rochester, Minn., Mr. A. L. 
Hegglund, of Pierre, S. Dak., decided that 
he would take a chance on a carload of 
New Edisons and see what would happen. 
Whether this bold play was an extra stimu- 
lus to getting after business, or not, the 
record stands that in early July the carload 
was sent to Hegglund’s Music House, and 
before the end of the month the business 
had reached a point in volume for 1921 
that surpassed the twelve months of 1920 
sales. “Thus, in seven months of this year, 
Mr. Hegglund had beaten last year, and so 
is among the early winners of the “Beat 
1920 Club” and the proud possessor of the 
prize photograph awarded by Mr. Edison 
to the successful contestants. 


The genesis of the carload order from 
Mr. Heggiund makes an interesting story. 


the name of the jobber is entered in the 
place provided for it on the form. 

Finally, if it is not possible to give us a 
record of your sales in the number of pho- 
nographs and RE-CREATIONS | sold, 
give us the value, at any rate. We prefer 
to have the number, for such information 
may be also used for a “look in’”’ at business 
conditions, and the relative popularity of 
the various models of instruments. 


; 
| 


Krom May Ist to June 15th, of this year, 
Harger & Blish operated among their deal- 
ers a Free-Trip-to-Chicago Contest, in 
which they offered each of the ten dealers 
making the best showing in the sale of Edi- 
son instruments, a free round-trip from 
their home towns to the Chicago Caravan 
Convention, including all the necessary ex- 
penses. Diane that six weeks’ period, Mr. 
Hegglund sold twenty-one Edison Disc 
Phonographs, being third among the ten 
contest winners. En route to the conven- 
tion, and while in Chicago, Mr. Silzer and! 
others of the Harger & Blish contingent 
kept projecting the idea of a substantial 
carload shipment to Mr. Hegglund. At 
first, he ridiculed the idea, but turning it 
over in his mind again and again, the idea 
finally assumed an air of probability, which 
led to his determination to give it a trial. | 

Pierre, S. Dak., has a population of only 
3,209 people, but with such a live, aggres- 
sive, hustling dealer as Mr. Hegglund, 
taken together with the crops on the move, 
we are sure that this dealer will never re- 


gret his bold venture. Meanwhile, con- 
gratulations and good luck to A. L. 
Hegglund. 


=o 
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The Hegglund Carload of Edison Phonographs and the Shipment on the Sidewalk 
Outside His Store in Pierre, South Dakota. 
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If You Have Been Waiting For It, 
lekejre Jit Je 


HOPE there are not many dealers who 

have been waiting for a general revival 
of business, but if there are any such, I 
want to say to them that I think it is at 
nand. I do not mean a big business boom, 
and I hope that we are not to have a boom 
within the next ten years, as depressions are 
is inseparable from booms as_ headaches 
‘rom drunkenness. 


Except for certain banking institutions, 
which are continuing to pay the penalty of 
insound banking practices, the banking sit- 
lation is in a much improved condition. In 
act, if the Federal Reserve discount rate is 
owered again, there may be some danger of 
urther inflation. The international finan- 
‘ial situation shows some signs of improve- 
nent, and this has an important bearing 
pon our domestic affairs, as we cannot 
continue to be prosperous if the rest of the 
vorld has no return of financial stability 
ind industrial progress. 

As I have previously said, I regard tex- 
iles as the present barometer of business 
onditions. Even the most casual student 
f business conditions knows that there will 
ie a shortage this fall and winter of many 
Inds of cotton and woolen goods. 

In past years, pig iron and copper have 
een reliable trade barometers, but, due to 
variety of causes, this has not been true 
1 recent months. However, pig iron, cop- 
er, and certain kinds of steel are beginning 
9 show considerable firmness. Of. these, 
ig iron is the safest guide to what the 
ext three months hold in store, and this 
ommodity is very firm at all production 
enters. It seems very safe to say that pig 
‘on has reached bottom, that stocks are 
yw, and that production will increase. 
urplus stocks of copper in Europe have 
een reduced to some extent, and the dis- 
ess stocks have moved into stronger hands. 
Ve can probably look for a better copper 
larket and increased production. 

The statistical position of wheat is quite 
ood, and I doubt if many farmers will 
ave to sell their wheat for less than $1.00 

bushel, at which price, I believe, there is 

profit at this year’s cost of production. 


Farmers who are comparatively close to 
terminal markets will, of course, receive 
more for their wheat than those who are 
far away. 


Apparently we are going to have another 
bumper corn crop, and it is too much to ex- 
pect a high price for corn, although our ex- 
portation of corn during the past twelve 
months has been about twenty-five times 
greater than during any previous year. 
This, together with the fact that 40-cent 
corn fed to $8.00 hogs will yield around 
80 cents per bushel, has had a stabilizing 
effect. The unusual demand for corn 
starch in Europe is also slightly helpful, 
but the fact remains that the farmer is 
probably not going to make a very large 
profit out of this year’s corn crop, unless he 
Is in a position to feed it to hogs and cattle. 
Nevertheless, business in the corn belt 
should be very much better this fall than it 
was last fall. If any of the Edison dealers 
in the corn growing section have been wait- 
ing for times to get better before they began 
an aggressive selling campaign, now is the 
time for them to start. They should not 
wait until corn husking is completed. Pick 
your men and go after the gilt-edge 
farmers now. : 

‘The greatest temptation to speculate 
which I ever had was when cotton reached 
its low point several weeks ago. It seemed 
inevitable that cotton would go up four or 
five cents within a very short time. It did 
so, and present indications are that cotton 
growers ought to be able to get from fif- 
teen to sixteen cents for this year’s crop of 
middling cotton. Despite what politicians 
and others claim to the contrary, experts say 
that this year’s cost of production will give 
the farmer a reasonable profit if he can get 
from fourteen to fifteen cents for middling 
cotton. 

The dealers who have not been waiting 
for times to get good have profited by their 
policy. I have before me a letter from a 
dealer in the hard coal district of Pennsyl- 
vania. He had been waiting for the mines 
to start up full force. He got tired of 
waiting and now is doing a good Edison 
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business. He regrets that he waited so 
long. If aman, in a hard coal mining dis- 
trict, can do a good business, when the 
miners are working only three days a week, 
there is practically no spot where an Edi- 
son dealer cannot get business. 

Won't you profit by this Pennsylvania 
dealer’s experience and put forth renewed 
efforts, no matter how unfavorable general 


conditions may appear to be? If you want 
ed to borrow $295.00, you could make y 
a long list of people who have that muct 
money. It should be easier to sell a Chip 
pendale to a man, than to borrow $295.0( 
from him. What do you think? | 


' 


The Turn-Table and Its Setting 


Importance of the Proper Environment of a Turn-Table and the 
Worth of Its Strategic Location 


ET us begin by asking you a question 

or two: Are you one of those Edison 
dealers still sitting out in the cold on 
this profit-making Turn-Table proposition? 
Are you still letting prospects drift out of 
your store to “look at other machines?” 
Are you still depriving yourself of the one 
Edison sales punch that is in the same class 
with the Tone-Test recital as a molder of 
public opinion? If you are, this article is 
especially written for you. 


Those of you who read carefully the 
Caravan Number of DiamMonp Ponts, 
must have been impressed, among other 
things, with the Turn-Table testimony in 
it. Suppose we repeat some of it by way 
of extra emphasis. Mr. Nelson W. Russ- 
ler, at the New York Caravan session, said: 
“IT believe that every Edison dealer, if he 
wants to progress in his business, should 
have a Turn-Table.” Mr. Harry S. Som- 
ers said, at the same meeting: “I know of 
cases where a beginner with a Turn-Table 
has made bigger sales than a good salesman 
without the Turn-Table.’ Miss F. A. 
Jensen also put in the following words: 
“We have learned from experience that the 
Turn-Table is our greatest selling asset.’ 
At the New Orleans Caravan Convention, 
Mr. C. F. Greene said: “In putting in the 
Turn-Table, if you have not been able to 
figure the space you will give to it, just dis- 
regard everything else you have in your de- 
partment. . Give the Turn-Table prece- 
dence over everything else.” In Chicago, 
Mr. C. W. Sowerwine said: “Those who 
do not have the Turn-Table today are 


] 


overlooking the greatest bet that Mr 
Maxwell has ever given you an opportunity 
for.” The Vancouver Caravan Conven: 
tion heard Mrs. M. Leach say: “How t 
find room for it [the Turn-Table]. Well 
it doesn’t matter what you do to have roon 
for it, but find it. All the sales propo 
sitions are Al, but we know for a fact tha’ 
the Edison ‘Turn-Table has proved a body 
blow to our competitors, and right now ha’ 
them talking to themselves.” Mr. Franl 
Harris said, at the same gathering: cid 
Turn- Table demonstration will convert a 
least ninety-five per cent of the people. . — 
Due to the publicity we have gained by get 
ting into the Turn-Table game early, wi 
have no question as to our being able p 


beat 1920.” 


Aside from possessing a Turn-Table, thi 
importance of Edison dealers employing 1’ 
properly, of giving it a worthy setting anc 
a strategic location, cannot be overestimat 
ed. Setting the Turn-Table out in a big 
sales room, where there are all sorts of dis 
tractions to divert the attention of the pros 
pect from the business of straight-line think 
ing, is equivalent to throwing money ou 
of the window. Setting it up in a dark er 
ner, with no thought of attractive sur 
roundings, comfortable chairs for prospects 
or tasteful decorations, is just as foolisl 
and thoughtless. | 

Build a room for your Turn-Table 1 
you haven’t sufficient accommodation 
Don’t say, “Oh, I haven’t the room, and 
cannot afford to give it space!” Many 
dealers’ experiments show that the spact 


set apart for the T'urn-Table will turn out 
to be the most efficient and productive part 
of the floor area. Build a lean-to for some- 
thing else, if need be, but give your Turn- 
Table a little theatre of its own to perform 
in. Be careful not to cramp it, or your 
prospects. Your Turn-Table room ought 
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to be twenty feet long, at least—never less 
than eighteen. The reasons for this are 
acoustic ones. Also, make the room wide 
enough. If it is less than nine feet wide, 
the demonstrator will be cramped in his 
work. Locate it as strategically as you can. 
Study the Robinson floor plan in the illus- 
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(1) Turn-Table Room (20x 20 ft.) of the Dorn Music Co., West New York, N. J. 
(2) Proscenium Effect of Turn-Table Installation, Robinson & Sons, San Jose, 


Cal 
Location of Turn-Table. 


(3) The Ground Plan of Robinson & Sons, Showing Strategic 
(4) Turn-Table Room (18 x 24 ft.) of 


The Phonograph Shop, Fort Worth, Texas. 


tration given with this article, or, better 
still, hunt it up in the April issue of Dra- 
MOND Points, where it is given in larger 
Of the Turn-Table room, and its 
work, in the Robinson & Sons Company 
establishment, at San Jose, Cal., Mr. Addi- 
son N. Clark, Sales. Promotion Manager, 
Edison Phonographs, Ltd., Pacific Coast 
Jobbers, has this to say: 


form. 


“One of the best examples in the coun- 
try of getting the most out of one’s Edison 
Turn-Table is to be found at San Jose, 
where Robinson & Sons have installed this 
infallible sales argument in its strategically 
located room that resembles a tiny theatre. 
Study of the floor plan shows, better than 
words, the dual possibilities in this Turn- 
Table room. Note the two doors, side by 
side. Each has its special function to per- 
form. Both are kept closed normally. 
Half of the Robinson interlocking advertis- 
ing features the Turn-Table, so people 
come in and specifically ask to hear the fa- 
mous comparison. Such prospects are con- 
ducted directly into the room via the for- 
ward door, and seated in comfortable arm 
chairs before a miniature proscenium arch, 
constructed with a framzwork and _ rich, 
wine-colored, silver trimmed velour hang- 
ings. There, after a brief explanation by 
the salesman of the purposes and ‘ethics’ of 
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the comparison—the latter emphasized by 
his inviting the prospect’s attention to the 
text of the printed placard on the wall and! 
the framed carbon copies of the three letters 
to local talking machine representatives 
—he pulls a silken cord and draws apart 
the two silver-gray curtains, disclosing the’ 
Chippendale (always carefully kept in a. 
forward position), and rotating the table 
and displaying the three prominent talking 
machines used in the test. 


“When the leaven has worked and the 
prospect, convinced, asks about prices, Door 
No. 2 gets in its fine work. The salesman. 
invites the prospect to ‘step into the next. 
room’—the main display and demonstration. 
room, for here the Turn-Table room is as 
it should be, kept sacred to science. No 
word of sales talk is uttered there. Sales. 
are made in the display room itself, luxuri-. 
ously and tastefully furnished and decorat-: 
ed. he Turn-Table room is a scientific 
laboratory for the benefit of people who do: 
their own thinking, and it is strictly re-. 
garded as such a place by members of the. 
Robinson & Sons personnel.” | 


If this article has inspired you as it 
should, provided you have no Turn-Table,. 
you will sit down and write to your jobber’ 
at once in some such words as these: | 

“Tell me how soon you can get me an 


Edison Turn-T able. I'l] do the rest.” 


BEAUTIFUL FLORAL FLOATS 
THE NEW EDISON 

Upper righthand corner shows the float use 

in a parade by The Edison Shop, of Dallas, Tex 

lower lefthand corner is a fleat used by J. ¥ 

Kegrice, of Ida Grove, Ia., which won a priz! 


FOR 
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~ Real Music and Hard Work 


A New Edison in the Minneapolis Post Office Lightens Labor and 
Speeds Up the Energy of the Men 


URING a week in August one of the 

most interesting musical experiments 
yet made by way of Edison music was con- 
ducted by Mr. R. B. Smith, one of Lau- 
rence H. Lucker’s demonstrators, in the 
postofice at Minneapolis, where the mail 
clerks did their work to the stimulus of va- 
rious RE-CREATIONS. The results 
were considered so noteworthy that leading 
newspapers throughout the country fea- 
tured the story, even to the extent of putting 
the news on the first page, which is a mark 
of timely interest and importance. Among 
these papers were the Minneapolis Journal 
and Minneapolis Tribune, and the New 
York Times and New York Tribune. Still 
more significant, perhaps, was that the 
Pathe people requested permission to make 
a News Service picture of the Minneapolis 
pestoff.ce clerks doing their work under the 


influence of New Edison music, which was 
released to exhibitors throughout the coun- 
try on Wednesday, September 7th. 


The Minneapolis Tribune, for August 
21st, had the best account of the postoffice 
experiment, and we are giving you here the 
leading facts as detailed in that newspaper, 
under the heading, ‘““Want a Free Concert 
in Your Home? Call Up the Man Who 
Installed the Phonograph in the Postoffice.”’ 

“Mr. Smith has been giving concerts and 
making tests ever since he came to Min- 
neapolis. 

“One of his most interesting stunts is the 
installation of a phonograph and 65 RE- 
CREATIONS for 50 night clerks at the 
Minneapolis postoffice. 

“At the instigation of E. A. Purdy, post- 
master, efficiency tests are also being made 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Minneapolis Postoffice Night Clerks Working With the New Edison. 
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Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 
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A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 


LABORATORIES 


Mr. A. H. Curry Comes to 
the Laboratories 


72 Ease Len a eh has already been 
made that Mr. A. H. Curry, Presi- 
dent of the Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph 
Co., of Dallas, was appointed Vice-Presi- 
feat in Charge of Phonograph Merchandis- 
ing of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., beginning 
with August Ist. This appointment came 
in recognition of Mr. Curry’s aggressive 
and progressive salesmanship in the Edison 


field. 
Mr. Curry has been identified with the 


Edison Phonograph business for seventeen 
years. In 1904, he established his first Edi- 
son Phonograph business at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, which proved successful, but from 
which Mr. Curry severed connection in 
1908, to become a field representative of 
the Edison Laboratories. After a fruitful 
road experience, Mr. Curry again identi- 
fied himself with the retail end of the busi- 
ness at El Paso. 


In December, 1913, he organized the 
‘Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co., at Fort 
Worth, exclusive distributors of Edison 
Phonographs and RE-CREATIONS. In 
1915, the company removed to Dallas, 
where it flourished to the extent of becom- 
ing the foremost organization of its kind in 
the Southwest. In 1915 also, Mr. Curry 
established the Edison Phonograph Shop, 
in Dallas, which held the distinction of be- 
ing the first exclusive phonograph store in 
the city of Dallas. 


During the past two years, Mr. Curry 
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has been Chairman of the Standards of | 


Practice Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Edison Jobbers, a committee 
whose purpose is to collaborate with the 


Edison Laboratories in formulating Edison | 


policies. 
always distinguished for his practical, stim- 
ulating leadership. Mr. 
been an active and influential member of 


As its Chairman, Mr. Curry was_ 


Curry has also | 


the Music Dealers’ Association of Dallas. | 
In his new position, at the Edison Labora- | 


tories, Mr. Curry will doubtless 


find | 


bigger and broader opportunity for the ex-_ 


ercise of his executive qualities. 
Coincident with the announcement of 
Mr. Curry’s elevation in the Edison organi- 


zation came another, which informed us | 


that Mr. William Maxwell had been elect- 


ed to the Directorate of Thomas A. Edison, 


Inc., with the title of First Vice-President. 


Back to Real Music! 
Bes a year ago, we said that jazz 


could not last, and now, on all sides, 
we hear that the craze for it has about run 
its course. Both Mr. Edison and Mr. 
Maxwell, while admitting the popularity 
of this type of music, were agreed upon the 
fact that it was merely a passing fancy of 
the public. The National Music Teachers’ 
Association were of the same opinion, and 
last December declared that the demise of 
jazz music and the renaissance of good mu- 
sic were imminent. 


“We will all return to the genuine in 
music,” 
with a newspaper reporter some months 
ago, and that remark sums up the situa- 
tion as it is at present. 

We wonder if our dealers are taking 
note of the change in public musical taste 
and preparing to cater to it? 


The Edison Company has just issued 5 


booklet on “Mood Music,”’ which should 
prove of valuable assistance to both dealers 
and owners in cultivating sound musical 
taste. Furthermore, it ought to be a “guide, 
counsellor and friend” to those who wish to 
learn the various uses and powers of music. 
This booklet comprises twelve lists of 135 
selections, and is the result of the profound 
research work done by Professor W. V. 
Bingham and his corps of psychological 
assistants. 


said Mr. Edison, in an interview. 
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The New Edison brings the real Muzio 
and the real Metropolitan to your home 


Muzio the magnificent; the enchantress 
of the Metropolitan; idolized by London, 
Paris, Madrid, Milan, Buenos Aires and 
New York—such is Muzio. Behind the 
mysterious curtain, which screens the re- 
cording secrets of Edison, her divine voice 
is perpetuated, in every phase of its unsur- 
passed beauty. 


Edison, the severest of all music critics, 
listens intently and is pleased with Muzio. 


Bamboschek, principal conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, listened to Muzio sing in comparison with the 
New Edison’s Rr-Crearion of her voice, and the follow- 
ing is his signed verdict: 
“IT have heard a comparison between Miss Claudia Muzio’s 
voice and its Re-Creration by the New Edison. [| consider 
that the quality of Miss Muzio’s living voice and the quality 
of her Re-Crearep voice are identical,”’ 
The New Edison is positively the only phonograph that 
can sustain the test of direct comparison with living 
artists. 


5 
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In the home, no matter where 
that home may be, Edison’s 
new invention. gives you the 
world’s best music, Just as it is 
heard in the operatic capitals 
of both hemispheres. The New 
Edison is the complete answer 
to Emerson’s wish: ‘*Could I 
only have music on my own 
terms, whenever I wished the 
ablution and inundation of mu- 
sical waves, that are a bath 
and a medicine.” 


This Muzio National Magazine Advertisement carries such a strong endorsement 
of the New Edison’s Realism that it is appearing in September Magazines and will be 


inserted also during October. 
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Real Music and Hard Work | 


(Continued from Page 9) | 


—to determine whether a phonograph per- 
manently installed would improve the mo- 
rale of the force of night clerks. 

“The phonograph was installed at the 
postoflice a week ago last Friday night. Ever 
since that night, there have been nightly 
concerts at the postofice—from 11 p. m. 
until + a. m 

“The duties of my audience there con- 
sist in sorting mail,’ says Mr. Smith. 
‘Aside from the noise of the cancelling ma- 
chine, the place is as quiet as a morgue. 

“Because of the pronounced quiet and 
the monotony of their work, the men were 
apt to allow outside worries and cares to 
enter their minds. This has made them de- 
pressed, and has interfered to a certain ex- 
tent with their work. At the end of a 
night’s work, most of the men would go 
home fatigued and somewhat nervous and 
depressed. 

“ “The first night, I started off with 
Dvorak’s ‘Humoresque,’ Labitsky’s ‘Dream 
of the ‘Tyrolienne,’ and Rachmaninoff’s 
‘Prelude in C Sharp Minor.’ 

“ “This had a soothing effect and, aside 
from the novelty of having music while 
working, did not appear to interfere with 
the men’s work. 

‘“ “After laying the foundation with such 
selections, I gradually worked in some pop- 
ular dance music—‘Make Believe,’ ‘Mon 
Homme,’ and ‘Pucker Up and Whistle.’ 

““On Saturday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights the music was varied, to 
take in everything from the wildest jazz to 
the highest types of classical music 

“ “The test will end with a program di- 
vided into three parts: One-third old stand- 
ard vocal selections of a semi-classical na- 
ture; one-third instrumental music, run- 
ning from popular band music to sym- 
phonies, and one-third jazz. 

“This varied selection seems to have the 
best effect on the men. ‘The results ob- 
tained so far have been many and varied. 

“ “Two of the foremen made checks on 
efhciency—and their reports are being for- 
warded day by day to Postmaster Purdy at 


his conference with Postmaster General 
Hays in Washington.’ 
“Last Thursday night, there was no 


music at the postoffice. Friday night, ihe 
was. | 

“On those two nights, checks were mad 
on handling mail for three stations: ‘Sta. 
tion A,’ East Lake, and West Lake sta: 
tions. ‘The test was made on the numbe; 
of letters thrown into the wrong boxes, | 

‘For those two nights, the reports were 
as follows: | 


Thursday Night Friday Night | 
No Music With Music | 
Errors Errors 

Station A____ 931 Station A____ 
East Lake_.___ 172 | East Lake__._ 4a 
West Lake___ 155 | West Lake___ 140 


“On both nights, eighteen men were off 
duty. And the same amount of mail was 
handled both nights. 

“On Thursday night, without music, 
fifty hours of substitute time and one hour 
overtime for six men was required to 
handle the mail. 

“On Friday night, with music, only 
forty-three hours of substitute time was re- 
quired, there was no overtime—in fact, the 
whole crew got through three-quarters of 
an hour early! 
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“Questionnaires were handed out to the 
men, to see how they liked the music. Out 
of fifty, forty-two of these were returned 
and every reply was enthusiastically in 
favor of the music. 

““The most noticeable general effects,’ 
says Mr. Smith, ‘have been as follows: 
‘Since the music has been installed, the work 
goes on more smoothly and with greater ef- 
ficiency than before. A week ago last night 
with fewer men on duty and a_ larger 
volume of mail than usual, the time of 
handling was cut down more than an hour. 

“<“The men spend less time away from 
their work and less time talking and joking. 
They present a more contented appearance 
—smiling, whistling and humming as they 
work. ‘They are more alert and active than 
before. 


““T questioned the majority of the men, 


and they all said the time seemed shorter, 
the work easier and more enjoyable, and 
that the music waked them up. ‘They be- 
lieve that, because they were more alert 
mentally, they did their work in a much 
shorter time.’ ”’ 

We are giving a facsimile reproduction 
of a questionnaire filled out by one of the 
postofice clerks, which, we are told, is a 
fair consensus of opinion among the 
workers who underwent the musical experi- 
ment. All of them, we believe, hailed with 
joy the idea of having a New Edison in 
their midst. Mr. Laurence H. Lucker 
sald: 

“The postofice employees are very en- 
thusiastic over the New Edison, and stated 
that if an instrument is not purchased for 
them, they will pitch in and buy one them- 
selves.” 
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SNAPSHOTS SHOWING HOW HE GETS OUT AND GETS THE BUSINESS 
Mr. S L. Cavanaro, of River Head, N. Y., Covers Territory Within a Radius of Fifteen 


Miles of His Town. 


The Pictures Vouch for His Good Work in 


Westhampton, Quoque, Speonk, and Eastport. 
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Training 


/ i ‘HE New York Evening Sun recently 


contained an article which began thus: 


“The present business depression is 
not so much the result of a ‘buyers’ 
strike’ as it is a salesmen’s strike. 
Salesmanship, more than anything else, 
is needed to bring industrial and social 
conditions back to normal.’ 


To put it slangily, that pararaph said a 
mouthful. The truth of the facts it con- 
tains has been recognized for a long time, 
by some of us who have taken the necessary 
steps to help bring conditions back to nor- 
mal. There are others who are only half 
convinced and, strange as it may seem, some 
who refuse to believe there is any truth 
in it. 

From the need for salesmanship to Mood 
Change Parties may seem a far cry, but 
is it? Much has been written and said 
about Mood Change Parties in the public 
press, in letters and bulletins to the jobbers 
and dealers and in conversations, but the 
subject has not been exhausted. There is 
still much that can, and probably will, be 
said. . However, there is one phase of this 
subject on which little has been written. 
It has been avoided because of the fear that 
any suggestions on it might cause the news- 
papers to condemn our research as a com- 
mercial proposition, which it emphatically 
is not. That phase is the use of Mood 
Change Charts for the purpose of training 
salesmen, developing prospects and making 
sales. That is the point of contact between 
Mood Change Parties and salesmanship, 
the need for which is so aptly stated in the 
quotation from the Sun. 


That Mood Change Charts can be of 
practical value in training salesmen seems 
so obvious that it would appear to be un- 
necessary to offer suggestions on the sub- 
ject, yet there are dealers who have neglect- 
ed to follow up the persons who filled out 
and signed Mood Change Charts. There 
are other dealers who have instituted a sys- 
tem of having one man to act as a demon- 
strator or Mood Change Party conductor 
and another man to do the follow-up work. 
That system is not fair to the ‘“demon- 
strator.”’ It gives him neither the advant- 


Salesmen 


{ 


. . . . 
ages of training in salesmanship nor the 
opportunity to increase his ‘salary by earn- 


ing commissions on sales. 


It is true, of course, that the demonstra- 
tor receives the $5.00 that is allowed for: 
each Mood Change Party or RE-CREA.| 
TION Concert he conducts. It may also 
be true that he is satisfied with what he 
gets in that way, but if that is true, then. 
the quicker you get rid of him the better, 
it will be for both you and the “demon- 
strator.” Proposition No. 4, under which 
he is working, is a system for training sales- 
men. If the man is not receiving that train- | 
ing through practical sales work, we can-| 
not afford to keep on paying $5.00 for each 
RE-CREATION Concert or Mood | 
Change Party he gives. Furthermore, he ; 
IS a poor investment for you. If he has not. 
the ambition to become a salesman, you do. 
not want him. After a man has been giv- | 
ing Mood Change Parties for a month he | 
should be able to sell at least one instru- | 
ment a week, provided he is following up| 
leads obtained from the names on the Mood ° 
Change Charts. If he cannot do that, you 
are doing yourself and the man an injustice 7 
by keeping him. 

Recently, Mr. Maxwell investigated the | 
methods employed by various firms that get | 
their business principally through the work | 
of canvassers. His investigation showed ) 
that every continuous and successful can- 
vassing campaign is based on “leads.” This { 
fact should be given serious consideration | 
by dealers who do their canvassing “cold” | 
and who prefer to pull door bells, rather 
than to follow-up Mood Change Parties. 
We know of one dealer who has made up | 
a list of several hundred names from Mood 
Change Charts obtained during the past 
several months. ‘That dealer has been can- 
vassing all of the time, yet has never fol- 
lowed up those names and is cnly now pre- 
paring to doit. That list is of little more 
value than one made up of names of people 
who never had the Mood Change experi- 
ment. People who sign Mood Change 
Charts are the finest kind of prospects, but 
they should be followed up at once by men 

who have definite methods of approach, de- 
veloping interest, creating desire and closing 


i 
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the sale. ‘These methods should be studied 
and adhered to just as strictly as an actor 
carries out his part in a play. Successful 
‘salesmen, in lines that are perhaps the 
‘toughest propositions in the world, de- 
velop, or are taught, an exact technique 
which they follow with little or no varia- 
tion. Such methods are just as essential 
in selling the New Edison, and Edison sales- 
‘men should either develop them or be 
taught them. | 

In “A Conversation That Actually Oc- 
‘curred,’ a copy of which was sent to all 
dealers, is described a method of follow-up 


on Mood Change Parties. Have you tried 
out that method? Mood Change Parties, 
if properly followed up should yield a 
greater percentage of sales than any other 
plan employed to obtain the names of pros- 
pects. It will pay any dealer to forget RE- 
CREATION Concerts and give all his at- 
tention to Mood Change Parties. Have 
the people who sign the charts followed up 
by the men who obtain the charts. Insist 
that those men employ a definite technique 
for the follow-up work and see that they 
stick to it. If you will do that, you will 
be agreeably surprised at the increase in 
your volume of sales. 


“The Twentieth Century Profession” 


Salesmanship, as Defined by William Maxwell, is Coming Rapidly 
Into Public Notice, as a Remedy for Economic Ills 


| EWSPAPERS 
well as manufacturers throughout 
the country, are evincing keen interest in 
the salesmanship ideas of Mr. Maxwell. 
Dealers will remember the letter recently 
sent them which gave a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of an article from the New York 
Evening Sun, and they will likewise recall 
the article reproduced in the last issue of 
|'Diamonp Points from Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, entitled, ‘‘Has Yankee Salesman- 
_ship Gone to Seed?” Since the appearance 
of those articles, others have made their ap- 
pearance, among which that in 4utomobile 
Topics is worth quoting from. Under the 
head of ‘‘Aggressive Selling to Revive Busi- 
ness,” this periodical said: 


“What is needed more than anything else 
to restore business activity is aggressive 
salesmanship. People in every part of the 
country need commodities of all kinds and 
have the wherewithal to purchase them. 
That they are not buying to the extent they 
might is due to inexperienced and unskilled 
salesmanship. By manufacturers organiz- 
ing aggressive selling campaigns and in- 
structing their dealers and the dealers’ 
salesmen in salesmanship as a_ profession, 
not merely a trade, the public can be in- 
duced to buy. And national prosperity will 


and magazines, as 


result. In a few words this is the belief 
of a widely known manufacturer who is 
about to undertake to teach salesmanship 
through novel and original methods to his 
selling organization. “That manufacturers 
in other industries may be inspired and en- 
couraged to organize similar sales cam- 
paigns and schools for salesmen, this com- 
pany is inviting them to contribute selling 
data to this school, of course in salesman- 
ship, it being felt that the idea may appeal 
to them and thus possibly start the aggres- 
sive selling movement in other lines. 


“This idea has been given practical ex- 
pression by William Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., who has 
organized for his company a program which 
includes a series of national schools for 
salesmen. The program includes 20 or 
more schools throughout this country and 
Canada where five-day courses will be 
given. For those dealers and salesmen who 
may not be able to attend in person, a cor- 
respondence course is being prepared by 
Maxwell. It is this latter phase of the 
program that involves manufacturers in va- 
rious other industries. 

“One representative manufacturer in 
several non-competing lines has been in- 
vited to contribute to this correspondence 
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course sales data covering his own selling 
methods and experiences. The Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, has been selected 
from the automobile industry. Through 
these invitations, the Edison company hopes 
to have other manufacturers see what it is 
doing to promote selling, and thereby pos- 
sibly inspire these other manufacturers to 
instigate similar programs. Should one 
member of every industry start such work, 
the other members will naturally be en- 
couraged to follow the lead, is the ambiti- 
ous expectation of the Edison Company. 
The Hood Rubber Co. is thought to have a 


similar scheme under consideration.” 


The American Legion Weekly, in its is- 
sue for August 19th, contained a leading 
article on the subject, entitled, “Go Sell, 
Young Man, Go Sell!” which was written 
by William Maxwell himself. We cannot 
give it completely in this issue of DrtamMonp 
Points, because of lack of space, but we 
shall quote salient paragraphs from it: 


“If Horace Greeley were alive today the 
chances are that he would want to amend 
the famous advice he offered to the ambiti- 
ous youth. Instead of admonishing the lat- 
ter to ‘go West,’ he would probably convey 
to him the suggestion presented in the title 
of this article. For there is little doubt 
that, for the next twenty years, the sales- 
man is going to be pretty nearly the most 
important man in the world, and the re- 
wards of salesmanship are going to be com- 
mensurately high. 


‘So substantial are the rewards of good 
salesmanship likely to be from now on, and 
so feasible is it for practically any man of 
average intelligence to train and develop 
himself into a good salesman—in spite of a 
widespread belief to the contrary—that if 
I were a young man confronted at the pres- 
ent moment with the problem of choosing a 
career, I would give serious consideration 
to salesmanship as a profession; and if [ 
were already a salesman I would make it a 


point to take steps immediately to become 
a better one. 


“Even the man who is filling a position 
in the industrial or professional world 
which, at first thought, might not seem to 
demand a knowledge of even the rudiments 
of the art of selling, would be well ad- 
vised to take up the study of salesman- 


ship—not necessarily with the idea of 
eventually abandoning his present line of | 
endeavor to seek a job as a professional. 
salesman, but because the chances are that | 
proficiency in salesmanship would be a big | 
help to him in his business, no matter what 


the nature of that business might happen | 
to be. 


For, after all, there are few lines of 
human effort which are not really salesman- | 
ship. Is not the lawyer’s eloquent address | 
to the jury actually a ‘selling talk? 
Doesn’t the clergyman, exhorting his con- 
gregation from the pulpit, attempt to sell | 
salvation? The actor realizes that his | 
chances of fame and fortune depend on his 
ability to ‘sell himself’ to his audience, 
Likewise the young man wooing a girl has | 
got to employ salesmanship in order to 
make good with the maiden, and possibly 
with her family. And if he happens to en- 
counter competition in his courtship, he is | 
likely to find that a pretty high grade of 
salesmanship is required. 


“These may sound like far-fetched illus- | 
trations of the point I am trying to make, | 
but it is possible to present more concrete | 

| 


| 


ones. The difference, for instance, be- 
tween a prosperous master plumber, with a 
fine, street-level shop on Main Street, and a — 
struggling master plumber whose business _ 
is located in a dingy basement on an | 
obscure side street can generally be ex- | 
pressed in one word—salesmanship. Both | 
may be equally efficient mechanics, but the 
former understands how to sell his work, | 
and the latter does not. 


“Let us consider the case of a young man | 
whose occupation is driving a taxicab. Has 
he any reason at all to be interested in the 
subject of salesmanship? In the language 
of the day, I’ll say he has—and say it with 
considerable emphasis. Here, in fact, is anim 
instance where proficiency in the art of sell- 
ing would be particularly efficacious in 
pushing open the door of Opportunity. 

“It may not require salesmanship to steer 
a taxicab along the highways, and it can be 
conceded that as a general rule, not a great 
deal of salesmanship is needed to induce a 
passenger to enter the vehicle. But, assum- 
ing that our young chauffeur is ambitious, 
he is, of course, not going to be satisfied to 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Trucks That Go After Business 
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(1) The C. E. Gill Pharmacy, Terril, Ia. (2) E. A. Schulz, Aurora, Ind. (3) Lakeland 
Phonograph Co., Lakeland, Fla. (4) R. C. Bollinger Music Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
(5) Louis Tyler, Monroeville, O. (6) Hook Bros. Piano Co., Madison, Wis. 
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New Edisons Survive Cyclone, Fire and Flood 


TOT so long ago, a cyclone visited the 
county of Madison in Alabama, kill- 
ing a number of persons and making havoc 
of trees and houses. Huntsville, one of the 
towns affected, was the home of Tate 
Drake and his family. His house was an 
old-timer, built to last for centuries, but the 
cyclone wrecked it. 


The Tate Drake Phonograph After 
the Cyclone. 


An Edison phonograph was on the sec- 
ond floor of the Drake homestead. When 
the wind blew the house to pieces, the Chip- 
pendale fell through the floor and landed 
in the midst of the general ruin. Mr. 
Drake, his wife and mother were pinned 
under falling timbers and narrowly escaped 
death. ; 

A rescuing party reached the afflicted 
home without loss of time and relieved the 
family’s distress. Also, the Edison Chip- 
pendale was carried to the Drake barn, the 
broken plaster cleaned out of it, and one of 
the party put on a RE-CREATION. To 
the astonishment of everybody, the music 
poured forth with undiminished tone and 
Sweetness. Only the top of the cover of the 
instrument and the grill cloth had been 


demolished. All of the other furniture in 
the house was destroyed, and a sewing- 
machine, that stood beside the New Edison 
vanished utterly, leaving no trace. 

The persons in the photograph are Miss 
Eula Acuff, (looking through the broken 
phonograph top), and Mr. and Mrs. Ry 
Britnell, who are employed in the Hunts- 
ville store of Mr. E. D. Hollis, an Edison 
dealer. 

From Walla Walla, Washington, we re-| 
ceived a story and the picture of an Edison 
Phonograph that had been through a fire in 
an apartment house last winter. Follow- 
ing the fire, the instrument was left exposed | 
to the weather after being soaked with wa- 
ter from the fire department. When 
brought into the Davis-Kaser Company 
store it was coated with ice and. snow. 
Wiping it off, Mr. Jones, of the Music De- | 
partment, said: “I wonder if it will] play.” 
A RE-CREATION from stock was put’ | 
on the turn-table of the instrument and it 
was played perfectly by the fire-charred in- 
strument. Some of the RE-CREA- 
TIONS, which were in the cabinet at the. 
time of the fire, were also tried out, and, 
though their edges were burned, they | 
played as well as ever. We are informed | 
that the fire was so intense that even the 
mufHer was burned out of the horn. Of ) 
course, the fire-proof phonograph was dis- _ 
played daily in the store, and attracted 
curlous crowds. 


The Fire-Charred Phonograph Outside the 
Davis-Kaser Store in Walla Walla. 
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Another remarkable story of the dur- 
ability of the New Edison has come to us 
from a victim of the great flood in Pueblo, 
Golo., the past summer. Mr. John E. 
Toedter wrote us that his instrument was 
juried in four feet of mud, and covered by 
twelve feet of water. After it had been 
salvaged, he did not expect that it would 


be of any use, but, after a thorough clean- 
ing, he discovered that the Edison played as 
well as it ever did, its quality unimpaired. 
Furthermore, the cabinet was not very 
much injured. Mr. oedter said in his 
letter to us that all other makes of phono- 
graphs undergoing the same ordeal by the 
flood were a complete loss to their owners. 


Tying Up Re-Creations With the Movies 


R. EDWARD B. BRYAN, of the 
Phonograph Shop, Inc., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., has evolved a new stunt in con- 
nection with the Capitol Theatre, a moving 
picture house of his city, which has proved 
to be an excellent publicity aid for the New 
Edison, as well as a sales-getter for RE- 
CREATIONS. We shall let Mr. Bryan 
tell the details of his story in his own 
words: 


“We take a RE-CREATION and 
thoroughly rehearse the theatre orchestra 
of the Capitol by means of an Edison Pho- 
nograph,’ said Mr. Bryan. “As nearly as 
possible they reproduce the same general 
musical effect. A slide is used to announce 
the number during intermission. On our 
part, we have a special window display 
weekly that features the particular RE- 
CREATION mentioned on the slide. 
Then a show-card in our window ties up 
with the photo-play being produced at that 
time. 


“For example, we planned a window, 
the floor of which was covered with arti- 
ficial green moss, the background and sides 
being of real native willow, which I cut 
and brought in from the country. ‘The 
‘sky’ of the window was of deep blue sateen, 
with a moon cut out of it, and a spotlight 
back of the circle to radiate light on a 
couple sitting on a park bench. Nearby, 
leaning against a lamp post, we had a 
plump, good-natured looking Irish cop, 
twirling his club, his mouth puckered up 
whistling. All three characters gazed up 
at the moon. ‘This display featured RE- 
CREATION No. 50776, ‘Moonbeams,’ 
and tied with a scene from a Wallace Reid 
picture called ‘The Charm School.’ 


“Then, we sold all of RE-CREATION 


No. 50771, called ‘Hey Paw!’ by tying up 
with “The Village Sleuth,’ a picture acted 
in by Charles Ray. We had a very unique 
window with various appropriate books 
scattered around in it, such as ‘Great De- 
tective Stories,’ etc. I scraped up an old 
picture of my wife at the age of three, in 
an old-time frame, which I displayed in the 
window as the picture of the great sleuth as 
a baby; also I displayed a revolver, a flash- 
light and a pile of sand with a footprint in 
it, which was supposed to be ‘an exac 
replica of the mysterious footprint discov- 
ered on the beach by Sherlock Wells, the 
detective, etc. This window created quite 
a sensation. I coached the orchestra in the 
proper singing of the chorus of ‘Hey 
Paw!’, and unfailingly they received a big 
hand from the audience. Inasmuch as 
‘Hey Paw!’ was not out in sheet music at 
the time, and the talking machine people 
had not listed it, the punch we got from 
our scheme was certainly a knockout. ‘The 
Sidewalk,’ RE-CREATION No. 50799, 
was also recently featured by having an ap- 
propriate ‘drop,’ showing a street scene 
with various characters walking across the 
stage and performing various acts while the 
orchestra played the number. 

“Tt strikes me that if each Edison dealer 
would work in co-operation with one good 
picture house along these lines, it would be 
of infinite value to the pushing of his sales. 
He is doing the theatre manager a favor, 
and giving the orchestra leader an oppor- 
tunity to be the first one to play hits in his 
town. Picture, for instance, what it will 
mean to the Paramount people in Okla- 
homa City, a year hence, when patrons real- 
ize that if they want to hear the popular 
hits first they must go to the Capitol 
Theatre.” 
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“The Twentieth Century Profession” 


(Continued from Page 16) 


remain on a taxicab company’s pay-roll as a 
driver all of his life. One of two things is 
going to happen—either he will eventually 
change his occupation for one that offers 
better prospects of advancement, or he will 
seek advancement along the lines of his 
present activities. If he decides on the 
former course, where could he find a new 
career that offered him more opportunties, 
or where the transition could be more prac- 
tically made, than in the profession of sales- 
manship? If, on the other hand, he de- 
cides to remain in the taxicab business, and 
to carve out a future in it, he is probably 
looking forward to the day when, instead of 
sitting at the wheel of another man’s ma- 
chine, he is going to own a string of taxi- 
cabs himself—and when that day arrives he 


| 
is going to find salesmanship useful to hip 
In many ways. | 

“Right at the start, for instance, he wil 
probably need somebody to finance his ven 
ture, and his prospects of obtaining th 
necessary capital may depend largely on hi 
ability to put up a good selling talk. An 
struggling young business man who ha 
had to go to a banker for a loan is in ; 
position to testify to the important par 
good salesmanship usually plays in such ; 
transaction. 

‘“T could cite a hundred more instances 
but I take it that the above will be sufficien 
to make it clear that the advice, ‘Go Sell 
Young Man, Go Sell!’ applies not to a se 
lect few, but to almost every young mar 
who may happen to read these lines.” : 


A NOVEL SILHOUETTE TONE-TEST IN GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. | 
Messrs. Van Deusen & Stoner, Inc., Put On an Unique Act at the Glove Theatre, in © 


Their Town. 


An Audience of Twelve Thousand People Thought They 


Were Listening to Albert Spalding Until It Was Revealed That 
the Edison Phonograph Was Giving the Concert. 
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This Window Display is a Striking Tie-Up 
With Our National Advertising 
During November 


SS Ee 


During the Christmas sea son 

f a { We will gladly play for vou, -- 

Bt COTA IESE S108 en comparisons belween the -~ 
convenient dd alr ee — CcOMparisOns be é ni 

A veni nt budge plar.uallabscs 7 _ NEW EDISONand ordinary 


phonographs and talking machines 


OU will surely want to keep this display in your window throughout the entire 
month of November, when you realize its pulling power. Besides interlocking 
perfectly with our magazine advertisement, the display has a human-interest appeal that 
will hold people before your window. The Tone-Test featured in the display is strength- 
ened by the enlarged testimonial letter written by General Wingate. 


The New Edison, on five thousand occasions, before more than five million people, 
has proved it reproduces music so perfectly that the human ear is not certain whether 
it is listening to living music or to itt RE-CREATION. The event illustrated by the 
above window display is another one of these occasions—forceful because it is vouched 


for by a prominent officer of the American Legion. 


The display is large enough to permit of General Wingate’s letter being easily 
read from the sidewalk. The interior scene has been reproduced by the photo-lith 
process in a sepia tone, giving the effect of a high grade photograph. Included in the 
display are two handsome cards carrying suggestions of the approaching holiday season. 
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It Stands Pat! 


The Stabilization of the Edison Phonograph is an Asset of First Importance 
in Which Every Dealer Should Share 


INANCIAL authorities will tell you 

today that “if your price is right, 
people will buy.” If this is so—and many 
students of economy and commerce agree 
on it—then every Edison dealer has an 
inestimable advantage in the absolute proof 
he has to present that the New Edison was 
increased in price less than 15% and that 
such increase included the war tax. Be- 
cause the air has been full of rumors con- 
cerning price reductions in various lines, 
Mr. Maxwell considered it advisable to 
write distributors of Edison Phonographs, 
the other day: 

“As is well known, the selling prices of Edi- 
son Phonographs have increased less than 15% 
since 1914. Mr. Edison absorbed most of the 
increased cost of manufacture, rather than in- 
crease his prices to a point where they would 
have to be reduced at a later date. The prices 
of Edison Phonographs can not and will not be 
reduced on January 1st, nor is there the slight- 
est indication that they can be reduced at any 
time during 1922.” 

As all of you know, price readjustment 
has been the principal factor in retarding 
a return to normal conditions. “The public 
has been playing a waiting game, with a 
suspicious eye toward most merchandise. 
People have now to be convinced that prices 
are right before they part with their money. 
But all through the period of deflation, past 
and present, the Edison Phonograph has 
maintained an even course, just as during 
the days of inflation most of the increased 
costs were borne by Thomas A. Edison. 
While Edison dealers doubtless realized 


the enormous advantage of this stabiliza- 


tion, we are often led to wonder whether 
they made the most of their unusual op- 
portunity. 

Talking with a well-known manufact- 
urer, not long ago, he declared that the 
process of price reduction carried a double 
penalty in its train, inasmuch as a genuine 
lessening of cost of an article led the buyer 
to assume that a still lower price would be 
forthcoming. Just how to: overcome such 
suspicion and stimulate sales is a serious 
problem that is giving many manufacturers 
and retailers cause for worry these days. 
It is something that the Edison dealer does 
not have to face, if he takes full advantage 
of his impregnable position of having a 
product that has withstood both inflation 
and deflation. 


What Mr. Maxwell said a year ago in 
this magazine is worth repetition for its 
added force and truth at this time: 


“Has it occurred to you, when people are not 
buying clothing, or shoes, or automobiles, due to 
the fact that they think the prices may be lower 
later on, that they have more money to spend for 
Edison Phonographs and will buy Edison Phono- 
graphs, when convinced that, in buying Edison 
Phonographs, they are buying a before-the-war 
value with an after-the-war dollar? It is your 
job to convince them of this, and it is a 
task which can not be accomplished by mental 
telepathy. Millions of people in the United 
States know that the Edison prices are right, but 
not everyone in your locality is informed on 
this point.” 


Hammer the big fact home every day, 
not only to your community, but to your- 
self ! 
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The “Vancouver Daily Province” and the 
“San Francisco Journal” on Mood Music 


E hope you have read and re-read 

your copy of “Mood Music,” recent- 
ly issued by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. It is 
not intended only for the Edison owner, or 
your prospect. Every dealer should care- 
fully read the contents of this little work. 
The word “little” is used here merely to 
designate its physical proportions. Its con- 
tents are fraught with big potentialities. 
Professor Bingham and his psychological 
co-workers were at work a long time on 
“Mood Music,” to make it the valuable 
compendium it is, and we want each one of 
our Edison dealers to realize the full signi- 
ficance of the booklet. Without question, 
“Mood Music” is one of the most valuable 
sales keys ever given into the hands of 
Edison dealers. 


Always, we have known the aesthetic 
side of music, but only of late are we be- 
coming accustomed to its enormous utility. 
Since the experiment with a New Edison 
on the postofice workers in Minneapolis, 
news of which was circulated around the 
country, numerous employers have become 
interested in what might be termed the 
“working side” of music. Another post- 
office superintendent undertook a similar 
experiment to that tried in Minneapolis, 
and now a stage director plans to soothe the 
nerves of his harassed actors with the music 
of a phonograph. 


Lately, our Mood Change Chart experi- 
ment has been meeting with a lot of news- 
paper discussion. ‘Though it may be an old 
story to us, 1t 1s well to remember that it 
may always be a new story to someone else. 
In the Vancouver Daily Province, for Sep- 
tember 17, appeared the following account, 
written by Mr. Rhynd Jamieson, one of 
Canada’s leading music critics: 

“While music has made the slowest 
progress among the fine arts, it is interest- 
ing to observe a marked change for the bet- 
ter. Scientists are at last beginning to make 
serious experiments as to the effect of music 
on the human mind, one instance of this be- 
ing in the present investigations now in 
course of progress by Thomas Alva Edison, 
who is co-operating with the Universities of 


Harvard and Columbia in a scientific re- 
search to determine the mental reaction of 
the individual to music. 

“The inventor of the New Edison 
phonograph is a shrewd business man, but 


better still, he is, in the judgment of. | 


the present writer, the foremost music 
educationist in the world today. At 
the Hotel Vancouver last night one was 
again privileged to hear an Edison 
Tone-Test recital, the visiting artists being 
Miss Helen Clark, contralto, Joseph Phil- 
lips, baritone, and Thomas George, pianist. 
The ornate ballroom of the hotel was 
crowded to capacity by an expectant and 
decidedly appreciative gathering of people, 
all undoubtedly interested in the cause of 
music. ‘he programme presented, while as 
usual transparently reflecting the re-crea- 
tive powers of the New Edison Phono- 
graph, was, however, punctuated by one re- 
markably outstanding feature. This was 
the distribution among the audience of a 
Mood Change Chart—an analysis of the 
mental reactions to music as re-created by 
the New Edison Phonograph. And this 
prompts the writer to congratulate Thomas 
Edison for his far-seeing vision in investi- 
gating the healing possibilities of music on 
the human mind. It is quite in order surely 
to state at this time that the research work 
of Mr. Edison along the foregoing channels 


may result in the application of music to — 


cure many forms of mental disease. And 
why not? Is it not a fact that the insane re- 
spond instantly to the soothing influence 
of music and is it not also true that the be- 
reaved are wonderfully cheered and con- 
soled by its persuasive strains? In a word, 
why not substitute music for 
Thomas Alva Edison is on the right track 
and he is worthy of the greatest encourage- 
ment. Let no one entertain the idea that 
the Mood Change Chart was designed by 
Mr. Edison as an advertising stunt. Noth- 
ing of the kind. It is the greatest idea ever 
conceived by Mr. Edison by reason of the 
fact that it is bound to be of inestimable 
value to the masses. Music is a remarkable 
mood changer and the proof is comparative- 


drugs? - 


a 


ly simple. The wonder is that so many 
people continue to turn a deaf ear to the 
healing influences of the melodious art. So 
much, therefore, for Mr. Edison’s Mood 
Change Chart.” 

And the following remarkable editorial 
appeared in the San Francisco Journal, of 
September 16th: 

“The old time poet tells us that ‘Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’ 
Also: ‘He that hath no music in his soul 
is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils.’ Not 
man alone is susceptible of the soft influ- 
ence. Even creatures of the lower orders 
feel it. “he Hindu snake charmer gives us 
an example. 

“Now a new use for music, beyond its 
cultural and entertaining phases, has been 
discovered. 

“Thomas A. Edison has been  experi- 
menting upon the use of music in the treat- 
ment of mental and nervous disorders. For 
the purpose of ascertaining and classifying 


~ work has already been done. 
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the effects of music on the minds and moods 
of men, Mr. Edison has associated with him 
world-famed psychologists. Much research 
At some fu- 
ture day, no doubt, the results of these re- 
searches will be used to establish the value 
of music as a curative agency. The world 
will not need to await that time, but will 
go on using it as a means of promoting hap- 
piness, and thus, incidentally, benefiting 
health. 

“Just as certain noises are nerve-racking 
and destructive, certain other sounds are en- 
joyable. One of the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion was to strap the victim in a chair and 
allow water to fall very slowly, one drop 
at a time, upon his head. Nobody would 
be very seriously discommoded by a few 
drops of water, but the same thing con- 
tinued, at regular intervals, soon gets to be 
a maddening torture, even driving the vic- 
tim insane. It is the same, in a lesser de- 
gree, with sound. It is possible, with 


Tone-Test given by the Hyatt Talking Machine Co., of Portland, Ore. The Portland 
Municipal Auditorium, with a seating capacity of 4,000, was engaged 
for the concert and was filled to capacity. Collins and 
- Harlan were the principal artists. 
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healthy nerves, to become accustomed to al- 
most any variety of noise. It is said that 
workers in a boiler factory, with all its 


hideous din, get so used to it that they grow | 


nervous when they get into a quiet place. 
The whir of machinery or the click of 
typewriters get so familiar to most workers 
that they do not notice them. 

“On the other hand, certain rhythmical 
sounds have the opposite effect. Not all so- 
called music is a joy to every person. It 
may be as distressing as actual discord. The 
thoughtless or selfish person who _ insists 
upon humming a tune in a public railway 
car, or where other people are engaged in 
exacting work, seldom realizes how much 
annoyance he causes. 

“But probably the worst case of nerves 
would be benefited by a proper selection of 
harmonies. ‘There is music to suit every 
mood. Some brings peace, some laughter 
and some noble thoughts. Grand and im- 


pressive dignity, as well as the sweet solace 
of softness, may be expressed by the master 
harmonies. 

‘““A world of practical good has been ac- 
complished by the invention of mechanical 
music. At first the contrivances were so 
crude that the results were generally dis- 
pleasing. But both the player-piano and the 
phonograph have now been perfected to 
such high degree that they are instruments 
of real education as well as entertainment, 
It is now possible for even the humblest 
home to have the benefit of standard music 
by the world’s best composers.” 

When an idea like the Mood Change 
Chart experiment takes hold of the imag- 
ination of leading critics and _ editorial 
writers on large newspapers, and they, of 
their own accord, enthusiastically spread 
tidings of it, surely we ought to feel proud 
of our progress and vision as leaders in the 
world of music. 


Selling at Long Distance 


Tone of New Edison Transmitted by Telephone and Wireless Perfectly Enough 
to “Close” Customers 


ESTIMONY piles up, proving that 

both the Edison Phonograph and Edi- 
son RE-CREATIONS may be sold at long 
distance. 

Mr. J. G. Harrison, Secretary of W. H. 
‘Thornes & Cos. ltd st) ohne Nee 
Canada, sent us the following clipping from 
a magazine called The Clerk, published in 
his region, which stated: 

“One of our readers, who is a phono- 
graph salesman, has discovered that he can 
sell phonographs over the telephone. ‘This 
enterprising salesman heard of a party who 
Was a prospect for the purchase of a phono- 
graph. He called up the home of this pros- 
pective customer, asked him to listen to a 
special selection on the phonograph, with 
the result that a phonograph was sold with- 
out the salesman ever seeing the customer, 
Some salesmanship, this!”’ 

Talking with Mr. Harrison about this 
sale, he told us: 

‘The story is almost correct. Mr. Stone, 
of our force, had been after the lady of this 
household for some time. . She promised to 
bring her husband into the store to hear 
the Edison Phonograph, but, as he was a 


working man and always busy, it seemed 
impossible to get him to come in, or even 
to see him when at home. One evening, 
Mr. Stone called him up on the telephone 
and requested that they listen to a few se- 
lections over the wire. They consented 
and were so interested by the demonstration 
that they called on us in a day or two and 
purchased a Sheraton model.” 


Another remarkable sale of similar kind 


is told by Mr. F. W. Evans, of McManus | 


Brothers, Elizabeth, N. J. In a recent let- 


ter, he says: 
“We have just had an unusual experience 


in closing the sale of a New Edison, which, 


we think, might be of interest to you. 
“Some time ago, we sold a New Edison 

to a Mr. Davidson, of our city, who is 4 

wireless expert, and who recently, when in 


our store for RE-CREATIONS, gave the 


writer the name of a friend of his, a Mr. 


Skidmore, another wireless expert, who, he | 


said, wished to buy a New Edison, the same 
model as his own, and who wished him to 
have us call on him at once. 

“We were advised at the time by Mr. 
Davidson that Mr. Skidmore did not de- 


——— 


————_—— 
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sire any demonstration of any kind, as he, 
Mr. Davidson, had demonstrated his instru- 
ment to him by wireless, and that he would 
purchase one at once, which he did. 


“Mr. Davidson tells us that he has sent 
music as RE-CREATED by the New Edi- 
son that is almost as loud in the home of 
the person to whom he is sending it as if 
the instrument itself were in the receiver’s 
house. Mr. Davidson says that he has 
made experiments with talking machines of 
various makes, and that the New Edison is 
the only instrument whose music can be 
transmitted perfectly.” 


Demonstrating RE-CREATIONS over 
the telephone is getting to be quite a com- 
mon method of sales promotion. A few 
days ago, Mr. R. J. Bolan, Manager of 
‘The Edison Shop, Newark, N. J., confided 


in us: 


“Some time ago we realized that our 
Edison owners were not responding to the 
monthly supplements mailed them from this 
shop as we had anticipated. We thought 
a point of contact could better be estab- 
lished by means of the telephone, so we 
initiated a campaign to stimulate a greater 


sale of RE-CREATIONS. 
“The girl assigned to this work calls all 


* HEIGHTS * 
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the owners we can reach by telephone a day 
or two after the supplements have been 
mailed each month. She is instructed to 
focus the attention of the owner on a par- 
ticular number of selections that are more 
likely to be of interest, and very often one 
or two selections are played in order that 
the owner at the other end of the wire may 
hear them without having to come to the 
shop for the purpose. We discovered that 
many RE-CREATIONS can be sold by 
telephone. Also, many customers are 
pleased with this little personal attention, 
with a consequent revival of interest in 
their instruments, and they soon call at the 
shop to purchase RE-CREATIONS. This 
service has often brought to our attention 
motor trouble and other minor complaints, 
sooner than we should otherwise have 
heard, which were at once corrected, to the 
delight of the owner. 

“On the whole, we have had splendid 
results from the use of the telephone, not 
only in the sale of RE-CREATIONS, but 
also in the sale of instruments. A case in 
point is that of an owner who was ill when 

girl called him up. He requested to 
hear a couple of jazz selections to enliven 
him. The following week he called at the 
shop with a friend who bought an instru- 


OF C OURSE Z, 
Si Nicholas Ave. & 183 St. 


YOUR PHOMOGRAPH IS HERE COME AND GE ir TODAY. OUR pubeet DLAW WILL MAKE ITSO EASY 


DISTRIBUTORS 475° SHAVE NYC. 


NEW EDISON DEALER ORDERS A CARLOAD OF PHONOGRAPHS 


Mr. L. J. Rooney, of 1451 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City, after an investigation cover- 
ing six months, decided that the Edison line, because of its superiority in every 
particular, from its music to its policies and methods, was the ONLY ONE. 
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ment, while he, the owner, purchased a 


number of RE-CREATIONS. 


“IT may say that both the Newark and 
the East Orange Edison Shops make it a 
practice to resort to the telephone regularly 
every month, and we find that this is an 
excellent way to stimulate business among 
our owners.” 


Out in Germantown, Pa., there is an 
Edison enthusiast, Harry R. Rowland by 
name, who makes it a practice to call up 
his friends and ask them to listen to some 


Edison RE-CREATIONS that he especial- 
ly likes. In a recent letter to us, he wrote: 

“I want to make a suggestion which you 
can use or not. I have often thought it 


would sell RE-CREATIONS if the 


—_—« 


dealers would call people up on the phone 
and ask them to listen to something new 
they had just gotten in, or, if the persons 
called do not have an Edison, ask them if 
they care to listen to some music. This 
could be done during spare time the dealer 
may have in the evening, or whenever he 
thought it best. I know the Edison sounds 
wonderful over the ’phone, and think the 
method I suggest would be a great help for 
sales of both instruments and RE- 
CREATIONS.” 

With such unanimity of opinion there 
must be sound reasoning in the course advo- 
cated by our friends. Dealers who are look- 
ing for a new angle, and have not tried the 
telephone as an aid, had better give it a 
trial. 


A Prize Winning Party 


IGHTEEN dealers from the Kansas 

City, Chicago, Detroit, and Milwau- 
kee territories were guests of the Edison 
Laboratories on September 23. ‘These 
dealers represented, in their respective terri- 
tories, the winners of sales contests conduct- 
ed by their jobbers; the prize, a trip to 
Orange and return. 

At Chicago, the party was entertained by 
F. K. Babson, at the Chicago Athletic Club. 
The itinerary from Chicago to Orange in- 
cluded a boat ride on Lake Erie, a visit to 
Niagara Falls, and a daylight trip down the 
Hudson to New York. In the big city, the 
excursion visited the most promient places 
of interest, and before coming to Orange 
recorded their voices on a souvenir RE- 
CREATION at the Recording Studios on 
Fifth Avenue. 

At Orange the visitors were entertained 
with a luncheon at the celebrated Mush- 
room Farm, located on what Mr. Black- 
man, our Kansas City jobber, has christened 
the “Orange Moonshine Mountain.” Sev- 
eral of the officials of the Company, includ- 
ing Mr. Charles Edison, Mr. Maxwell, and 
Mr. Curry, also the departmental heads of 
the Musical Phonograph Division, attended 
the luncheon and addressed the prize win- 
ners. Following the luncheon, the visitors 
were presented to Mr. Edison, and made a 
trip through the Laboratories. 

The party returned to their respective 
territories, via Washington, where they had 


Principal Industries 


an audience with President Harding, ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of Senator 
Capper, of Kansas. 

Accompanying the prize winners 
throughout the trip were M. M. Blackman, 
Kansas City Jobber, and H. A. Bailey, his 
Sales Promotion Manager; R. B. Alling, 
Detroit Jobber; and W. C. Eckhardt, Sales 
Promotion Manager at Chicago. 

Sales contests similar to those in which 
these prize winners participated are under 
way in other jobbing territories and will 
terminate in the present month. 

In the November issue of D1amMonp 
Points the records of instrument. sales 
hung up by the prize winners in the several 
sales contests will be chronicled, and inter- 
esting and informing data on the sales made 
will be analyzed on the basis of the follow- 
ing questionnaire, which has been sent by 
the Laboratories to each of the winners: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


Town_/.._-#_//Population of Town! Jama 


Population of Tributary Territory____________ 
Chief Industries and Agricultural Products of 
sLributary. Lerritory.o2-- = en 


Number of phonographs sold during contest: 
Chippendale: 
Mahovanvage 3 ee 
Brown Mahogany___ 
GoldestOakoeeie 2 
Pumed? Oak sas eee 


ee 
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William and Mary: what percentage straight notes?__________ 
VE Ce Ste eee ee oe 9 ot Aa oe Se os LEA ee ee Oe ee 
Mahogative ser ae. oe oe What percentage of purchasers had been circu- 
Poth leet. a eee ee me larized before sales were made?_____._-_~- 
Sheraton: What percentage had called at your store, in 
Wirahopat yes ens so ese response to newspaper advertising ?_______ . 
Brown wViahovanyeo) oe Did you run interlocking or other newspaper 
Soldat aK eee ene ee oe advertising <duringe contest fa -ees ee eae 
Rumedavak peewete es ooo e Did you use the “Tie a Good Man’s Name” | 
(otal seme en em ee he plan, and, if so, what percentage of your r 
Heppelwhite: sales resulted from that method ?__________ 
Vian Op anv ree soe oo) oo Se What percentage of your sales was to prospects, 
(Sp idetie) akeeun a ete 2 te whose names were given you by present 
HhUnye GeO) alge oe ee ORV TCIS Pee tae et eee 5 eae eee nate 
Ra eee pen Ogee ae oak yD any ee What percentage of your sales was made by 
aC OUCHi ee = ee ee ee ee calling at houses, without any lead what- 
TSG Se OL Veer ee Sa et Ee! ie ever? (The point we are anxious to de- 
ASOD Tia eee See ee ere ere AN velop is whether it pays to “ring door bells,” 
Pipoteentumocnturya log lish. 720 ete without having previous “leads,” such as 
Omer Vicue sae eee ee eS preliminary  circularizing, obtaining the 
pPOtaieot eA llelViodelsssold 2222.22 2.) sao ee name from an owner, or getting it at a Mood 
PUVErACCHOCING § DIICCt as Meena eo eS Sion Change Party or RE-CREATION Concert.) 
tote Kho LON ossoldeewithraboVver =) 1 eaten co. ae tk See ee ae 
ISISEL UI Ci) Gum oe ene we ee ee What new methods, if any, did you employ? 
INU DCrOLMETOOCE UNE (See SOC ar Dee StOLe MOUIID Comes ose em oR 2 ee ee 
Ot C5 Cae ene aE cae eee en ee ee Se Ae ee 
Number of instruments sold by outside canvas- What, in your opinion, were the three prin- 
RIDOMmC UIT HIC CON test Ser See ae eee ee Cipalefactorsein your, SUCCess (2.— eee ee 


What percentage of sales was made in towns 


DURING THE SAN ANTONIO FLOOD 


In September, San Antonio, Texas, suffered from a flood of unprecedented violence. 
Mr. A. F. Beyer, whose store is shown in the picture, met the calamity resource- 
fully. His basement, with its stock of Phonographs, was submerged. Every 
block-and-tackle in town was busy. There was one in Beyer’s basement. 

He engaged a young man to dive for it. Thus they salvaged the stock. 


ae Ww ith my eyes shut, I 


From actual photograph 


commanded 
Great War. 
May 25th, 1 
Brooklyn,—) 
Legion. The 
and Mr, Jos, 
son with its | 


could not tell one voice from the c 


pene remarkable tribute emphasizes 
how vast is the gulf which separates 


the New Edison from the talking-ma- 
chines. 


No other phonograph sustains the test 
which Judge Wingate witnessed. 


The New Edison has sustained it over 


four thousand *times, before more than 
five million people. 


The conclusion is obvious. Only the 
New Edison reproduces music so per- 


—writes General W 


fectly that the human ear is n¢ 
whether it is listening to living: 
to its RE-CREATION. Only the ] 
son brings all the beauties and 
which exist in the original mu: 
living artist. | 


Comparisons You May I 


During the Christmas season, your Ed 
will let you hear comparisons betweet) 
Edison and ordinary phonographs and 

chines, based upon Edison recordings } 
latter have:tried to duplicate. | 


This striking double page advertisement for November will appear in the American Legio 


members. As a single page, it will also be used t 
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Field Artillery during the 
which he heard was made 
2nd Field Artillery Armory, 
ulle Post No. 127, American 
bh shows Miss Helen Clark 
ds singing a duet in compari- 

{TION by the New Edison. 
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About the $10,000 Contest 


E all agree that patience is a virtue, 

but when it comes to our own case, 
it is more than likely that we have as little 
patience as the next one. Several dealers 
have brought to our attention the fact that 
they are being importuned by contestants 
of the $10,000 prize offer for some word 
of the decision reached. 


‘To those dealers, and others in a similar 
situation, we would say that the best thing 
to tell impatient inquirers is that our con- 
test brought us nearly a million names and 
phrases for the New Edison. Consider for 
a moment the amount of labor that careful 
examination of this number of entries 
entails! 

Tell your anxious questioners that a 
special force of people is working on the 
matter, and that in as short a time as is 
humanly possible, considering the number- 
less difficulties, decisions on the prize win- 
ners will be reached. 


“Seeing is Believing” 


OOK at Page 13, and see for yourself 
evidence that business is far 
from moribund. Here are four carloads of 
Edison Phonographs, ordered by the go- 
getters. ‘There is surely something inspir- 
ing in this sight. Of course, there are 
Doubting Thomases who will refuse to be- 
lieve their eyes, but the majority of us must 
confess that we are convinced there is 
“something doing” for those who go after 


fresh 


business and refuse to be browbeaten by 
events. 


Why don’t you order a carload? 


A Word to the Wise 


ITH this issue of D1aMonp Points, 

we enclose a leaflet calling attention 
to our RE-CREATION stock envelopes. 
Doubtless you will recall that we wrote 
Edison Dealers on this same subject some 
time ago. ‘The response to our Bulletin 
was gratifying. 

We are now entering the period of fall 
and winter business activity, and all signs 
point to a largely increased _RE-CREA- 
TION business. Increased volume of RE- 
CREATION business makes it all the 
more necessary that dealers keep careful 
check of their RE-CREATION stocks. 
The method, by which the stock envelope 
will accomplish that object, is outlined on 
the leaflet enclosed. We strongly urge 
those dealers, who as yet have not availed 
themselves of this stock envelope oppor- 
tunity, to start it immediately, using the 
coupon at the bottom of the leaflet to order 
what quantities of stock envelopes will be 
required. Mail the coupon to your jobber. 


Our Christlan Science RE- 
CREATIONS 


EGINNING with October, we are 

going to issue, monthly, Christian 
Science RE-CREATIONS which tie up 
with the lesson-sermons of the month in 
which they are issued. We feel sure that 
these sacred numbers will be an important 
addition to our catalog, from both ethical 
and commercial standpoints. 

From the most popular selections, used 
by Christian Science soloists throughout the 
country, a list has been arranged, embody- 
ing such solos as are metaphysically and 
musically correct. “These have been worked 
out by Christian Science students, so that 
each lesson-sermon has one specific solo 
which fits its subject matter. 


Every Edison dealer should immediately 
make known in his community that these 
special Christian Science RE-CREA- 
TIONS are on sale, not forgetting the 
timely element connected with them. 


“EDISON PHONOGRAPHS BY THE CARLO 
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THREE TRUCH LOADS | 


NEW EBON PHONG REE 


.) Three carloads of Phonographs for the Phonograph Shop, San Antonio, Texas. 
')A carload of Phonographs for the Phonograph Shop, Muskogee, Okla. (3) A car- 
ad of Phonographs for the Phonograph Shop, Oklahoma City, Okla. (4) Three 
uck loads of Phonographs for the Phonograph Shop, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Edison Salesmanship Schools Spell 
Success 


HEN the “‘School for Salesmanship”’ 

was staged as a part of the Caravan 
Convention show, we did not think at the 
time that it would be taken so seriously as 
it was by the majority of dealers, though 
we hoped they would find something in the 
idea for reflection and imitation. Mr. 
Maxwell was surprised to have jobbers and 
dealers seek him out of their own accord, 
after his play was given, and suggest to him 
that real schools for intensified sales in- 


struction be established at various con- 
venient points. 
Mr. Maxwell issued a bulletin on ‘the 


subject in July, proposing the establishment 
of schools of Edison salesmanship at approx- 
imately ten points in the country, to which 
he received hearty endorsement of the pro- 
ject by the jobbers, who promised to issue 
bulletins to their dealers, outlining the 
plan. In addition to the jobbers’ propa- 


“ALL ABOARD” 


Train leaving for 
Salesland 


“The Saleman’s Special Unlimited” 


ganda, the Edison Laboratories sent out a 
bulletin to the dealers, headed “Let Us: 
Know Quickly,” which went into the de-| 
tails of the proposed schools of salesmanship, | 

Up to the present the results have been | 
most gratifying, and the enthusiasm dis- 
played genuine. It begins to look as if the 
original approximate ten points in the| 
country for the teaching of salesmanship | 
would have to be multiplied. It argues well | 
for the progressive intelligence of Edison 
jobbers and dealers that they foresee the 
ultimate value of the proposed course. 
Articles in the last few issues of DI1aMonpD 
PoINTS, written by outside observers, show ' 
that the School-for-Salesmen idea of Mr.’ 
Maxwell’s has met with extraordinary in-/ 
terest and approbation. | 


In the attractive bulletin, issued to their 
disc dealers by the Girard Phonograph Co., | 
of Philadelphia, Pa., the cover of which we 
are reproducing Weis Mierke Hawley, | 
the manager, Seiten up the proposition in 
the following irrisistible way: 


“ITS OBJECT: To make better af | 
more skilled salesmen. <A liberal education | 
in the principles of successful salesmanship. | | 
Instructions by the most learned psycholo-_ 
gists and the best professional instructors in| 
the United States. | 


“FES RESULT: Expansionvand great: 
er sales for you. Your men, upon their re-_ 
turn, will be experts and enthusiasts. Yqu | | 
alate of business will be ‘the’ store in town. 


SS LOHEeCOS a1 Oey Oe Nothing. | 
‘This school was created by the Edison Com: | 
pany for the benefit of all their dealers. It 
is not run for personal profit. Their gain 
is in sending forth skilled and well informed | 
representatives. There is no charge for 
tuition, and we will pay all the transporta-_ 
tion costs of sending your men-there, in- 
cluding Pullman, and also their living ex-_ 
penses (hotel, etc.) while at the school. 


“This is a fair proposition for you! ‘The 
only. obligation on your part is to place an 
order for ten Heppelwhite instruments for 
each salesman you intend to enroll.” 


can 
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The School Research Department is at 
Your Service 


By Dr. Esther L. Gatewood 


: HERE’S music in the air! The edi- 
tor of one of the largest publishing 
houses in the country told me recently that 
the American people are no longer reading 
as they did. ‘This is certainly not the case 
with listening to music. Last year more 
than a billion dollars was spent for music 
in various forms. ‘This is but one of many 
evidences that a fondness and a demand for 
music is rapidly increasing. “The problem 
that most concerns our people today is how 
best to encourage the use of music and of 
the best music. Educationally, the public 
school music courses are the solution to the 
problem. “Through no other means will the 
_whole population be reached. 
Recognition of the fact that the role of 


cellent that judgment may be, but based on 
experimental evidence and careful study. 
The results of this part of the work of the 
Bureau will appear from time to time and 
be sent to the dealers. 


A second and equally important role 
which the School Research Department as- 
sumes, is the development of a Research 
Service Department, which shall be always 
ready to give specific help on individual 
problems confronting the public school 
music teacher or the dealer who is endeavor- 
ing to supply music to the schools. Sugges- 
tions for programs for definite occasions, 
peculiar conditions or circumtsances will be 
supplied. The preparation of courses of 
study for a particular class and illustrative 


' the music teacher in the public schools is not 
'to produce artists, but to stimulate an in- 
terest in music, to satisfy this interest where 

already present and to direct it into a serious 

study of that music which will throughout 
the rest of his life lend enjoyment and 
happiness to the child, has been the cause of 
_a very marked change in our public school 
| music. 


material, bibliographical aid—these are but 
a few of the knotty problems which con- 
front the teacher of music apreciation in our 
schools. We hope that each dealer will get 
in touch with the schools of his town and 
by co-operation with the teachers put music 
into the heart of every child. There is a big 
field for missionary work on the part of 
the dealer. 


The biggest aid to public school music 
is the modern phonograph—and there is 
none equal to the New Edison. ‘The 
teachers in the schools of the larger cities 
are supplied with such material and are in- 
structed in its use. However, fully seventy- 
five per cent of our school children in 
America are in small town and _ rural 
schools, where no such equipment is avail- 
able, and where but few specially train mu- 
sic teachers are found. It is for these, even as 
much as for the music ‘vork in larger 
schools, that the School Research Depart- 
ment is established. We hope to be able 
to supply materials, outlines, specific sug- 
gestions of various sorts to the teachers. We 
expect to report really graded lists, not 
based on individual judgment, however ex- 


If you wish help in planning your school 
music campaign, if you have problems pe- 
culiar to your locality, if there is a lack of 
interest or enthusiasm on the part of the 
teachers or the school authorities, we want 
to hear about it. We hope that you will 
encourage your teachers who come into the 
shop for material from time to time, or who 
ought to come in for material, and also that 
you will encourage yourselves, to make use 
of the School Research Department. It 
will be a help to us as well as to you to 
study your specific problems. 


[The School Research Department is already 
at work at 473 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
with Dr. Farnsworth and Dr. Gatewood in 
charge. Get the teachers in your schools ac- 
quainted with them and their work. |] 


| 
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Events 


We regret to announce that Mr. C. E. 
Boykin, General Manager of the Phono- 
graph Corporation of Manhattan, has re- 
signed from his post, which he held suc- 
cessfully for about three years. Mr. Sam- 
uel A. Halsey, formerly of the Personnel 
Department of the Edison Laboratories, at 
Orange, succeeds Mr. Boykin. A change, 
too, has taken place in the operation of the 
business of the Phonograph Corporation of 
Manhattan. The wholesale end of it will 
be conducted hereafter at Orange. Mr. C. 
E. (“Jack”) Stapleton, who formerly 
worked with Mr. Boykin, and who was 
successively with Hook Bros., of Madison, 
Wis., and Montalvo’s, Plainfield, N. emis 
to be in charge of the Edison Shop, 473 
Fiith “Avenues = eee = 


The Buehn Phonograph Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., requests us to insert the follow- 
ing notice: 

‘““CHIPPENDALE PHONOGRAPH MISSING 

“Several months ago, our dealers in 
Greensburg, Penna., sold a Chippendale 
Phonograph in Fumed Oak finish to a Mr. 
R. Lusher, of Jeannette, Penna. It ap- 
pears that about June Ist this man, whose 
occupation is teamster, removed the instru- 
ment with other furniture from that town, 
and since then our dealer has not been able 
to get any trace of his whereabouts. 

“If you are called upon to give service 
to this party, we would like you to send us 
information as to where he can be located. 
The number of the instrument is 92277. 
Or, you can notify our dealer, J. R. Kling- 
ensmith & Co., Greensburg, Penna., who 
will greatly appreciate any assistance you 
may give towards locating this party.” 


Excerpt from a letter received by Mr. 
William Maxwell, not long ago, from Mr. 
J. L. Baskin, of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

“Having always held you in very high 
esteem, and admiring greatly your ability 
as a business man, besides the personal at- 
tachment I have formed for you, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure I announce the 
birth of our second son, William Maxwell 


Baskin. I hope he will prove to be the 
successful business man that you. have 
been.” 


follow up always.”’ 


of Note 


WANTED: Position as Edison Sales- 
man, or Sales Manager, in some good city | 
west of the Rockies. I am twenty-five years 
old, married, and have had four years’ ex- 
perience in Edison selling. Address, Young > 
Man, care DiAmMonp Points. 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Joe Bussinger, 102 South Fruit | 


Street, Youngstown, Ohio, who owns an 
Eighteenth Century Model, and possesses a 


library of three hundred and fifty RE- | 


CREATIONS, has made the following 


offer to Mr. E. B. Powers, Manager of the | 
Edison Department of L. H. Cahn & Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio: 
“A gift of Five Hundred Dollars to Mr. 
Powers’ first baby girl on condition that he 


name her Anna Case Powers.”’ 
Although Mr. Powers is still unmarried, 
he considers this offer an inducement. 


Heinzle & Nester, of Boonville, Ind., 
write us this anecdote: ‘‘Last summer we 
sold Mr. L. A. Roth, of our city, an Edi- 
son Chippendale Phonograh. ‘This spring 
he decided to go to California for his future 
home. He sold all his furniture, every- 
thing he had, except their wearing apparel 
and his New Edison. He sent it by express 
to California insured, as he was afraid he 
would never get one to suit him as well as 
this one. We think this can’t be beat for 
the New Edison.” 


WANTED: Position with some pro-- 
gressive Edison dealer. Have been hand- 
ling the Edison line exclusively for more 
than seven years, and have had experience 
in mechanical service, such as adjusting mo- 


tors, etc. Quite a lot of experience with | 
farmers. Address, S. P. P., care DIAMOND . 
PoINTs. | 


Clipping from the Mauston Star, of 
June 2, 1921: “For originality in adver- 
tising the M. F. Peters Edison sales force 
takes the prize in this selection. Saturday, 
A. E. Hunsader had his car out with an in- 
strument in it and livened up things by 
playing popular band tunes as he drove 
through the streets. Their methods are 
original, effective and efficient, and they 


oo ” _ 
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STRIKING WINDOW DISPLAYS 


(1) The Edison Shop, New York City. (2) Naomi Music Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
(3) Imperial Valley Hardware Co., Brawley, Cal. (4) R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (5) Pearson Piano Co., Muncie, Ind. (6) Great Falls Phono- 
graph Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
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Putting Pep Into a Dealer | 


Mr. M. M. Blackman, of the Phonograph Company of Kansas City, Sent This 
Letter to a Discouraged Dealer and Then Wrote His Poem on “Pep.” | 


EAR Mr. B.:: 


I have just read the following report 

from Mr. Reynolds regarding C— (town): 
“Mr. B— reports that they have been work- 
ing hard but cannot get people to buy now. 
Says that people say the price will come down 
and that it will have to come for everything 
else has—offering to refund difference of price 
should it come down doesn’t get them anywhere. 
They say that if they had refund made they 
would be out of the use of the money that time. 
The use of the instrument would make no dif- 


It seems to me as though the difficulty in’ 
the present situation is that we have not 
got enough of that very necessary quality 
which in vulgar language is called “guts.” 
I do not refer to you alone, but to myself’ 
and to my travelers and to my organization 
and to dealers and to their salesmen and to. 
practically everybody else who has worth- | 
while and right-priced articles to sell at the, 
present time. | 

When you consider that neither the 


ference. ‘The banks are bucking the purchase 
of phonographs and pianos very strongly also.” s nor the s have come down and 
Now, dear friend, I that the s have! 
may be violating a not come down fully 
. e ] 
breach of confidence What Pep Is to their pre-war prices 
between Mr. Rey- | Vigor, vitality, vim and punch, yet, and that the Edi- 
nolds and myself in THAT’S PEP. son increases have 
giving you the above | The courage to act on a sudden hunch, been less than 15 per 

‘ AT Ssh EL. 


copy of his report. It 
seems to me that the 
material which is con- 
tained in the above 
report is exactly typi- 
cal of everything 
which we know con- 
cerning the present 
situation, the most 
important part of 
which is the attitude 
of mind of the people, 
a large part of which 
is ourselves. 

There is no doubt 
in the world but that 
the mind of the aver- 
age purchaser is set 


upon the price reduc 


tion of everything, 
back to pre-war prices, 


The nerve to tackle the hardest thing, 
With feet that climb and hands that cling 
And a heart that never forgets to sing— 


THAT'S PEP. 
Sand and grit in a concrete base, 
oA T Ss PRP? 
Friendly smile on an honest face, 
THAT’S PEP. 
The spirit that helps when another’s 
down, 
That knows how to scatter the darkest 
frown, 
That loves its neighbor and loves its 
town— 
(UH AlesePies 
To say, “I will,” for you know you can, 
HATS ePEPe: 
To look for the best in every man, 
THAT’S PEP: 


To meet each thundering knock-out blow, 
And come back with a laugh, because you 


know 
You'll get the best of the whole darn 
show— 
HAT S#PER! 


cent, including excise. 
tax, over the 1914 
prices, and that auto- 
mobiles are not nearly 
down to 1914 prices, | 
you can realize that. 
it is impossible for! 
the Edison Company | 
to reduce their prices’ 
on their product. | 

It seems to me that. 
the Edison salesman. 
could indulge in a 
large amount of right- 
eous indignation when 
a prospective buyer 
begins to talk, as he 
sometimes does, about. 
prices. | 

At the Edison Trav-| 


elers’ Meeting in 


no matter whether 
that article is or 
whether it is not 100 per cent above 1919 
prices. ‘There is no discrimination in the 
minds of the general public, because they 
have no means of knowing. The only 
means that they have of knowing is to have 
an honest, conscientious and vigorous-mind- 
ed person come to them and actually sell 
them the idea that the article which they 
desire to buy or use is priced rightly and 
even under the present market. 


Chicago, Mr. Max- 
well asked the as- 
sembled jobbers and travelers if there was 
a single one of them there who could raise 
his hand saying that he had done his actual 
best during the past six months. Not a_ 
hand was raised. : 

I had the temerity to tell Mr. Maxwell 
that if he had revised his question to ‘How 
many of you have done the best you knew 
how during the past six months?” the 
answer would have been different. | 


SSS, eeae_eeeeeeeeee 
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He pounced upon my suggestion like a 
rat upon a mouse and said: “‘Ah, there is 
just exactly where the shoe pinches. NOW 
is THE TIME WHEN EVERY SINGLE ONE OF 
US HAS SIMPLY GOT TO DO BETTER THAN 
HE KNOWS.” 

Once Mr. Edison was working in _ his 
Laboratories with an assistant. The seven 
thousandth experiment upon a_ problem 
failed miserably. The assistant turned to 
Mr. Edison and said: “Surely, Mr. Edison, 
you are not going to try again?” 

Mr. Edison said: ‘‘Why—we know 
seven thousand ways that it won’t work.” 


This is exactly the situation which busi- 
ness men and salesmen are up against at the 
present time. [hey stand in the face of 
problems that they have never met before 
and which no one has ever met before and 


they know that they must go ahead. Yet 
they do not know how to go ahead. 
This is exactly like the inventor who 


knows that a certain process must be in- 


vented, but he does not know how to in- 
vent it. He naturally goes ahead and tries 
and tries and tries again and 
again, every 


again and 
possible combination of fac- 
tors and materials whereby the process can 
be satisfactorily accomplished. If he does 
not succeed in seven thousand times, he 
tries seven times seven thousand times until 
finally the necessary process and the neces- 
sary satisfactory result is accomplished. 

This is just exactly what Mr. Maxwell 
means when he says: ‘‘We must do better 
than we know.” 


If everyone of us would take the slogan, 
‘We must do better than we know,” and 
would go ahead with it, and wake up 
every morning with it, and go to bed every 
night with it, and every time we eat a meal 
we would preface that meal by saying this 
kind of a grace: “Dear Lord, help us to 
do better than we know,” and then like the 
negro who prayed for a chicken, would go 
out and “do better than we know,” then 


1D 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Mr. Joseph B. Gregg, who was connected with the Edison Laboratories for almost 
Six years, and during the last two years our Advertising Manager, has resigned to accept 


a similar position with the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., of Fort Madison, Ia. 


We wish him 


great success in his new field. Mr. C. G. Wood, formerly Assistant Advertising Manager 


of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has been appointed in Mr. Greee. s place. 
fill this position could not “have been chosen. 


A better man ta 


sss 
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there would be a such a revolution in sales- 
manship and such a revolution in the atti- 
tude of the public as we can little con- 
ceive of. 

The attitude of the average salesman and 
the attitude of the average business man at 
the present time is to sit in his chair with 
his hands folded in his lap and say to him- 
self and to everybody that talks to him: 
“Tf you will tell me what to do, I will do 
its 

What a ridiculous thing for a general to 
say that in the face of an opposing army, 
or for the inventor to say such a thing in 
the face of an overwhelming problem in 
physics or in engineering 


The reason we put on the contest at this 
time is not because we wanted to pat some- 
body on the back, not to give them a trip to 
New York, or Orange, but merely because 
people must go into the highways and by- 
ways and find out how to do better than 
they know. 

The game fish swims up stream. This 
is an up-stream fight at the present time. 

‘The business man and the salesman who 
does not grit his teeth and go into this busi- 
ness and fight into this problem and every 
other problem is not worthy of his asso- 
clation with Thomas A. Edison and _ his 
wonderful product. 


A Midsummer Night’s Fact 


(A True Little Story, With Apologies to all the Poets.) 


By C. H. REYNOLDS 


Res little phonographs playing on a 
street, 
Trying to give the neighbor folks a little 


evening treat. 


First they put some marches on all along 
the line, 
I just put this number on (50286), then 


there were nine. 


Nine little phonographs tried opera old 
and late, 

They heard me play this number grand 
(82516), this left eight. 


Eight little phonographs had _ harps, 
they’re played in heaven, 
I then played this with flute-violin 


(82032), then there were seven. 


Seven little phonographs got pianos in 
a fix, 


Rachmaninoff played this favorite one 
(82169), then we had six. 


Six little phonographs tried violin, sakes 
alive, 

When Spalding played this one so fine 
(82064), this left five. 


Five little phonographs, with tenor songs 
of yore, 

Kept going till they heard this 
(80160), then there were four. 


one 


Four little phonographs had talking ones, 
Oh, Gee! 

When they listened to this peppy one 
(50599), this left three. 


Three little phonographs played dances, 
Jazz and Blue, 

But when this number reached their ears 
(50541), we had but two. 


Two little phonographs played favorite 
songs of Fun, 

comic boys sang this for 
(50463), and this left one. 


The them 


One little PHONOGRAPH, the Edison 
true and sweet, 

Continued all alone that night and really 
gave a treat. 
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yeage explains 
progress. Courage 1S 
not governed by con- 
ditions. Courage deter 
mines the limits of indi- 
vidual success. Courage 
is the foundation of vic- 
tory. All modern indus- 
trial and mercantile ex- 
pansion depends upon 
Courage. Business moves 
forward only so far as it 
is led by men with the 
vision of new conditions, 
new ideas, new forces 
and new methods — 


And the Courage to 
put them through. 
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A Christmas Window Display That Will Dress Your 
Window With a Real Holiday Atmosphere 


OR sheer beauty of art effects, combined with downright selling 
power, this Christmas Window Display sets a new high standard. 


The message of the display is so universal in its appeal, that we 
predict it will draw the attention of every passerby to your window. 


The suggestion of giving a New Edison as a Christmas gift is so 
clearly conveyed through this display, that any copy to this effect 
would be superfluous. This is a test of a clever display. 

The interior of the home on Christmas morning, the joy of the 
kiddies and the departure of Santa Claus has been depicted by the 
artist in a most lifelike manner. 

Figures of children always have a great appeal, but the action, 
which the artist has so wonderfully expressed, is the most compelling 
feature of the display and is so real as to give the impression that the 
New Edison is playing. 

There are six beautiful cards accompanying this display, featuring 
apprcepriate Christmas RE-CREATIONS. 

Are you among the majority of Edison dealers who will use this 
attractive display to cash in on a big holiday business? 
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Our “Purchasing Power” 


Here Are the Winners 


Prizes Are Awarded, and the Winning 


Lists of Good-as-Ever-Buyers Given for Your Study and Profit 


O 


other things, said: 


N_ August 2d we iss 
Edison Disc dealers, which, 


ued a bulletin to 
among 


“Who can make up the largest list of 
various kinds of people, whose purchasing 


power is now as great, or greater, 


than was 


the case fourteen months ago? 
“We will give a prize of $25 to the deal- 
er, or dealer’s employee, who sends us, prior 


to August 15th, t 


the largest list of various 


classes of people, whose purchasing power Is 


now as great, or greater, 
We will pay $15 for the 


teen months ago. 


second largest list and $10 for 


largest list.” 
A number 


Lisl «GIVEN BY ME. 


Postoffice clerks 

Postoffice carriers 

Other postoffice employees 

Insurance workers 

Trolley company em- 
ployees 

Certain railroad employees 

Retail salespeople 

Wholesale salespeople 

Traveling salesmen 

Firemen 

Other firehouse employees 

Certain factory workers 

Owners of ice cream par- 
lors 

Employees in ice cream 
parlors 

Owners of candy stores 

Employees in candy stores 

Dock hands in_ seaport 
towns 

Owners of pleasure steam- 
ers 

Owners of large private 
yachts 

Trans-Atlantic and Pacific 
Lines 

Summer resort hotels 

City clubs 

Veo. .C- A> halls 

B. P. O. E. clubs 

Market gardeners 

Automobile salesmen 

Garage workers 


of answ 


than it was four- 
the third 


ers came to us. Sev- 


JACKSON 


Chauffeurs 

Bankers 

Any business man 

Retired business men 

Brokers 

Brokerage oftce workers 

All state employees 

Restaurant workers 

Restaurant owners 

Hotel employees 

Hotel owners 

Express line owners 

Trucking business em- 
ployees 

Trucking business owners 

Policemen 

Keotee clubs 

Similar clubs 

Factory social club halls 

Insurance social club halls 

Church organizations 

All sorial clubs 

Pavillions in parks 

Dance hall owners 

Theatre musicians 

Dance orchestra musicians 
and leaders 

Stenocraphers 

Private secretaries 

Theatre employees 

Theatre owners 

Rest rooms in theatres 

Depariment store restau- 
rants 


eral of them were 


wrong impression that we 


individual names of 
given locality. 
qualified. 


‘These were naturally 
While all of the qualified lists 


prepared under .the 
desired lists of 
potential buyers in a 
dis- 


showed shrewd observation and analysis on 
the part of the contestants who entered the 


competition, 


judge their relative 


the committee appointed to 


merit finally agreed 


upon the following three as prize-winners, 


in the order named: 


(Es eV ent en] ACKSOLG 
Hartford, Conn. 
2) Clarice Meanley, 
Canada: 


T. R. Yates, Madisonvill 


Alfred, 


lips, London, Ont., 
(2) 


care of Gallup & 
care of W.. Phil- 


e, Ky. 


‘The three lists are as follows: 


Tobacco farmers 
Dairy farmers 


LIST GIVEN BY 


Bricklayers 

Civil service men 
Plumbers 
Machinists 


. Electricians 


Market gardeners 
Printers 
Street railway men 
City employees (garbage 
men, etc.) 
Lathe hands 
Soapmakers 
Milkmen 
Confectioners’ employees 
(bakers, etc.) 
Candy makers 
Firemen 
Dressmakers 
Dry cleaners 
Butchers 
Shoe vampers 
Shoe repairers 
Carpenters 
Plasterers 
Lawyers 
Policemen 
Photographers 
Jewelers 
Watchmakers 
Music teachers 
School teachers 


Rest rooms in department 
stores 


MISS MEANLEY 


Drugegists 

Painters 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 
Blacksmiths 
Woodworkers 

Fruit merchants 
Opticians 
Paperhangers 
Accountants 

Hat and gown designers 
Customs officers 
Telezraph operators 
Milliners 

Life insurance agents 
Newspaper reporters 
Teamsters 
Ministers 
Undertakers 

Nurses 

Farmers 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 
Molders 

Builders 

Collectors 
Engravers 
Launderers 
Operators 
Railwaymen 
Upholsterers 
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LIST GIVEN BY MR. YATES 


All city, county and state Music dealers 


officials Bankers 

Lawyers Doctors 

Ministers Musicians 

Ball players Automobile salesmen and 

Mechanics women 

Miners Farmers 

Furniture makers and Railroad men and women 
salesmen Grocers 

Hardware men Clothiers 

Shoe men Novelty men 

Tinners Plumbers 

Fishermen Painters 

Carpenters School teachers 

Librarians Chauffeurs 


Scanning the other lists sent in to us, we 
discovered a number of other workers not 
classified in the foregoing. They were: 


Clothes pressers, Dentists, Contractors, 
Icemen, Janitors, Waiters, Moving Men, 
Barbers, Landlords, Professional Golf 
Teachers, Raisin Growers, Publishers, 


Garage Owners, Pugilists, Jail wardens. 


Gamblers Street sweepers 
Firemen Insurance men (life and 
Cooks at hotels, cafes and fire) 


in private homes Laundry men and women 


Factory men and women _ Stenographers 

Secretaries Watchmakers 

Jewelers Druggists 

Peanut venders Concrete and cement 

Bricklayers workers 

Newspaper men and jour- Entertainment hall opera- 
nalists tors 

Fakers Politicians 

Magicians Fortune tellers 

Postal clerks, including Whistlers 
postmaster Collectors 

Cabinet workers Soldiers 

Sailors Army Officials “4 


It all goes to show what you can find out 
when you start to think. Many of us are! 
prone to sit still and repeat the old wheeze 
that nothing is doing and nobody is work- 
ing, but if we honestly analyze the com: 
munity around us, we are likely to find 
enough busy, well-paid people to warrant 
our getting after them as possible Edison 
prospects. 
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SIGNS OF ENTERPRISE 
1, 2 and 3. Artistic and Effective Signboards of J. I. Sears & Son, La Plata, Mo., 


Fitzgerald Music Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Cal., and Blake & Burkart, 
4. Old Grand Piano Used as Advertisement 


by Braydon & Chapman, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Take a Musical Bracer 


By Thomas Ewing Dabney 


(Reprinted from the New Orleans Sunday Item for Oct. 9, 1921) 


HE market had gone against him. His 

face was lined with worry as he entered 
the apartment. He took out the RE- 
CREATION of “Ave Maria,” that inex- 
pressibly tender melody by Bach-Gounod, 
and started the instrument. ‘The soothing 
strains relaxed the tension of his mind. He 
followed this with ‘““My Isle of Golden 
Dreams,” by Blaufuss, a waltz, and the 
worry-clouds began to roll away. Mosz- 
kowski’s “Serenade” brought him complete 
peace. 

In the apartment on the floor above, 
the famous novelist was playing the “Mis- 
erere’ from ‘““Trovatore,” ““Carmen”’ selec- 
tions, ““[raumerei’” and “Oh, Promise 
\Me.” ‘Then, his imagination stimulated 
and his mind enriched by the beautiful pic- 
tures thrown by this melody, he began 
‘to write the pages in which pathos and 
‘humor, love and sacrifice, vivid reality and 
ennobling idealism blended to bring inspira- 
tion and happiness to millions. 

In the apartment above him, the woman 

came out of her child’s room. ‘The crisis 
‘was past, he slept at last—she was haggard 
‘with watching. She put on the RE-CRE- 
‘ATION of the overture of “Poet and 
‘Peasant,’ then the “Hungarian Dance,” 
Ithen ‘William Tell” and ‘Valse Ara- 
‘besque.”” Soon she was joyous again. 
_ And so throughout that entire apartment 
‘building did the people change their moods 
‘by the music. And throughout the city. 
‘And throughout the country. 

I have written this in the past tense, be- 
cause I am projecting myself into the future 
and thinking of what will happen as if it 
had already happened. . 

It’s no news to say that music has an 
effect upon a person; that “Dixie” makes 
you willing to fight the world; that the 
“Dead March” makes you sorrowful; that 
the “Blue Danube’ reveals unexpected bliss 
in the eyes of the girl by your side. But it 
is news—at least to a great many persons— 
that your moods can be as definitely con- 
trolled by music, almost, as an organ is 
made loud or soft by pulling out certain 
Stops. 


Recently I attended a demonstration of 
this at the central fire station. Now, fire- 
men will tell the world that they are hard- 
boiled. ‘There is no sentimentality about 
them, not by a jugful. When they were in- 
formed that they were to serve as a clinic 
for a psycnological experiment in mood 
changes caused by music, they immediately 
became suspicious; their attitude said as 
plainly as words that nobody could put 
anything over them and get away with it. 

Asked to indicate on the ‘““Mood Change 
Chart,” which was distributed among 
them, the frame of mind in which they 
found themselves, they answered almost to 
a man that they were feeling “gay,” and 
wanted to hear “gay” music. Fire Chief 
John M. Evans felt serious, because he was 
about to conduct a trial court; he wanted to 
hear solemn, joyous and gay music. 

George J. Wetzel, who conducted the 
demonstration for the Edison Phonograph 
Company, chose the following program: 
“Feast of the Flowers,” by Losey; “My 
Mother’s Rosary,” tenor solo, by George 
W. Meyer; “Foot Warmer Fox Trot,” by 
the Louisiana Five. The “Feast of the 
Flowers” is a soothing melody; the “Ros- 
ary” is sad and thoughtful ; the “Fox Trot” 
is as lively a piece of jazz as was ever put 
together. 

And those firemen reacted to the music 
like a puppet on a string. You could tell 
by. their faces and their attitudes what their 
feelings were. “Their mental scenery was 
shifted with each piece. 

It’s a big jump from gay to soothing; it 
is as big a jump from serious to soothing— 
yet those firemen and Fire Chief Evans 
made it like snapping your finger. It is 
almost as far a jump from soothing to sad; 
and it is the furthest jump possible from 
sad back to gay. But they took every 
hurdle and landed flat-footed and definite. 

The reaction from jazz was most 
marked, not because they appreciated it 
more than classical music, but because the 
mood it provoked was the one which they 
most strongly craved. They shuffled their 
feet, they jerked their heads, they flashed 
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their eyes with greater abandon than they 
would have shown if the jazz had been 
played first, when they were already feeling 
gay. [he very violence of their reaction 
proved the power of the music to change 
the first two pieces had 
held them from the frame of mind in which 
they most desired to be. 

‘I became interested in music mood 
change experiments after reading an article 
in a magazine,” said Wetzel. “First I tried 


moods—because 


it on myself. One day I returned home 
after six gruelling hours on a very wear- 


ing business matter. 
ous and pre-occupied. 
did not have any effect. 
third RE-CREATION 
happened! © My mind suddenly relaxed, 
and I became carefree. Then I put on a 
lively piece, and I was a new man. 


‘So enthusiastic was I after this, that I 
interested my family and began to make 
experiments on the neighbors in my home. 
It wasn’t long before they took it up on 
their own hook. They found that music 
played with certain ends in view was a real 
tonic to them. 

“In all, I have given nearly forty mood 
change experiments in private homes and 
business offices. I will be glad to give them 
in any home-or office. 

“My observation has been that women 
are more susceptible to the influence of 
music than men. I have been much aston- 
ished at the keen pleasure that children take 
in classical selections. 

‘Persons of French descent seem to react 
to vocal selections more readily ‘than any 
other class. 

“Italians react better to instrumental se- 
lections. 

“I have noticed that jazz music makes 
some persons nervous and depressed ; but in 
90 per cent. of the cases it shentess a gay 
and joytul feeling. 

“Martial music invariably causes exhila- 
ration. 

“On one occasion, 
Before the Battle, Mother,’ an elderly 
woman broke down and wept. I later 
found she had lost two sons in the war. I 
immediately put on a jazz RE-CREA- 
TION, and brought new pictures into her 
mind—and soon she was cheerful again. 

“At a dressmaking establishment, where 
I staged one of my experiments, the em- 


I was extremely seri- 
Two soothing pieces 
Then I put on the 

—and something 


yard shift in his office. 
is composed of those luckless individuals| 


while playing ‘Just . 


ployees agreed that the music made them 
happier and more contented at their w ork; 
it broke the fearful monotony of the w ork, 
The forelady said that the work-out was 
greater with the music, 
had to be gone over again. 

“We have found,” writes Dr. 
Bingham, Director of Research, 
Institute of echnology, 
elaborate series 


Ww. VY; 
Carnegie 
who has made an 
of experiments and studies 


on mood music for the Edison Company, | 
“that music used in business schcols controls} 


and accelerates the speed of learners at the 
typewriter; and in gymnasiums it regulates 
the marching and drilling. We also know 


that some kinds of music act as a stimulus. 
A well-known writer. 


to creative workers. 
does his love scenes to the tune of a love 
ballad. Some artists paint to music, finding 


that it helps them to conjure up beautiful, 
The designers In a certain archi-| 


visions. 
cect’s offce use music when they want to 
get into a particularly imaginative and fer- 
tile frame of mind.” 


The postmaster in Minneapolis has em-. 


ployed music to put heart into the grave- 


who report for duty at midnight. 
body dreads it. Everybody 
The music swept away 
speeded up the work, it reduced errors. 

Hey Fo Austin 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, has put in a phonograph as part 


Every- 
has a grouch. 


of his office equipment; it yields as definite. 


a money return, he says, 


as his typewriters 
or calculating machines. | : 


He starts the day with a fifteen-minute 


concert—with such pieces as the ‘““American| 


” the “Anvil | 


Patrol,” ‘““Tannhauser March, 
Chorus,” “Toreador Song” in 
and an occasional jazz selection. 
his office force “‘pep.”’ 


“Carmen,” 
They give 


I attended one of these concerts. 
were between thirty and forty clerks and 
agents present—they were a fair cross sec- 
tion of life; there were emotional men and 
phlegmatic men; 


and men who couldn’t tell one note from 
another, except by the endorsement. ‘J 
were men who read sentimental stories; men 
who read detective stories, men who’ read 


poetry, men who read nothing. “There were 


and that less w ork 


The graveyard shift | 


the grouches, it. 


Superintendent of the: 


There | 


there were old men and 
young men; men who had musical training) 


There | 
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TAKE A MUSICAL BRACER 


The Clever Mixologist of Melody 
Knows Exactly What to Do If 
He’s Feeling Blue Or Wanis. to 
Make a Night of It and Has to 
Get on the Job Early on the Morn- 
ing After. 


By Thomes Ewing Dabney 


HiIl MARKET had gone against him. Wis fuee was 
lined with worry as he entered the apartment. He 
took out the record of Ava Maria, that inexpressibly ten- 
der melody by Bach-Gounod, and started the machine. 
The soothing struins relaxed the tension of his mind He 
followed this with "My Jie of Goadlden Dreams" by Blau- 
fuss, a waltz; and the worry-clouds began to roll awuy. 
Moszkowrki's Serenade broagbt bun complete peace 

In the apartinent on the floor above, the famous novel- 
ist was playing the ‘;Miserere” from Trovatore; “Carmen” 
selections; ‘Traumerei.” and “Oh, Promise Me.” Then, 
bis imagination sthuulated aol his mind enriched by 
the beautiful pictures thrown by this melody, be began 
to write the pages fn whieh pathos and humor, love and 
sacrifice, vivid reality and ennobling idealism blended to 
brivg inspiration and happiness to millions. 

In the apartment above him, the woman came out of her 
ebikd’s room. The crisis wua past; he slept at laxt—she 
Wis baggard with watehing She put on the record of 
the overture of “Poet and Measant:” then the “Thingev:au 
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Dance; then “William Tell,’ and “Valse Arabesque.” 
Soon she was joyous aguin 

And so throughout that entire apartment build'ng dul 
the people change their moods by the music. And through- 
out the city. And throughont the country 

I have written this in the past tense because I am 
projecting mysclf into the future and thinking of what 
will happen as if it had already happened 

It's po news to say that music har an effect upon a 
Person; that ‘Dixic’ makes you willing to fighe the 
world: that the "Dead March” makes yuu sorrowful; that 
the “Blue Danube” reveals unexpected bliss in the eves 
of the girl by your side. But it is news—aet least to a 
Breat Many persone—that your moods can be as definitely 
controled by music, almost, as an organ is made loud 
or soft by palling out certain stops. 

Itecently I attended a demonstration of this at the 
eeutral fire station. Now firemen will tell the world that 
they are bard boiled. There is no sentuumentality about 
thei, not by a jugfull When they were informed that 
they were to serve as a Clinie for a psychological experi- 
Ment in mood changes caused by music, they immediately 
became suspicious ; their attitude said as plainly as words 
that nobody could put anything over them and get away 
with it. 

Asked fo indicate on the “Mood Change Chart” which 
Was distributed among them, the frame of mind in which 
they found themselves, they answered almost to a man 
that thes were feeling “gay,” and wanted to bear “ag hd 
Music, Fire Chief John M. Evang falt serious, because 
be wus about to conduct a trial court; he wanted to hear 
Bolemn, jJovous amd gay musir. 

George J. Wetzel, who conducted the demonstration for 
the Edison l’houogruph company, chose the fullow ing pro- 
Brain: 

“Feast of the Flowers," by Losey 

“My Mother's Rosary,” tenor aolo, by George W Meyer. 

“Footwarmer Foxtrot,” by the Louisiana Five 

The “Feast of the Flowers” is a soothing melody, the 
“Rosary” is sad and thoughtful; the “Foxtrot” is as lively 
& piece of juzz a8 was ever put together. 
| And those firemen reacted to the music like puppets on 
a string. You could tell by their faces and their attitudes 
what their feelings were. Their meutal scenery was 
shifted with each piece. 

It's a big jump from gay to soothing; it ia us big a 
jump from serious to soothing—yet those firemen and 
Fire Chief Evans made it like snapping your finger. It 
is almost as far a jump from soothing to sad; and it is 
the furthest jump possible from ,sad back to gay But 
they took every hurdle and landed flat-footed and definite 

The reaction from jazz was most marked, not because 
they appreciated it more than classical music, but be- 
cause the mood it provoked was the one which they most 
strongly craved. ‘Dhey sbuffled their feet, they jerked 
their heads, they flashed their eyes with greater abandon 
thin they would have shown if the jazz had been played 
first, when they were already fecling gay. The very vio 
e. of their reaction sproved the power of the music 

change mogds—because the first two pieces had held 
them from the frame of mind in which they most desired 
to be 
" “J became interested in music mood change experiments 
after reading an arteele in a juagazine,” said Werzel, 
“First J tried it on myself One day T returned home 
after six gruciling hours ua very wearing bus ness muat- 
ter ] was extremely rkeriouy and pre-ncenpied Two 
soothing picees did not have any affect. Then T put on 
the third record—and something bappencd! My mind 
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Moop CHANGE CHART 


Ao Aualysis of Your Mental Reactions to Music, as Rre-Casarsy by the 
New Eduon. ‘'the Phonograph with a Soul.'” 


Date of Tgst. 
Pla 


Dull § 


com] 


(Serious to gay, 


SA A 


hal fs 
(Home or Where) 
2. Time (Morte ia senurs) 
Morning 1 
Evening (J 


3. Weather (stork X v0 squ0rs) 


Baight SX = Warm 
4. What kind of music did you 


feel like hearing? (tart ail words 
whic describe sack mesic orth X ie square). 


Tender (Vivacious (1) Joyous 


] 7 Majestic FO weg 
Solemn soothing q Weird 


Marual UFExciting 9 Gay K 
Simple ()Dreamy [) Sad\ 


6. As a result of the test, what were your most noticeable mood 
changes? 


gay to serous, worned to carefree, nervous to composed. etc.) 


MOOD CHANGE 
Settings SrxPtheug Kaa} of thy Vlowera 
sessing of Me third Kedar, 


to—— 


7. Please comment os_tanner in which mood changes occurred: 


5. What wats your mood im- 
mediately preceding test? 


(Mart X im square) 


Afternoon 4 


Serious og >. Worried or 0 
Gay oO 


Carefree 0D 


Cold 


Depressed or F 
Exhilarated ©) 


Nervous or (1) 
Composed [J 


Fatigued or (1 
Unfatigued [5 


Sad or oO 
Joyful O 


Discouraged 1 


or Optimistic 7) 


G 


Re-Cartation Causinc Suc Cuance 


Lower. 


Soot Warm 


uddenly relaxed. and I becume carefree 
a lively mece, ond ] was a pew man 

“So enthusiastic was I after this, thar I imerested my 
family and began to make experiments on the neghbors 
in my home. It wasn't Jong before they took it up on 
their own book They found that music played with 
certain ends in view was a real tonic to them 

“In all, I have given pearly 40 mood-change experi- 
ments in private Lomes und busines~ offices. IL will be 
giad to give them in any home or office. 

“My observation has been that wowen are niere sus- 
ceptible to the influence of music than men. I have teon 
much or®tvuished at the keen pleasure that children take 
in classical selections 

“Persons of French descent seem to react to vocal se 
lections more readily than aoy other class. 

‘Jtalians react better to instrumental selections 

“T have noticed that jazz miusic makes some persons 
nervous and depressed, but in 90 percent of the causes it 
produces a gay and joyful feeling 

“Martial music invarbiably causes exhilaration. 

“On one oceasion, while playing “Just Before the VPat- 
tle, Mother,” ao clderly woman broke down and wept 
I later found she had Jost two sons in the war. J imme 
diately put on a jazz record, und brought new pictures 
into ber mind—aod soon she was cheefful again 

“At a dressmaking establisliment where I staged one 
of my é@xperiments, the employes agreed that tbe music 
made them happier aud more coutented at their work; it 
broke the fearful monotony of the work. ‘The forelady 
said that the work-ont was greuter with the musie, and 
that Jess work had to be gone over again,” 

“We bave found,” writes Dr. W. V. Bingham, dirce 
tor of the department of applied psychology, Curnegie 
Institute of Technology, who has made an claborute series 
of experiments and studies on mood-musiec for the Edison 
company, “that music used in business schools, -controls 
avd accelerates the speed of learners at the typewriter; 
aod in gymnasiums, it regulates the marching and drill 
ing. We also know that some kinds of music act as a 
to creative worker A well-known writer does 
Some artists 


Theo I put on 


stimulus 
his love scenes tothe tune of a love bullad 
paint to music, finding that it helps them to conjure up 
beautiful visiuos, The designers in a certuin arehiteet’s 


Please fill in, ge and hand te 
Edison dealer, 


Music ResearcH DEPARTMENT 
Epison LasoraTomess 
Orance, N. J. 


office use musie when they want to get into a particulurly 
imaginative and fertile frume of mind.” 

The postmaster in Minoeapolis has employed musie to 
put beurt onto the grmiveyard shift in bis officer he 
xraveyard shift 18 composed of those luckless indisiduals 
who report for duty at midnight. Everybody dreads .t. 
iverybedy bas a grouch. The music swept uway the 


Kreuches, it speeded up the work, it reduced error 

If. F Austin, superintendent of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance company, bas put in a phonograph as 
purt of lis office eyuapment; it yields as a definite uietiey 
return, he says, us bis typewriters or calculating wa- 
elones 

Hie starts the day with a 15-imiuute concert—woth ch 
jueves as “The Americuu Patro “Taonhauser Marel,” 


The Anvil Chorus, “Toreador Song” in “Carmen tol 


an occasional juzz selection. They give bis office force 
“pep” = 

1 attended one of these concerts. There were between 
“0 and 40 clerks and agents presept—they were u fair 
cross section of life; there were emotional men and 


phlegmetic men; there were old men and young wen: wen 
who had musical traming and men who coulda‘’t tell one 
note froin anotber, except by the endorsement There 


were men who read sentimental stories, men who read 


detective stories, men who read poetry men whe read 
nething There were diffident men, and there were ug 
gressive men. There were successful men and discouraged 
men, They were cust in as many different uoulds as they 
numbered, and the only po.nts of resemblance between 
them was that they were all pretty bard worked, aud 


more or less fugged by this long surinfer, 

All ewid they found the music beneficial, and that it en- 
abled them to @tta® the day's task with greater joy, 
whieh is apother way of suyiug with greater vim, vigor 
and vitality 

1 used to report Jute as a reguulr thing,” said one, 
“and now Tam on the dot every day Miss this music? 
Notta chance.” 


“Sometimes T have a grouch when 1 come to wark,” 


said yuother, “Et doesnt take me long to lose it in 
NUNC Why, Fhave known music to stop a fight At 
country dances To have attended, T lave seen amen 


quare 
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difident men, and there were aggressive 
men. ‘There were successful men and dis- 
couraged men. They were cast in as many 
different moulds as they numbered, and the 
only points of resemblance between them 
was that they were all pretty hard-worked, 
and more or less fagged by this long 
summer. 


All said they found the music beneficial, 
and that it enabled them to attack the 
day’s work with greater joy, which is an- 
other way of saying with greater vim, vigor 
and vitality. 

“T used to report late as a regular thing,” 
said one, “and now I am on the dot every 
day. Miss this music? Notta chance.” 

“Sometimes I have a grouch when I 
come to work,” said another. “It doesn’t 
take me long to lose it in music. Why, I 
have known music to stop a fight. At 
country dances I have attended I have seen 
men square off and get ready to knock each 
others’ blocks off, and just then the band 
would strike up, and they’d forget it.”’ 

“This music makes me feel so well all 
day,” said another, “that when I get home 
tired in the evening, I go off by myself and 
sing myself into a better frame of mind. 
It’s not good singing, but it’s the best I’ve 


got—when I save up enough to get a phon- 
ograph, I won’t have to sing, and that will 
be a good thing.” 


“This division expects to lead the en- | 
tire organization in business,’ said Mr, 
Austin. “I think we could do it without 
the music; we did it last year without 
music, you know. But the good showing 
we confidently expect to make when we add _ 
up the year’s totals—we’re rolling up a fine 
record right now, in the face of business 
conditions—will be largely due to the little 
morning concerts. I wouldn’t give them 
up for anything. I consider the $300 I 
spent for my phonograph well spent; as 
good an investment as any business could | 
want. I know I have never seen the men | 
so interested, so enthusiastic in their work, 
so determined to knock down a big record.” | 

We've known music all our lives, but we 
haven’t appreciated it. Just as we have 
known sunshine; but it is only of recent 
years that we have realized the full thera- 
peutic value of sunshine—and fresh _4air. 

So now we are just beginning to under- 
stand the physical value of music, and how | 
its effect can be controlled. It is not an 
amusement; it is medicine, it is energy, it is 
inspiration, it is life. 


Prize Winning Group of Salesmen of the Pardee-Ellenberger Company, Boston and 
New Haven, with Mr. Edison, in Front of the Laboratory Building. 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


HE readers of this magazine will re- that has been going on the last ten years, it 


at & 4 


member that we ran this department iS time that music teachers shut up shop 
in it for the best part of the year, and then pee eae nos: aA 
_ dropped it owing to the urgency of other Bee mgr lon Ge LL CU eusled 
salesgirl loose in your RE-CREATION 
-material crowding for’ place in DiamMonp 
BS ers But Peewee ry. ef cat LOOUl and tell her to go ahead and get ac- 
ze: ere PANE I i Re pas © quainted with the various musical composi- 


4} public were turning to the really good 
,» Music, once more, sharing their affections 
( between the popular variety and the stand- 
4 ard stuff, it seems only appropriate that we 


tions in stock. Encourage her to look out 
for novelties of any kind—novel instru- 
ments, novel combinations, novel airs, in 
fact anything out of the usual. Tell her to 


restore this department. Complaints reach 

«us regularly that our dealers do hot carry 
So-and-So and So-and-So, and usually the 
titles are those of the better music. We 
hope that everyone of you will examine 
your stock in this respect. 


e) We want to quote for you something 
that Mr. S. W. Young, of Harwood & 
~Wilson, Inc., West Palm Beach, Fla., said 
-apropos of getting ready to meet the de- 
mand for the finer type of music, and to 
cultivate the tastes of customers in that di- 
rection. Said he: 


“It is essential to get hold of a sales per- 
son who is truly musical. I think girls are 
_best, not alone because they more frequently 
appreciate good music, but because they 
are generally more patient with an exacting 
customer who does not know what sort of 
music he likes. If one cannot find such a 
girl in town, after all the musical education 


use her spare time in preparing a little index 
notebook, marked in some such fashion as 
this: ‘Orchestra,’ ‘Band,’ ‘Piano Solos,’ 
‘Hawaiian,’ ‘Violin,’ ‘Banjo,’ etc, etc. 
‘Then when a customer comes in who does 
not know what he wants, she can suggest 
some of the selections she has discovered. 
If the girl has any sense at all, you will 
be surprised at the way that she can dispose 
of back stock numbers. The whole trouble 
is that the public are unacquainted with 
your variety and in many instances only 
need to be introduced to your better music. 

“The point I wish to make is that good 
music really pays. Jazz stuff is all right, 
but the pleasure derived from it is very 
short-lived. A piece of music that is in- 
trinsically good will sell eventually, even if 
it stays on your shelves a few years; but 
look out if you are overstocked on ‘pop- 
Uiatoe 


Billy Golden and Joe Hughes 
Reed Orchestra. 

Albert Weston 

Edison Concert Band 

Harry Mayo and Harry Tally 
Sisty and Seitz’s Banjo Orchestra 
Tuxedo Dance Orchestra 
Orlando’s Orchestra 


Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra 
John Young and Frederick Wheeler 
Elizabeth Spencer 
Walter Van Brunt 
Criterion Quartet 


Zoeliner String Quartet 
Arthur Middleton 
Frieda Hempel 


50054 Bear’s Oil, Vaudeville 

50071 Dolores Waltz, (Waldteufel) 

50104 Ben Bolt—Fantasia, ( Kneass), Violin 

50164 Dance of the Nile Maidens, (Losey) 

50238 At the Ball, That’s All, ( /://) Bass and Tenor 

50312 Last Waltz, (Dabney), for Dancing 

50619 Tents of Arabs—One-Step, (David) 

50725 Humming—Fox Trot, (Breau- Henderson), for Dancing 

50756 I Like It—Medley Fox Trot (Introducing ‘‘“My Mammy’’), (Berlin-Donaldson), 
for Dancing 

80069 Alice, Where Art Thou? (4scher) 

80104 Dream of Home, ( Herbert), Soprano 

80150 Something Seems Tingle-ingling—High Jinks, (Frim/), Tenor 

80514 When the Corn Is Waving, (Blamphin-Buck), Male Voices 

80597 Nightingale’s Song—Pinafore, (Gilbert-Sullivan), Tenor Vernon Dalhart and Chorus 

80608 Menuett, (Boccherinz), First Violin, Second Violin, Viola and Violoncello 

$2193 Warrior’s Song, (Ryder), Bass-Baritone 

$2550 Long, Long Ago, (Bayly), Soprano 
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Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of deaiers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


A Night With the Edison Scouts 
HEN the Pardee-Ellenberger Com- 


pany prize-winning salesmen were in 
New York, on their pleasure trip, in 
October, there was unanimous agreement 
among them that the evening spent on 
Broadway under the expert guidance of 
the Edison Scouts was a red-letter occasion. 

They dined at a little restaurant, known 
only to connoisseurs, where the food and 
refreshments would have made old Epi- 
curus turn green with envy. After this re- 
markable feast, they were entertained at the 
snappiest show in town, “The Greenwich 
Village Follies, 1921.” 

Mr. Richard R. Richards, Director of 
Publicity for The Bohemians, Inc., who 
are responsible for the “Follies, was so 
interested in the Edison party that he had 
the following paragraph inserted in the 
New York Morning Telegraph: 

“T. J. Leonard, Sales Manager of the 
Edison Laboratories, is to be host of a 
theatre party at the ‘Greenwich. Village 
Follies, 1921,’ at the end of the Edison 
Phonograph sales contest. His guests will 
be the New England dealers who won 
prizes in the competition.” 


Furthermore, from the stage, Al Her- 
mann, the well known black-faced come- 
dian, made it a point to “kid” the Edison 
bunch, much to the surprise of the New 
England dealers, and to the delight of the 
large audience. It was evident that the 
Broadway Scouts, who comb the great 
White Way for music hits, were very much 
at home with the leading show people of 
the Metropolis. 


As one of the New England visitors said: 
“T never suspected that you fellows had 
such an inside track on the Rialto.” 

That’s what’s the matter with most of 
us—we do not believe anything we are told 
and have to be shown. ‘Therefore, if any 
other Edison dealers would like to spend a 
joyous and profitable evening with our 
Scouts, just let us know. 


Re Christian Science RE- 
CREATIONS 


S advocated in bulletins to our dealers 
A we hope that they are making a spe- 
cial drive on our new Christian Science 
RE-CREATIONS. ‘The Laboratories, at 
their end, are doing everything to empha- 
size the importance of getting these sacred 
selections before the proper people. Our 
special letter, written to Christian Scientists 
throughout the country, will prepare the 
way for the campaign of dealers in that 
direction. 

Several curiously erroneous ideas have 
been brought to our attention in connection 
with these Christian Science selections. One 
of them is a misconception regarding the 
issuance of these RE-CREATIONS, as 
being representative aids to the Christian 
Science healers in connection with the 
curing of disease. Needless to say, this 
idea is utterly preposterous. 

Another question asked us was whether 
the Christian Science selections were to be 
confined to that sect. Not at all. While 
primarily devised to accompany the lesson- 


sermons of Christian Scientists, the com-_ 
positions are known and loved by church © 


people in general. 


Mr. Curry is Recovering 


HILE on a visit to his home town of 


Dallas, Texas, Mr. A. H. Currae 


who was recently appointed Vice-President 
in Charge of Phonograph Merchandising 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was taken with 
an acute attack of appendicitis, and had to 
be operated cn immediately. For several 
days he was in a pretty serious condition, 
but his age and sturdy constitution stood 
him in good stead, and he fooled the Grim 
Reaper. All of us are glad to know that 
he will be soon back in the ranks again, 
ready to take up the fight in the business 
arena. We sincerely congratulate him. 
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What Do You Know About Salesmanship? 


That is One of the Leading Questions of the Day, and William 
Maxwell is Anxious to Equip Edison Salesmen With 
Knowledge and Technique of the Profession 


‘TIT seems as if you cannot take up a 
newspaper or magazine these days with- 

out reading something on Salesmanship in 
it. Without doubt, the topic has become 
one of the most important in the public 
mind. People are realizing that Salesman- 
ship is really the driving power in the en- 
gine of business. How to concentrate and 
direct that power is worth the study of 
everybody. 

Mr. Maxwell has become an _ inspired 
apostle of the cause of scientific Salesman- 
ship. So well known has he become in this 
chosen field that he is being constantly in- 
vited to address representative bodies as an 
authority on the subject. 

On October 10th he spoke before a 
meeting of the Representatives Club at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. ‘The Representatives 
Club was organized in 1907, and is com- 
posed of men from the staffs of about one 
hundred of the leading magazines of the 
country, including American Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, Century, Cosmopolitan, 
Country Life, Delineator, Everybody's, 
Good Housekeeping, Hearst's Magazine, 
Ladies Home Journal, Literary Digest, 
McCall's, Metropolitan, Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, Outing, Outlook, Pictorial Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, Printers’ Ink, 
Red Book, Review of Reviews, Scientific 
American, Scribner's Magazine, Street and 
Smith Publications, Travel, Vogue, Wom- 
ans Home Companion, World’s Work, 
Youth's Companion. It would be difficult 
to find a higher class of men. ‘They lis- 
tened intently to Mr. Maxwell on what he 
had to say on the fundamentals of Sales- 
manship, and at the close of his talk there 
was a demonstration of genuine enthusiasm, 
which, coming from such sophisticated citi- 
zens, meant-that the speaker had really 
presented the matter in a new light. 

Later, one of the advertising men on 
The Christian Herald wrote to Mr. Max- 
well a letter, part of which we quote: 

“Your talk before the Representatives 
Club was fine. We have rather grown to 


their midst. 


expect lectures on Salesmanship to dwell 
very largely on points which, although fun- 
damental, nevertheless have become a 
rather old story to us. You really treated 
us as though we did know something about 
selling, and gave us a basis on which to 
improve our technique.” 

The italics are ours. They ought to as- 
sure our dealers that the Edison Schools of 
Salesmanship, which are to be conducted in 
various parts of the country, under the ad- 
vice and guidance of Mr. Maxwell, will 
attord those who attend them an oppor- 
tunity to absorb many secrets of super- 
Salesmanship, which will redound to their 
individual success and the national pros- 
perity. As Mr. Maxwell is fond of say- 
ing: “If we can improve Salesmanship in 
this country IO per cent., it will improve 
business 20 per cent.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Maxwell has been in- 
vited to talk on Salesmanship before the 
Rochester Ad Club, on December 8th. 
This club comprises some seven hundred 
advertising men. Also, sometime in Jan- 
uary, our First Vice-President will speak 
before the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University. 

It is said that a prophet is never honored 
in his own country, but we hope that all 
true Edisonites will prove the exception to 
the rule in the case of Mr. Maxwell in 
Mr. Maxwell is what has 
been described as a ‘“‘Fourth Dimension 
Man.” Most of us are three dimensional. 
A fourth dimension man is one who has 
vision, who laughs at tradition, who knows 
no fear, who overcomes opposition, and 
who has steadfast faith in himself and _ his 
business. 

In the course of his address before the 
Representatives Club, Mr. Maxwell said: 
‘“Salesmen must be convinced that they can 
no longer go out and take an order. They 
must actually se// their customers.’ We 
think that this admonition given by Mr. 
Maxwell was admirably illustrated in a 


series of prize letters on Salesmanship 
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which appeared in the November 5th issue 
of Collier's Weekly, under the heading 
“They Make Prosperity.” We wish that 
every dealer would read these letters, and, 
not only read them but inwardly digest 
them. From Collier’s Weekly we have ob- 
tained permission to quote the letter which 
won the first prize. Reading it, it made us 
wonder if any of our Edison salesmen 
could equal the story for courage and re- 
source. Here it is: * 
“Chicago, IIl., Sept. 21, 1921. 

“To the Editor of Collier’s: 

“Some time last February I read an ar- 
ticle about an automobile dealer who was 
selling a car a week at a time when all the 
rest of the dealers in the country who were 
selling that make of car were doing 
nothing. ‘The factory managers were so 
interested in this record that they sent for 
this dealer and requested him to explain 
how he did it. The dealer explained, and 
added that up to that time he did not know 
he was the only one of their dealers doing 
any business. ‘To close the matter, the fac- 
tory gave this man the position of sales 
manager at a large salary. 

“At the time I was laid off on account 
of the so-called slump in business, and this 
article set me to thinking. I went to a 
wholesale house I knew, and persuaded the 
manager to give me a tryout selling elec- 
tric-light plants to farmers. TI knew this 
firm had a large stock on hand, and I also 
knew that they had written off a loss on 
that department of $10,000 for the year of 
1920, and had discharged their calesmen 
who were selling lighting plants. 

“I realized that I was up against a tough 
proposition. ‘The plant I was to sell re- 
tailed at $745—over $150 more than any 
other plant of its size sold in the United 
States—and it was the worst time of the 
year, early spring, to sell this kind of an 
article. Further than this, the farmers in 
the northern half of Wisconsin, where I 
was to make my sales, were unable to sell 
their potatoes—the price quoted on the 
market then would not pay the freight— 
and also it hardly paid them to take their 
milk to the cheese factory. So when I say 
that the northern half of Wisconsin is a 
potato and dairy district, you will realize I 
was sure up against it. 


“No appropriation was to be allowed me 
for advertising. I was to be given no as- 
sistance at all. I was to go out with an 
automobile-demonstrating truck and make 
the sales entirely on my own ability. 

“Well, I started out. It was zero 
weather. I drove sixty miles, making my 
first stop at Ellis Junction, Wis. I arrived 
about 6 p. m. at a hotel where farmers and 
lumbermen gathered after supper. It 
should not be necessary for me to say that 
I was not wearing a white collar or a boiled 
shirt. I had about a three-days’ growth of 
beard, and wore an old Mackinaw shirt. 
To all purposes I looked like any of the 
others in the party there. I stood around 
the bar after supper, listening to the con- 
versation, which was mostly about hauling 
logs over the ice on Noque Bay Lake, about 
four miles away. I was not saying much, 
being a stranger there. But I got think 
ing that if heavy logs could be hauled over 
the ice, the ice would hold an automobile 
truck. I inquired the way to this lake, and 
later drove out there. The ice was eigh- 
teen inches thick. I drove out on the ice 
into the middle of the lake and started up 
my electric-light plant. 

“Believe me, I caused some sensation! 
An electric-light plant in full operation at 
8 p. m. at night in the middle of a lake 
about four miles long and two miles wide in 
the woods of Wisconsin is quite an unusual 
sight. As there were about a dozen farm- 
ers living close to the lake shore, I got 
some real advertising. 

“The next day I followed up the auto- 
mobile dealer’s idea—which was to make 
ten calls a day. I rose early and made up 
my mind to do my very best—work hard 
and late if necessary. Well, that day I 
almost made a sale. I would have closed, 
only the banker, to whom my prospect ap- 
plied for a loan, turned my prospect down 
with the remark that if he would wait an- 
other year he would be able to buy much 
cheaper, perhaps at half the price. I sure 
thought that banker was some business 
booster, and right then in my own mind I 
determined to sell that banker an electric- 
light plant. Well, that day I did not make 
a sale. Right early next morning, however, 
I got after my prospect and persuaded him 
to go to another bank. He was able to 


(“Copyright 1921 by P. F. Collier & Son Company, reprinted by permission of the Reynolds Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., which is publishing this report, and many other instances of successful sales— 
manship in book form, under the title “They Make Prosperity,” price $1.00.) 
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borrow the money there, and I closed the 
sale, which had been accomplished in three 
days, including the day it took me to drive 
up there from Green Bay, Wis. But to 
get on to my most difficult sale. 

“On the tourth day I determined to go 
after the banker in the State bank of Cri- 
vitz and sell him an electric-light plant. 
Fortune favored me, for I met the banker 
in the hotel. I knew that kerosene was 
used for lighting the bank. The town of 
Crivitz did not possess a town electric 
plant; the town was both too small and too 
poor. I pointed out to the banker that if 
he had an electric light burning all night in 
front of his vault it would be difficult for 
anyone to attempt to blow off the vault 
door without being seen, and if the light 
was put in such a position that it would be 
visible at night to anyone outside the bank, 
it would cause suspicion if it happened to 
be put out by anyone. I further explained 
that a light was left in most city banks as a 
protection against burglars. Anyway, I 
got the banker to admit that it was a good 
idea; a little more talking on the subject 
and I closed the sale. I had got the banker 
to give me an order, when the day before 
he had backed out of loaning the money to 
my prospect. 

“IT consider sale—al- 


this my banner 


though I sold another bank a few miles 
away on the same lines a few days later. 
“Up to the time of writing this letter I 
have sold one electric-light plant each week, 
dating trom the 1st of March. My total 
sales up to August 31, including electric- 
light plants and supplies, amount to over 
$20,000. I have worked hard, got up 
sarly, and followed out the general lines of 
the automobile agent, as stated in that ar- 
ticle I read last February. 


“If a salesman to-day will study the ar- 
ticle he sells in detail, be careful how he 
approaches and talks to his prospect, work 
hard and rise early, he can sell. He may 
not yet make as much as in the years of 
1918, 1919, and 1920—but he will find 
that he can sell. 

“Yours truly, 


vi. CHAIN TER Yes 


‘The accompanying illustration, which oc- 
cuples page 13, is a fecsimile reproduc- 
tion of the inside spread of a four-page 
broadside sent out to their dealers by the 
Girard Phonograph Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘They are certainly pepped up on the idea of 
Edison Schools of Salesmanship. They 
know a good thing when they see it, and 
are making the most of it. Suppose you do 
the same? 


SPENCER PHONOGRAPH SHOP, SPENCER, W. VA. 


Used to be known as THE TOGGERY SHOP, devoted to 
Developed into an exclusive Edison Shop through dealer’s enthusiasm for the product. 


“Gents Furnishings.” 
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THE TRUCKS OF SOME EDISON HUSTLERS 


1. R. B. Anger & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 2. F. A. Allen, Eustis, Fla. 3. Lawrence & 
Briggs, Nashville, Tenn. 4. W. A. Bowen & Son, Kewanee, Ill. 5. L. M. 
Lasater, Okemah, Okla. 6. E. A. Schulz, Aurora, Ind. 
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What Music Does for Labor 


RB this time all of us are well aware 
of the mysterious effects produced by 
music on the minds and bodies of human 
beings. But are we not forgetting the pos- 
sible practical application of this powerful 
force at our command? Immersed in the 
fascinating pursuit of studying the influ- 
ence of music on human moods, we may 
neglect to see the work-a-day side which 
our experimentation ought to teach. 

Not a week passes but brings us evi- 
dence of someone being wise enough to 
recognize what may be termed the working 
value of music. You recall the much-ad- 
vertised experiment in the Minneapolis 
Postofhice, where a New Edison was played, 
with the result that more work was ac- 
complished in a given time than ordinarily. 
Before us we have a copy of the Indian- 
apolis Sunday Star, which records on the 
first page the fact that the postmaster of 
that city followed the lead set by his Minne- 
apolis confrere. Here is the item: 


“MUSIC TO ENLIVEN 
‘GRAVEYARD ‘SHIFT’ 
OF POSTAL CLERKS 


“Don’t be surprised if you see a mail box 
grab a telephone pole around the waist and 
do a sailor’s hornpipe. 


“Don’t be amazed if your postman dis- 
tributes letters whistling the sprightly tune 
of ‘Pinafore’ with suitable gestures. 


“Robert E. Springsteen, postmaster, has 
installed a phonograph in the large work- 
room of the postoffice for the purpose of en- 
livening the ‘graveyard’ shift, which sorts 
mail and does various other things to let- 
ters during the wee sma’ hours of night. 
Mr. Springsteen believes the playing of 
music will bring about greater efficiency.” 


Dr. W. V. Bingham, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute psychologist, who has been working on 
music and its reactions for us, called our 
attention to an article that appeared in the 
July 1st issue of Industrial Management, 
which gave a most interesting account of 
the subtle power exerted by a phonograph 
in one place of industry. We quote the 
article entire: 


“PHONOGRAPH REDUCES LABOR 
TURNOVER ole 
“By Frank H. Williams *i 


‘The labor turnover in the shop of a 
certain printing company not 500 miles 
from Chicago is only a fourth of what it,, 
used to be. “The reason for this decreased. - 
turnover is—a phonograph! 

“Six months ago the company installed a” 
regular cabinet size phonograph in the shop. 
The workers are free to play the phono- 
graph whenever they wish to do so. And’ 
ever since it was installed the workers have 
been sticking to their jobs as no workers 
in the plant ever did before and they have 
also been turning out more work and better 
work than was ever turned out by the 
plant before. a 

“The phonograph was purchased by the 
company and by the workers themselves. 
The plant made the initial payment of $75 
on the machine. The remaining sum of 
$75 still due on the machine was paid by 
the workers in monthly installments. The 
sum was raised by the workers paying in 
a definite sum of money each week to one 
of their number, who in turn took the pay- 
ments to the concern from whom the ma- 
chine was purchased. 

“In addition to making the initial pay- 
ment of $75 on the machine, the company 
bought six records for it when first in- 
stalled. Since then the company has also 
purchased other records from time to time. 


“But the employees wished a greater 
variety of records and now raise a regular 
sum of money each week to be used in the 
purchase of new ones. Also those em- 
ployees who have phonographs at home 
bring records to the shop for use during 
the day. 


“The manner in which the phonograph 
has been successful in unconsciously speed- 
ing up the men in their work is very inter- 
esting. Time and again the president of 
the company has gone into the shop and 
watched the workers when the phonograph 
was not running and again when it was 
playing some good tune. Without the 
music the workers plow along at the same 
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old speed. But when the music starts, their 
fingers fly at a greater speed over the cases 
and they feed jobs faster than they ever fed 
them without the music. 


“The actual monetary value of the 
phonograph to the shop is a real item, as 
the manager figures that every time an old 
man quits and a new man takes his place 
the cost of this operation is at least $250. 
This cost comes in slow production by the 
new man while he becomes accustomed to 
the shop, in spoiled jobs which must be 
reset because they are not set in keeping 
with the shop’s style, and in time spent by 
the company executives in breaking in 
the new men. Consequently, now that 
labor turnover is only a fourth of what it 
used to be, the company is saving a con- 
siderable sum of money by reason of having 
installed the phonograph. 


“Of course, some printers consider this 
shop as going too far in the matter of mak- 
ing men more contented with their work. 
But the company is well satisfied with the 
results achieved and intends to continue 
the phonograph in the shop just as long as 
the workers take an interest in it. And 
it should be noted that now, after the pho- 
nograph has been in continuous use for six 
months, the interest in it is just as great as 
when it was first installed and it is used 
as extensively now as it ever was.” 


This ought to open a new line of ap- 
proach to a new set of prospects for the 
Edison dealer. If printing establishments 
and postoffices find that music is an aid 
to efhciency, why won’t the same argument 
hold for industrial plants in general and 
even business offices? We advise that you 
give this suggestion serious thought. 


NEW CANVASSING AND DELIVERY TRUCK OF JESSE H. LEAGUE 
Open and alive to new suggestions, Mr. League, of Turlock, Cal., borrowed the idea for 


his ‘novel vehicle from the picture shown of 


J. A. Beatty & Son’s truck, which was 


shown in the May number of DIAMOND POINTS. Except the wheels and the giant 
model of the Chippendale, this automobile has been painted a brilliant canary yellow. 
As a result, it is said that Mr. League blocks traffic and draws a crowd whenever he 


fares forth. 
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Just Between Ourselves 


Though late in giving it notice, the an- 
nouncement card sent out by the Lakeland 
Phonograph Co., of Lakeland, Fla., evoked 
our admiration by the dignity of its design 
and wording. In one corner was a picture 
of the Chippendale Model, in another a 
picture of Thomas A. Edison. It read: 


THE NEW EDISON 
The only instrument that will sustain a 
direct comparison test with the 
human artist 
Not a talking machine, but a 
Musical Masterpiece 
by the world’s 1 
Tho 


nost renowned inventor, 


~ Az Edison 


Dealer A. F. Beyer, of San Antonio, 
Texas, has sent us a copy of the Twenty- 
five Dollar reward offered for the arrest of 
an individual, the main details of which 
are as follows: 


“TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 

“For the arrest of party working under name of 
E.-H. Williams (alias), traveling in FORD ROAD- 
STER, old-looking machine, WITH BLACK BOX 
ONS BACKS oto yest: probably salesman’s car. 
Travels with woman claiming to be his wife. Woman 
very homely, with deep frown between eyes, about 
forty years, ‘dresses well. 

“Williams (alias) is’ a 
five, blond, round full 
about 145, 5) ft. 10° in., 
He dresses well, 
very free in 
friendly. 

“Williams and woman 
of stealing phonographs. 
son Phonograph Shop, 
nesday, September 28, 1921, stating they wanted to 
buy phonograph and had been looking at another 
make, which they liked very much. Would not per- 
mit an instrument to be sent out on trial until they 
had visited the store three times during a period of 
two days and always appeared to be ‘hard to sell.’ 
Finally, they asked that an Official Laboratory 
Model, Mahogany, No. 160026, be sent to their 
apartments. 

“Tf located hold and wire Sheriff Tobin, San An- 
tonio, Bexar County, Texas, who holds warrant for 
his arrest. Theft over $50.00.” 


young man about twenty- 
face, healthy color, weight 
very pleasing personality. 
wore brown suit with Stetson hat, 
handing out cigars, and exceedingly 


in the habit 
walked into the Edi- 
Texas, Wed- 


are evidently 
They 
of San Antonio, 


The following paragraph in the October 
15th issue of the Talking Machine W orld 
provoked a grin: 

“HE SHOULD BE INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


“Portland, Ore., October 4.—‘Another victory for 
Edison.’ Thomas T. Record and _ his wife, at 507 
Powell Street, were presented with a baby boy last 
month and before the arrival it had been decided to 
make the child either ‘Edison’ or SVictrola, sallwac- 
cording to the sex of the new arrival. The poor child 
will have to go through life known as ‘Edison 
Record.’ If it had been a girl she might at least at 


some future date have been able to change her last 
naine.’ 


A letter written befure the Christmas 
season last year, by E. Sensenbrenner, of 
Circleville, Ohio, to possible prospects, may 
stimulate us to thinking along the same 
lines now: 

“Christmas is just around the corner, 
and I again call your attention to the New 
Edison, ‘The Phonograph With a Soul.’ 

‘Someone has said that Christmas is not 
just a day, it is a feeling. Neither is the 


New Edison just a “Talking Machine’—it | 


is the most significant GIFT you can be- 
stow upon yourself and family. 


“When you give the New Edison, you | 


invoke the Spirit, the priceless meaning of 


Christmas, which transcends all calendars | 


and lives as a heritage of golden memory. 
‘“T ask you to visit our display rooms at 
your earliest convenience.” 


Some years ago, a violin teacher, 

. Shoob, of Fall River, Mass., wrote to 
W. D. Wilmot, of Fall River, Mass., 
letter praising the New Edison. 
one paragraph so well that we think it is 
worth reading again, though Mr. 
and Mr. 
the lapse of time: 


“The piano teacher can bring piano music; 
the vocal teacher can bring song; the violin 


teacher can bring violin music, etc., but the New | 


Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph can bring all 
the best music any teacher can bring; all the 
Disc records any other instrument can bring, 
to any home, at any time, and it can even teach 


the teachers of music if they are willing to | 


listen and to learn.” 


Another funny one, this time from S. A. 
Esser, of the East Side Phonograph Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for which he vouches: 


“The fellow who came in the store and | 
‘Put | 
Feathers.in Your Nest’ had nothing on the | 
lady who asked if we had the RE-CREA- | 


asked the RE-CREATION 


for 


TION named “Twilight Sleep.’ The sales- 
lady in surprise said there was no RE- 
CREATION of that name but maybe the 
lady could remember some of the words, so 
the customer said it was something about 
a ‘twilight baby.’ This, of course, eluci- 
dated the suggestion that perhaps she meant 
‘Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight.’ Which 


proved to be the case.” 


Leo | 


We like | 


Wilmot | 
Shoob may have forgotten it in | 


- 


ered the following 
-Sunday. It is not 
possible for us to 
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A Sermon on “The Thing Beyond the 
Thing Beyond” 


fae ee Wests WHEELOCK, ot 

the First M. E. Church, Belleville, IlL., 
attended a Tone-Test given in that town, 
October 6th, by Amy Ellerman, Vera 
Barstow and Calvin Coxe. Inspired by the 
music, and the little talk on “The Thing 
Beyond the Thing Beyond,” given by Mr. 
Coxe, the clergyman 
caught up that ar- 
resting phrase and 
used it as the text 
for a sermon deliv- 


give his sermon in 
full, but we think 
our readers may be 
interested in the 
high spots of his ad- 
dress, which we are 
appending: 

“The Edison folks 
announced at their 
exquisite musicale 
on Thursday that 
they had coined a 
new expression. We 
want to thank our 
enterprising Edison 
maanyelvir, price, tor 
securing for us that 
choice treat. Music 
always carries me 
away from the work- 
a-day world—away 
from its cares. Mu- 
sic is a bit of heaven 
let down to earth 
unmodified. But 
that new expression 
the Edison folks 
have coined —on 
which they are conducting their investiga- 
tion—set my mind wandering out through 
the very Infinite. The expression is ‘The 
Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond.’ 

‘They are seeking to find the thing be- 
yond the charm of sweet music, the secret 
chords of the soul that respond to its 
strains—why tears will start at the sound 
of a weird minor, and joy at the bright ring- 


Dear Sirs, 


connected with it. 


business, 


Bdisos, inc., 


Oraare, 


Sew Jersey. 


I am desired by Their “xcellencies to inform 
you that they are delighted with the New Edison 
Phonograph suppliad by your firm and with the efficient 


manoer in which you have dealt with all matters 


Their “txceliencies ure very pleased to grant 
Their Patronage to your firm apd authorize you to use 
the words “By appointment to Their Exceallescies The 


Lord asd Lady Byrg of Vimy" in connection with your 


Yours faithfully, 
Comptroller of His Excellency 
The Lord Byag of Vimy, 
Governor-Geseral of Varnada, 


Lord Bing of Vimy, Gov.-Gen. of Canada, 
Officially Endorses the New Edison. 


ing peal. The very weariness of our bodies 
is rested by music and the sorrow of the 
heart is comforted. It is even so with 
animals. 

“What is the thing beyond the thing 
beyond in the sweet influence of music? 
Mr. Edison calls in great psychologists to 
help him discover 
hidden cells of the 
body that are awak- 
ened in response— 
cells connected with 
sadness-producing 
powers awakened by 
minor strains of 
voice, string, reed 
or pipe—cells con- 
nected with joy-pro- 
ducing powers awak- 
ened by the opposite. 

“That is very in- 
teresting and I shall 
watch for the an- 
nouncement of the 
discovery, for Edi- 
son generally finds 
what he seeks, but 
whatever Mr. Edi- 
son finds in the hu- 
man body to account 
for the secret influ- 
ences of sweet mu- 
sic will not satisfy 
‘me as to “The Thing 
Beyond the Thing 
Beyonds aw 

“Suppose he finds 
the exact cell in the 
delicate mechanism 
of the ear that re- 
sponds to minor 
tones and traces con- 
nection from it to 
nerves of microscopic size that, in turn, 
connect with the nerves that depress the 
heart and release a tear, will he have then 
found the thing beyond that subtle influence 
of music upon us? ‘To me there will still 
be the thing beyond his thing beyond the 
thing beyond. . And what is that. ‘The 
quest of the beyond is hidden away, but 

(Continued on Page 20) 


September 14th, 1321. 
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The New Booklet of the School Research 
Department 


N the latter part of November there is 

appearing the first printed booklet of 
the School Research Department. ‘This 
booklet comes in answer to an oft-repeated 
demand for such literature which shall give 
to the teacher and other users of the Edison 
instrument, material and suggestions for 
the use of that material. We have recently 
received a letter from one dealer who has 
felt the necessity of relinquishing a large 
order for instruments in his school district 
because along with the instruments he 
could not supply special school material. 


This is a lamentable fact and one which 
can be avoided. It brings up a very im- 
portant point. So much emphasis has been 
put on a certain type of school music in 
recent years that we have been led to think 
there is only one way to teach school music. 
‘Teachers have grabbed at it because it was 
easy and have not realized that it is not 
giving to the children a real appreciation of 
the world’s best music nor an appreciation 
which is lasting in effect. “Too much em- 
phasis has been put upon special school ma- 
terial. ‘The important thing is the right 
use of the real material. 


One difficulty which we most often meet 
is shortage of funds and so the question 
arises, “How can we get an adequate 
library for a certain limited amount of 
money?” ‘The importance of good selec- 


ee 


tion arises. All of you are familiar with 
Dr. Elliot’s five-foot bookshelf in which the 
world’s best reading is so selected that the 
small number of volumes is a complete 
library. A similar idea inspired a Broad- 
way haberdasher recently to put into his 
window a swinging shelf with a neat sign 
below, “My five-foot shelf,” and on it to 
place a selected group of men’s hats. 

‘The purpose of the new booklet which is 
to appear is the selection of a small but well 
rounded library and then to show how this 
same material can be studied from many 
interesting angles. It is aimed particularly 
at school use, but will be equally useful 
and interesting to homes and clubs. Its 
programs offer variety and much interest. 

A great deal of time and study was spent 
on the selection of the several numbers of 
the group. We can not sufficiently em- 
phasize the importance of urging all Edison 
owners to select a variety of music. The 


people who buy the same kind of Re-crea- 
tions all the time will soon tire of the in- 


strument and cease to use it, whereas those 
who buy different kinds of music will con- 
tinue to enjoy and appreciate all music and 
will continue to enlarge their libraries. 

It is time for us to forget that we have 
not school material. We have the material. 
We must learn how to select and use this 
wealth of material and teach our friends 
how to use it. 


A Sermon on “The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


strewn with beauties elysian and leading to 
glories untold. . . . 

“But are the strains that play upon the 
sentiments of the human soul really born in 
the human soul? Our piano can awaken 
the strings of another piano and set them 
vibrating but it must first be played upon 
by a player. May not our souls be but 
spiritual instruments upon which unseen 
fingers execute master productions of divine 
melodies and heavenly harmonies? I know 
that our souls catch strains of others. 4 
“When I sit entranced under the spell 


of their art, to me ‘The Thing Beyond the 
Thing Beyond’ is my God. In His infinite 
soul was born every sweet sentiment, every 
strain of beauty, every thrill of joy, and in 
His love he made us so that His soul might 
play upon our souls in all the richness of 
His glory and our souls would. respond 
like the keys of a piano—and we hold high 
concourse with God Himself. 

‘And so with all that is beautiful and 
gladsome and good, the thing beyond the 


thing beyond is God.” 


sf 
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Extra! This January Display Will Reach You at the 
Same Time You Receive the January 
RE-CREATION Supplement! 


REATER RE-CREATION sales is our Window Display program for the 
CG; coming year. Each month the Disvlay will feature the coming RE-CREA- 

TION Supplement, and will be delivered to you so that you can place it in 
your window the day you receive your RE-CREATIONS. 

By the time you read this, the January Display shown above will have been 
shipped. It should reach you at the same time you receive your January RE-CREA- 
TION List. This means that on the 20th of December you can announce the January 
RE-CREATIONS through an attractive window display. 

This timeliness will be adhered to with all subsequent displays. We have made 
new arrangements for the manufacture of our displays that guaranty their production 
on a ‘Railroad Schedule.”’ 

While the main point we want to emphasize is the advantage of timeliness in the - 
promotion of RE-CREATION sales, we have taken steps to secure the best art work 
possible, and will spare no effort in our endeavor to combine a sales-getting window 
display with an artistic presentation of the RE-CREATION Supplement. 

Here is another new feature of our Window Display Service: Combined with these 
Displays, during the coming year, will be a series of portraits of leading Edison 
Artists. Each month a different artist will be featured, so that, in a short time you 
will have a gallery of Edison Artists’ portraits for interior store decoration. 

Every Edison dealer should tie up with our program for an attractive Window 
Display on the 20th of the month, announcing the next month’s RE-CREATIONS. 

LET’S GET BEHIND THE-MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT DURING 
THE COMING YEAR! 
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Effective Mood Change Parties 


By W. V. Bingham 


ANY salesmen are getting splendid 

results with their Mood Change 
Parties. I have been trying to discover 
some of the secrets of their success by an- 
alyzing 20,000 Mood Change Charts. 
Here are three conclusions: 

First: It pays to take along the right 
assortment of RE-CREATIONS.  Cer- 
tain musical selections do not give uniform 
mood change results. More than one 
otherwise successful party has fallen rather 
flat because one selection failed to produce 
any mood change effect. But there are 
abundant selections of all kinds—vocal, vio- 
lin, orchestra and band—which can be de- 
pended on to get the audience. ‘The clever 
salesman always brings to the party plenty 
of these well-tested RE-CREATIONS. 

Second: The most successful salesmen 
are not relying exclusively on a few over- 
worked ladies like ‘‘Kathleen” and ‘‘Mar- 


9) 


gie.’ They know they have at hand an 


ample range of RE-CREATIONS, and 
stock up with a carefully chosen assortment 
of popular standards. 


Third: They do not forget to include 
some of the joy-producing, spirited, enliven- 
ing numbers. The most frequent mistake 
at the Mood Change Parties that have been 
studied is to use selections that are uniform- 
ly sad, serious or sentimental. The best 
demonstration of the power of New Edison 
music to hold a mood results from listening 
to contrasted selections: serious and merry, 
exciting and quieting, etc. 

The following assortments are proposed 
as good ones to have in one’s kit when going 
to a Mood Change Party. They have been 
compiled by Dr. Max Schoen, after exam- 
ing the returns from over 3,000 Mood 
Change Parties. He recommends that the 
first four numbers be played in the order 
named, and then the audience be given a 
chance to ask for other selections. 


First List 


From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water 
Caprice Viennois 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
Shepherd’s Dance 


Humoresque 

Sunshine Of Your Smile 
Scandinavia 

Stars and Stripes Forever March 
Mother Machree 

To a Wild Rose 

Farmyard Medley 

’O Sole Mio 

I’ve Got the Blues for My Kentucky Home 
Light Cavalry Overture 

Pussy Cat Rag 

Wond’ ring 

Roses of Picardy 

Mighty ’Lak a Rose 

It’s Nice to Get Up In the Mornin’ 


Frieda Hempel 82174 
Albert Spalding 82067 
Thomas Chalmers and Chorus 80055 
American Symphony Orchestra 80486 
Albert Spalding 82047 
Vernon Dalhart 80357 
Aileen Stanley 50761 
Imperial Marimba Band 50466 
Walter Van Brunt 80293 
Zoellner String Quartet 80600 
Premier Quartet 50485 
Charles Harrison 80171 
Premier Quartet 50737 
Edison Concert Band 80096 
Peerless Quartet 50258 
Thomas Chalmers 50721 
Albert Spalding 82215 
Carolina Lazzari 82569 
Glen Ellison 50403 
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Kiss Me Again Waltz 


Funiculi-Funicula 


Hawaiian Orchestra (with Helen 


Second List 


Song of India 

Caprice Espagnol 

Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms 

Anitra’s Dance 


Trombone Blues 
Battle Song of Liberty March 


Backyard Conversation Between Mrs, Reilly and 


Mrs. Finnegan 
Come and Nestle In Your Daddy’s Arms— 
Fox Trot 
Good-Bye—Lady Billy 
Home Again Blues—Fox Trot 
Humming—Fox Trot 
I’ll Keep On Loving You—Medley Fox Trot 
In a Boat For Two—Fox Trot 
I’ve Got the Profiteering Blues 
Look For the Silver Lining—Sally 


Nobody’s Rose 


Sally—Medley Fox Trot 
Toddle—Medley Fox Trot 


Would You ?—Fox Trot Orlando’s Orchestra 50774 
Scandinavia Aileen Stanley 50761 
Tea Leaves—Fox Trot Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 50774 
Timbuctoo Al Bernard 50737 
U.S. Field Artillery March New York Military Band 50688 
Third List 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Frieda Hempel 82189 
Triumphal March— Aida Sodero’s Band 80371 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie Walter Van Brunt and Chorus 80320 
Liebesfreud Richard Czerwonky 80207 
My Wild Irish Rose Walter Van Brunt 80293 
Somewhere a Voice Is Calling Elizabeth Spencer and Vernon 
Archibald 80125 
Ain’t You Coming Out To-Night? Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan 50045 
Hey Paw! Premier Quartet 50771 
Broadway Blues Al Bernard 50714 
Glow-worm Imperial Marimba Band 80352 
When I Was Twenty-One Glen Ellison 50675 
U.S. Field Artillery March New York Military Band 50688 © 
Henry Jones, Your Honeymoon Is Over Al Bernard and Ernest Hare 50620 
Stars,and Stripes Forever March Sodero’s Band 50250 
Sally—Medley Fox Trot Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 50739 
Chili Bean Billy Murray 50707 
Fourth List 
Cradle Song 1915 Anna Case 83064 
Souvenir Albert Spalding 82154 
| Dear Old Pal of Mine Thomas Chalmers 82157© | 
Variations On a Theme by Corelli Samuel Gardner 50205 | 
Macushla Emory B. Randolph 80133 
My Sweet Sweeting Waltz Helen Louise and Frank Ferera 50406 
Blue Jeans Premier Quartet 50771 
Satisfied Al Bernard and Ernest Hare 50735 
American Patrol New York Military Band 50145 
There Must Be Little Cupids In the Briny Billy Murray 50248 
Pussy Cat Rag Peerless Quartet 50258 
Tea Leaves—Fox Trot Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 50774 
Whispering—Fox Trot Green Bros. Novelty Band 50711 


Make Believe—Fox Trot 
Na-Jo—Fox Trot 

Kiss a Miss—Medley Waltz 
K-K-K-Katy 


Louise and Frank Ferera) 50498 
Charles Harrison and Chorus 80105 
Anna Case 82088 
Albert Spalding 82154 
Maggie Teyte 82163 
Cherniavsky Trio 80429 
Al Bernard and Ernest Hare 50731 
New York Military Band 50732 
Ada Jones and Steve Porter 50667 
Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra 50759 


Elizabeth Spencer and Lewis James 50734 
Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 50727 


Orlando’s Orchestra 50725 
Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 50777 
Lanin’s Orchestra 50779 
Billy Murray 50687 
Betsy Lane Shepherd and Lewis 

James 50741 
George Wilton Ballard and Female 

Chorus 50775 


Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 50739 
Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 50757 


Harry Raderman’s Jazz Orchestra 50760 
Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 50738 
Green Bros. Novelty Band 50772 
Billy Murray and Chorus 50490 
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A Rachmaninoff RE-CREATION Concert 
Via Radio 


N November 10th-11th, Sergei Rach- 

maninoft, the great composer-pianist, 
was booked to play in the [Twin Cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Grasping the 
opportunity for some unique advertising, 
Mr. Milton H. Lowry, Manager of Lau- 
rence H. Lucker’s retail store, (Minnesota 
Phonograph Co.), suggested to Prof. C. M. 
Jansky, Jr., chief of the Radio Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, that 
a preliminary Rachmaninoff concert be 
given on the evening of November 9th, 
using the Edison RE-CREATIONS of 
Rachmaninoff’s in an aerial recital. 

Prof. Jansky, who had been in the cus- 
tom of giving weekly concerts at his radio 
station to wireless audiences, was eager to 
try out the New Edison in such an experi- 
ment. He had tried the “talkers” but with 
indifferent success. Therefore, a Chippen- 
dale model was installed in his radio room, 
which may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Though the weather was not ideal for 


short-wave radio work, the weather being 
warm and the moon bright, the results were 
so successful with the New Edison that 
Prof. Jansky was desirous that the phono- 
graph be left with him for a series of 
weekly concerts. Prof. Jansky told Mr. C. 
S. Gardner that the New Edison was su- 
perior to all phonographs in the transmis- 
sion of music because of the length of the 
sound waves produced. 

The Minneapolis newspapers treated the 
event as a news feature. Prior to the ex- 
periment, the Minneapolis Daily News 
printed the following invitation: 

‘Come, all ye youths and businessmen 
who dally with the ether waves as your 
evening hobby. Hook up your radiophones. 

“Tonight at 7:30 the University of 
Minnesota radio station begins its second 
series of weekly radiophone concerts. On 
the program both tonight and tomorrow is 
a special Rachmaninoff program, a sort of 
advance advertising for the Rachmaninoff 
concert Friday night in the University Ar- 


NEW EDISON GIVING RADIOPHONE CONCERT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
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mory. Over the aerials tonight and tomor- 
row will go the selections the famous pian- 
ist-composer is to play Friday. 


“The university radiophone set has a re- 
liable radius of 100 miles and during favor- 
able conditions last winter was heard and 
‘read’ as far west as Colorado and as far 
east as Ohio. A more powerful set is be- 
ing constructed now, and much better pho- 
nograph and record equipment has been 
secured. [New Edison and RE-CREA- 
TIONS.] It will be heard this winter by 
the thousands of operators in the North- 
west.” 


After the Rachmaninoff RE-CREA- 


TION recitals were over, the same news- 
paper said: 

“Mr. Rachmaninoff’s selections from 
phonograph RE-CREATIONS were sent 
out in broadcast radiophone concerts last 
night and the night before also. Condi- 
tions were poor, but the intermission call 
for applause brought a confused storm of 
calls from more than 200 stations whose 
operators had been listening in, as far south 
as Northfield and as far north as Two 
Harbors. The calls were in acknowledg- 
ment and thanks.”’ 

The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune also 
treated the event from an interesting angle, 
and reproduced the picture we are giving 
in this number. 


Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth—Head of the 
Edison School Research Department 


EALERS will remember that we had 

in the October issue an article by Dr. 
Esther L. Gatewood, in which she gave an 
outline of the purposes of the School Re- 
search Department which she is conducting 
at the Fifth Avenue Shop, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. H. Farnsworth. Also, not 
long ago, a bulletin was sent out to Edison 
dealers, in which Dr. Farnsworth himself 


Dr. C. H. Farnsworth 


gave an exposition of the purposes of our 
new department, and asked for co-opera- 
tion. We sincerely hope that dealers will 
avail themselves of an opportunity created 
through the work of Dr. Farnsworth in 
this regard. 


Dr. Farnsworth, as you may be aware, 
is one of the foremost authorities on music 
education in this country. In his connec- 
tion with the Department of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, he 
has been responsible for the training of hun- 
dreds of supervisors of music in American 
public schools. His influence has been es- 
pecially felt in the standardization of 
methods. For a number of years, Dr. 
Farnsworth was president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and at 
present he is chairman of the Educational 
Council of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors. Among the books 
which Dr. Farnsworth has written and 
compiled are: “Education Through Mu- 
sic,’ “How to Study Music” and “Gram- 
mar School Songs.” 


With such an eminent authority to call 
upon, Edison dealers should not hesitate to 
make use of him. More and more the 
public school is focusing on the subject of 
music, and the dealer who serves this power- 
ful institution will not be only increasing 
his business but developing into something 
of a public benefactor. 
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Edison Artists As a Local Asset 


ByetoeHSiish, |r. 


T pays to push Edison artists. This is 
not theory, but fact. It has been 
proved so many times that any dealer who 
is still the least bit skeptical, can prove it 
to his own satisfaction in his first attempt. 
Our first opportunity as Edison jobbers 
and dealers to boost a big Edison artist 
came with the appearance of Miss Anna 
Case in recital in Des Moines, in October, 
1914, and resulted, as you know, in the dis- 
covery and development of the now famous 
Edison Tone-Test recital. A complete 
write-up of this incident was contained in 
the Edison Phonograph Monthly, for De- 
cember, 1914, on pages 209 and 210. Our 
publicity cost for Miss Case at that time 
exceeded $3,000, but it was well worth the 
time and expense, as this outlay was re- 
turned to us many times in additional 
profit. 

Since our original effort for Anna Case, 
we have let no opportunity pass to connect 
our store and the Edison with artists ap- 
pearing locally in concert. The additional 
publicity thus gained naturally was attrac- 
tive to local concert managers and resulted 
in a very greatly increased number of Edi- 
son artists being booked, not only for Des 
Moines but other central points in the 
State. 

Redpath Vawter, for instance, advised 
us recently that they were booking the fol- 
lowing Edison artists for numerous appear- 
ances in our territory: the Cherniavsky 


Truck of John W. Ruth & Sons, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Trio, Cyrena Van Gordon, Marie Rappold, 
Henri Scott, Arthur Middleton, Marie 
Tiffany, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Paulo 
Gruppe, Reed Miller, Nevada Van der 
Veer, © Vollefsen “<Prio, \ Zoellner String 
Quartet, and Criterion Quartet. Mr. Vaw- 
ter thanked us heartily for offering to co- 
operate to “make their appearances the 
success they deserve to be.” 

This year probably the largest number 
of Edison artists that have ever appeared 
in any city of 150,000 population are 
booked for Des Moines; the Ogden series 
has Frieda Hempel in her Jenny Lind re- 
cital, and Allen McQuhae, our new tenor. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club have the 
Cherniavsky Trio, while the East High 
Community Course is 100 per cent Edison 
having recently given a recital by Vera 
Poppé, cellist, whose first RE-CREA- 
TION appeared in the recent Tone-Test 
supplement—to be followed by Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto; Vasa Prihoda, violinist, 
and Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone. 

The “No Artist” argument has been 
relegated to the scrap heap. It had no 
foundation, of course, at any time, but the 
many appearances locally of Anna Case, 
Frieda Hempel, Albert Spalding, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Marie Rappold, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, the Zoellner String Quartet, the 
Criterion Quartet and many others of 


stellar prominence have nailed this competi- 
tive argument securely to the post. 


Truck of E. McCredie, of St. Thomas, 
Ont., Canada 
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Spreading the Edison Gospel of Pure Tone 
in the Dutch East Indies 


R. ALFRED LARSEN, Managing 

Director of Messrs. Larsen & Co., 
Edison Disc Phonograph distributors, with 
headquarters at Medan, Sumatra, Dutch 
East Indies, was recently on a visit to the 
United States, and gave us some interesting 
facts and documents in connection with his 
business. As an enthusiastic Edison booster, 
he is in Class AAA. ‘The advertisements 
we are reproducing on the opposite page 
amply testify to his faith and enthusiasm in 
our product. One represents Marie Rap- 
pold giving a Tone-Test, and the other is 
n “Open Letter’ in Dutch, inviting all 
importers of Graphophones to give a Tone- 
Test of machines imported by them 1n com- 
petition with the New Edison Phonograph. 
Translated into English, the first adver- 
tisement reads: 

“This is Marie Rappold, the world- 
famous prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, giving a Tone-Test with the 
Edison Disc Phonograph in order to com- 
pare her wonderful voice with the repro- 
duction of same by the New Edison. 

“The ‘Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph,’ 
of April 29th, wrote: ‘Last night about 
three thousand music lovers attended a 
Tone-Test with the 

New Epison Disc PHONOGRAPH 
at Carnegie Hall. 

“Tt was impossible to detect the slight- 
est difference between the actual voice of 
Marie Rappold and the New Edison: the 
reproduction was perfect; only when she 
moved her lips could one notice when she 
herself sang.’ 

“Allow us to demonstrate to you this 
wonderful instrument. 

“THE. PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION, 
MepAN, SUMATRA, DutcH East INDIEs. 


“Showroom: Hindoestraat, 1—3, Tele- 
phone No. 74, will supply all desired in- 
formation.” 


The Open Letter was as follows: 

‘“‘All agents or importers of gramophones 
or similar instruments are respectfully in- 
vited to a Tone-Test of the machines im- 


ported by them, simultaneously with the 
New Epison Disc PHONOGRAPH. 


“This Tone-Test to take place at the 


option of the guests either in a hall or in» 


the open air. 


“The object of this Tone-Test is to have 
a jury determine and decide which of the 
machines renders faithfully the original 
Creation and to use the result for adver- 
tising purposes. 

“Fach participant obligates himself to de- 
posit an amount of FI. 500 (Five Hundred 
Guilders) at the Office of Notary D. Fo- 
quin de Grave, where, as well as at the 
Office of the undersigned, the terms of this 
competition can be obtained. 


“At the conclusion of the Tone-Test, the 
amounts deposited, after deduction of the 
expenses incurred, will be given to the Un- 
employment Fund. 


“Further details are gladly furnished by: 


“THE PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
“Agents for Sumatra for the New Edison 
Phonograph, or 

“Messrs. Larsen & Co., Distributors of 
the Edison Phonograph for the Dutch 
East. Indies, Straits, pene ay Burma, 
Indio-China, etc.’ 

With such aggressive and. éto- -date 
methods, Mr. Larsen is bound to: find his 
deeds saauee from: far Sumatra to New 


York. 


es 


— 


Pa SA ey ASS 


van de Metro 
de Edison Disc Phonograph, om hare 
te vergelijken met de weder 


schreef: Gisterenavond woonden ong 
muziekliefhebbers een proef bij met de 


New Edison Store and 


Dit is Marie Rappold de wereldberoemde prima donna 
politan: Opera, die eene dembdnstratie geeft met 
zeldzaam mooie stem 
gave hiervan door de New Edison. 


De ,,Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph" «van '29 April 
y eveer drie duizend 


New Edison Disc Phonograph. 


in de Carnegie Hall. 
Er was geen verschil te constateeren tusschen de wer- 
an Marie Rappold en die der New Edison, 


kelijke stem v 
enkel aan het bewegen der 


de weergave was volmaakt ; 3 
lippen was het fe bemerken wanneer zij zelve zong 
Laat U dit wonderlijke. instrument demonstreeren. 


De Phonograph Corporation, 


Showroom’ Hindoestraat | — 3, Telefoon 74, geeft U alle 


gewenschte inlichtingen. 
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Ads in the Dutch East Indies 


Nae on9 ree 
epee 
CLE ET PRI IE 9 2 an on chen a ag gg 
F CREE ESE SY PSI Hy BA I A ts i oo 


Open Brief. 


LLE vertegenwoordigers of importeurs van Gramophones 
A of soortgelijke machines worden beleefd uitgenoodigd 
tot een demonstratie der door hen ‘geimporteerde 
machines, samen en gelijkt jdig met de NEW EDISON 
DISC PHONOGRAPH. 

Deze demonstratie kan naay verkiezing der genoodigden plaats 
hebben hetziy in een gesloten caal of in de open lucht. 

Het doe] van deze demonstratie is om door een jury te doen 
beslissen en vaststellen welke machine de oorspronkelijke Creatie 
natuurgetrouw teruggeeft en om dien uitslag voor reclamedoelein- 
den aan te wenden. 


ledere deelnemer aan deze demonstratie verpiicht zich echter 
vooraf tot storting van een bedrag van (500.— VIJF HONDERD 
GULDEN ten kantore van den Notaris D. FOCQUIN DE 
GRAVE te MEDAN alwaar, zoomede ten kantore van onder- 
geteekenden, de verdere voorwaarden ter inzage liggen. 

Na afloop van de demonstratie zullen de gestorte gelden, 
na aftrek van de gemaakte kosten, worden afgedragen in de kas 
van het MALAISE-STEUNCOMITE. 


Nadere inlichtingen verstrekken gaarne : 


The Phonograph Corporation 


Agenten voor Sumatra voor de 
New Edison Phonograph 
of 
de firma LARSEN & Co. Distributors van de Edison Phonograph 


voor Ned.-Indié, Straits, Malakka, Birma, Indo, Chine,. enz. 


(For translation of these advertisements in Dutch, see article page 8) 


How the Fitzgerald Music Co., of Los Angeles 


Very cleverly, the Fitzgerald people have made use of Edison RE-CREATIC 
spread of which is reproduced here. On the outside cover is prir 
connected up with the RE-CREATIONS in our c: 


dealers will make use of this 


(Italian) 
AIDA 
(Pronounced Ah-ee-dah) in four acts 
CHARACTERS OF THE DRAMA 
AIDA, an Ethiopian Slave 
King of Egypt 


Amonasro, King of Etneopia Baritone 

Ramfis, High. Priest. 2 ee eee ee aad e de A raeet o Ore Seen ey Bass 

A. Messenger % 5... <2k pense aoe ee eee Tenor 
Scene laid in Memphis and Thebes in Pharaoh’s time 

Aida, daughter of Amonasro, King of Etheopia, is held a captive by the 
Egyptians at the court of Memphis where she and Rhadames have met and 
fallen in love. 

Rhadames leaves for the Egyptian war; during his absence the king’s 
daughter, Amneris, discovers his attachment for Aida and is greatly infuriated 

she herself preferring him. 

Rhadames has a spectacular return—bringing among other prisoners, 
Aida’s father—Amonasro. The king releases all excepting Amonasro—and 
bestows his daughter upon the reluctant Rhadames. 

Aida’s father then compels her to make of Rhadames a traitor. Because 
Rhadames loves Aida and loathes Amneris—he consents; but Amneris, having 
overheard the plot, seeks to have Rhadames abandon Aida. Finding this im- 
possible, she denounces him and he is condemned to be buried alive. 

After the vault is sealed, Aida, who is concealed there, seeks her lover and 
death finds them together. 

RITORNA VINCITOR 
Marie Rappold 
otions of Aida at hearing her 
“To battle! Death to the invaders 
Go, Rhadames, return victorious!” 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH 
z Sodero’s Band 

Rhadames returning victorious j “Saviour of the 

country!” 
O PATRIA MIA 
Ss vaetccctreeeeseessssesee--------Marie Rappold 
Aida sings of her beloved and beautiful home that she may never again 
see, and as she is about to depart, sees her father. 
A TE GRAVE CAGION M’ADDUCE, AIDA 
) Marie Rappold 
) Taurino Parvis 

“Grave affairs lead me to seek thee here, Aida,” is the reply her father 
makes to her surprise, urging her to conspire with him that Rhadames shall 
betray his army’s plan. 

At her refusal he sings 
SU, DUNQUE 
) Marie Rappold 
| Taurino Parvis 

“Up, then—Rise, Egyptian Legions!”’ describing the consequence to her 

country—Aida then agrees to her father’s proposal. 
Soon appears Rhadames singing 
PUR TI RIVEGGO, MIA DOLCE AIDA 
(“I see thee again, my sweet Aida’) 
{ Marie Rappold 
Boos $ av | Giovianni Zenatello 
him fly with ner. 
FUGGIAM GLI ARDORI 
{ Marie Rappold 
‘ “a a2 | Giovianni Zenatello 
It is the last scene, when the fatal stone is closing, that introduces 
LA FATAL PIETRA 
One of the greatest duets in all opera 
{ Marie Rappold 
Ss SEs ane ) Giovianni Zenatello 
O TERRA ADDIO 
§ Marie Rappold 


nee if “~~ “ ) Giovianni Zenatello 
arewell, O Earth,” closes ihe opera—transporting Aida, with Rha- 
dames, to an endless morrow 


(1 

In three acts— 

The opening scene is in the chui 

painter, working on the mural decer 

known beauty for his Madonna—he ¢ 

beauty of his betrothed Tosca—‘‘A s 
ducing 


“RECONDI) 
(Strang 
82036 . .. 
Angelotti 


the chapel. 

Tosca, noticing his anxiety, bec 
she leaves, while he hastens to assist] 

Scarpia ard his police enter, h: 
Tosca, returning, is praised by Scarp 

The police do not find Angelotti 
his friend’s hiding place.. Scarpia 
—Tosca pleading for his release. S 
prison, offering Tosca his absolute fi 
Scarpia. 

Her spirit broken, she accepts 
of airs— 


VISSI D’ART 
“Love ¢ 
A mock execution is agreed uni 
while Scarpia is writing a pass for 
seizes a dagger and stabs him. 
Mario is brought from his ceil 
note to Tosca he begins—but memo1 
light nights and he sings— 


E LUCEVA\ 


“The Stars 
83047 Eat eS) “eae ; 
Tosca then enters—tells him he 


The guard fires. Then Searpia’s tre 
at Tosca’s entreaties and in desperat 


and is killed. 
LA Bé 
(Fr 
In four acts—N 
Marcel—a painter—Rudolph a 
nard, a musician—are the four frienc 
laid. Rudolph is left alone writing 
comes to ask for a light. They are 
sympathetically observes her little ha 


“CHE GELII 


from a window brightens the room sh 
sings of her charm in— 


“O SOAVE | 
83057 . a , 
while she pledges her love. 
Scene two represents. a student 


friends are ga‘hered—Mussetta, an old 
a reconciliation attracts Marcel by sin} 


“MUSETT 

But there is a continuation of je 

and Rudolph have separated from Mu 
ness in the duet 


‘Cal, Makes Use of Operatic RE-CREATIONS 


‘S of opera, together with a Mood Change Chart idea in a folder, the inside 
»d the Mood Change Chart form. The stories of the operas are 
log in a direct and interesting fashion. Up-to-date 

dea in their own communities. 


in) 

sic by Puecinni 

of San Andrez—Mario Cavaradossi, a 
ns, has copied the likeness of an un- 
yares her fair loveliness with the dark 
ige but harmonious contrast’’—intro- 


ARMONIA” 


armony) 

BP coon eee. Giovanni Maritinelli 
oner, rushes in, imploring assistance 
Mario hurriedly conceals Angelotti in 


2s jealous, but he reassures her and 
gelotti to a safe path. 

g@ traced the fugitive that far—and 
vho has lone desired her. 

t bring in Mario who will not reveal 
ders Mario to the torture chamber 
via releases Mario, but sends him to 
om if she will give herself to him— 


in shame sings that most pathetic 


E D’AMOUR 

Music” 

: . eee ee ee Marie Rappold 
after which Mario is to be free, but 
» lovers to leave the counry, Tosca 


the execution. Thinking to write a 
ecalls their former meeting on star- 


eS TELLE 
e Shining”’ 
{ Ferrari-Fontana 
“aaa ~~ "= 1 Also by Ciccolint 
be free—only to “fall at the shot.” 
ery is evident—Mario does not rise 
she flings herself from the parparet 


EME 

1) 

¢ by Puecinni 

—Collin, a philosopher, and Schau- 
1 whose garret the opening scene is 
n Mimi, 2 young girl livine above, 
aged in conversation when Rudolph 
are cold—and tenderly sings— 


MANINA”’ 

| ES ee Sa he Nee i Guido Ciccolini 
ple life. When a shaft of moonlight 
even more entrancing and Rudolph 


NCIULLA”’ 

{ Alice Verlet 
i. ae | Giovanni Zenatello 
afe in Paris where the Bohemian 
ne of Marcel’s, appears and seeking 
‘the famous 


VALTZ” 
Is quarrels among them all Marcel 
a and Mimi and protest their ficke!- 


“O MIMI, TU PIU” 
Thou False One ; 
S306 9 eee Ree ee RL ee a Ciccolini and Arthur Middleton 
After a period of lonely separation Musetta returns telling of Mimi’s 
fatal illness and bringing her Rudolph. They agree that the past shall be for- 


gotten but Mimi passes away in the midst of her friends who are unable: to 
save her. 


RIGOLETTO—Verdi 
In Three Acts 
Rigoletto is the hunchback jester to the Duke of Mantua—the Duke has 


seen Rigoletto’s daughter, Gilda, and is interested in her, though none holds 
his heart, as is shown by 


“QUESTA O QUELLA” 
Mid the fair throng 

80396 

A number expressing his love of conquest—played by the American 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Duke, disguised as a student, meets Gilda and wins her love, telling 
pee name is Walter Walde. After a tender farewell she rapturously sings 
Ottis 


“CARO NOME” 
Dearest Name 
8256S eee eer ae Se See ns Rae Sey a UE Beebe gt EN Gl .....Frieda Hempel 
At nightfall Gilda is abducted and taken to the Duke’s Palace—her father 
discovering this goes to the palace, first denouncing, then pleading with the 


32 ES 6 eee ot se en ee Re: SR en A Oe ele Wee et Mario Laurenti 

Gilda comes out to her father explaining that she had privately met and 
loved the Duke. . Rigoletto swears vengeance and, through another, lures 
the Duke to Sparafucile’s Den. There, after ordering wine, the Duke sings 


“LA DONNA E MOBILE” 


Woman is Fickle 


$53 OS ie aera cies ee he PN ca i rg ten) LSE ce eas NE A Allessandro Bonci 

Madalenna, Sparafucile’s sister, appears and the Duke seeks to embrace 
her. Gilda concealed outside with her father hears his protestation of love 
to Madalenna and is heartbroken. At this point the famous quartet is heard in 


BELLA FIGLIA, DELL ’AMORE 
(Quartet—Verlet, Cioccolini, Aleock and Middleton) 

Gilda hears later of Sparafucile’s intent to kill the Duke and arranges to 
sacrifice herself. She knocks at the door—is seized. stabbed and wrapped in 
a sack Rigoletto had arranged, to throw in the river. Hearing the voice of the 
Duke, Rigoletto opens the sack—only to find poor Gilda, his own child. 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE—Rossini 

The Count Almaviva loves Rosini—ward of Dr.. Bartolo——who wishes to 
wed her nimself. The Count goes to serenade Rosini, but she does not appear. 
Figaro—the village barber—is then heard to sing 


“LARGO AL FACTOTUM” 


“UNA VOCE POCO FA” 
A Little Voice I Hear 
$04.00 yee ee er ee dee ee 8 seve EE ad ork Re se Ne Stella Power 


Dr. Bartolo resolves to bring disgrace upon the Count and describes the 
nature of calumny in the marvelous 


“LA CALUMNIA” 
(Slander’s Whisper) 
BeOS Se ete Re A rd sate Ee Lee ae ota oy Virgilio Lazzari 


While Bartolo is scheming in this direction the Count is gaining access 
to the house in various disguises and finally wins the lovely Rosini. 


Dene eee 
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What the Mood Change Charts 
and Parties Told 


N the cover this month, we show a 

picture of Dr. Bingham and his as- 
sistants at work, classifying and analyzing 
the country-wide returns on the Mood 
Change experiment. Our readers will note 
with great interest the article and lists of 
RE-CREATIONS prepared by Dr. Bing- 
ham and given on the first pages of this 
magazine. We recommend that dealers ex- 
amine the lists of RE-CREATIONS 
given and equip themselves adequately to 
pursue and convince the American public 
of the practical use of real music. 


Hardly a day passes that we are not in 
receipt of some newspaper account of a 
Mood Change party given in a community 
that rose eagerly to the unique experiment. 
By this time, most of our dealers and their 
salesmen have come to appreciate the value 
of the Mood Change Chart, though at first 
it may have seemed a peculiar tool in the 
hand of a commercial person. 

We all know that it is a difficult thing 
to educate the public up to a new idea, but 
in the Mood Change experiment we have 
had the good fortune to be able to combine 
an emotional appeal with a reasonable argu- 
ment. 


Getting It on the Outside 


OR months, we have been preaching to 
you on the subject of “Getting Out 
and Getting It.’’ Perhaps the subject got 


to be a bore, or it may have urged you to 
try out the idea. As for ourselves, we are 
still a “bull” on the notion. A story came 
casually to us the other day, which illus- 
trated the value of outside work in a strik- 
ing manner. 

Lawlor & Diveny, of Montclair, N. J., 
became Edison dealers and opened a store 
last August. Because of other business 
duties, one of the partners was unable to 
take up the Edison interests during the first 
month, but a man was engaged temporarily, 
and both he and one of the partners re- 
mained in the store. Beginning with the 
second month’s business, both partners were 
on the job. But they decided that one or 
the other should go out and canvass for 
business. As a matter of fact, they took 
turns at it. The outcome was that eight 
instruments were sold during the second 
month, when none were sold during the 
first. 

Score: 8 to 0 in favor of outside work. 


Keeping Up to Date 


OUBTLESS our dealers make the 

best use of the printed matter which 
we send out to them from time to time. If 
they do not, they are apt to overlook some 
valuable connecting link in our well-plan- 
ned publicity. The recent folder on “What 
Edison Likes in Music” should be put in 
the hands of all those customers and pros- 
pects that received the ‘First Twenty-Five” 
list. It will stimulate interest and produce 
RE-CREATION sales. Likewise the first 
booklet of the ‘““Golden Treasury”’ series, 
entitled ““The Effective Use of the Small 
Library,” ought to be placed in the hands 
of mothers and school teachers. It is 
full of valuable hints and help, especially 
in the directing and the development of the 
musical taste of Young America. 

We are glad to announce, also, that with- 
in a few weeks the new Edison RE-CREA- 
TION Catalog will be ready for distribu- 
tion. It will include the numbers on the 
December supplement and those issued as 
the November Flashes. We feel sure that 
this will prove to be welcome information. 


It looks as if we were going to begin the 
New Year well. 


Henne Ld 


ese rNee TiAl O NSD -P-OOUN TES 13 


from New York debut 


to Chicago dance floor! 


SETS 


Act 1. WEDNESDAY, October 19th 
Scene: The exclusive Club de Vingt ( Hotel Vanderbilt), New York. ‘‘April 
Showers’? is introduced to New York’s smartest dancing set. The fox-trot 


sensation of the season. 


Act 2. One Day Later, THURSDAY, October 20th 
Scene: Edison Recording Studio, New York. The famous Club de Vingt 
Orchestra records ‘‘April Showers.” 


Act 3. Four Days Later, at Sunrise, MONDAY, October 24th 
Scene: Hazelhurst Field, Long Island. Representatives of the 
Edison Laboratories catch the U. S. airplane mail for Chicago 
with Edison RE-CREATIONS of ‘‘April Showers.” 


Act 4. Fourteen hours later, MONDAY, October 24th 


Scenes Black Cat Ball-Room, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Chicago’s smart set dances to the New Edison’s RE-CREATION 


of ‘‘April Showers.”’ 


with Broadway Hits 


Edison is First with Broadway hits! This unique and punchy ad will appear in a repre- 
sentative list of January and February magazines and tell your people about it. 
Be sure to run Interlocking copy in your newspapers to tie up with the ads. 


ORE than a year has passed since we 

started giving you these selected lists 

of RE-CREATIONS. We hope that they 

are proving to be commercially and musi- 
cally profitable. Are they? 


Remember, the numbers listed in this de- 
partment will be those you can get readily, 
and, in addition, they will be selections cal- 
culated to lend variety and class to your 
stock. As we have said before, these num- 
bers, for the most part, will be the steady, 
slow winners in the race for musical favor, 
rather than the swift “best sellers” that are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. It is very 
much the same case with fiction. A popular 
novel may be the rage of the hour, but it 
takes a standard novel to outsell it in the 
long run. 


We were talking with a well-informed 
man the other day, and he said something 
that stuck in our minds, which may be 
worth repeating. He said: 


“Phonograph music should be selected 
with the same care that is given to choosing 
a book. A really good composition is a joy 
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O mio Fernando (Oh! My Fernando)—Favorita, (Dontzett:), Contralt 


The Cash Registers Here! 


forever, while a merely catchy one soon be- 
comes a weariness to the spirit. In buying 
phonograph music, I find that the safest plan 
is to stick to compositions you know are 
standard, rendered by musicians of the high- 
est class. Indeed, it is often advisable to 
buy a composition on this recommendation 
alone, even when it does not especially ap- 
peal to you on first hearing. The chances 
are it will grow on you as you become famil- 
iar with it. Many people do not care for 
grand opera selections at first, even though 
they are admitted to be unsurpassed ; but if 
you will only cultivate a familiarity with 
such pieces they will prove to be a never- 
ending pleasure. To me, phonograph music 
is something that must be lived with a long 
time, so it should be chosen with care and 
thought.”’ 

Now, if, in looking over the following 
titles, you find little or nothing that appeals 
to you personally, try to disregard your 
preferences and prejudices. Above all 
things, take warning, and don’t let your 
individual tastes interfere with your ability 
to sell, or with possible sales. 


Royal Fish and Chorus 

Royal Fish 

American Symphony Orchestra 
American Symphony Orchestra 
Gladys Rice and Walter Van Brunt 
Walter Van Brunt and Ghorus 
Imperial Marimba Band 

Imperial Marimba Band 

Conway’s Band 
Conway’s Band 

Sam Ash 

Thomas Chalmers 
Metropolitan Quartet 
Harvey Hindermyer and Mixed Chorus 
Walter Van Brunt and Chorus 
Helen Clark 

Edison Concert Band 


Venetian Instrumental Quartet 
Weyert A.4Moor 
politan Quartet 
Edward Allen 
Leeta Corder 
Leeta Corder 
Sodero’s Band 


Zoellner String Quartet 


Zoellner String Quartet 
Metropolitan Quartet 
Metropolitan Quartet 

Marie Morrisey 

0, in Italian 

Marie Morrisey 


50070 Marguerite, (White), Tenor 
Where the Water Lillies Grow, (Green), Tenor 
50089 La Zingana, (Bohm) 
Kiss Waltz—Merry War, (Strauss) 
50373 Fair Hawaii, ( Kutz) 
She Sang ‘‘Aloha”’ to Me, (Carey), Tenor 
50508 Clover Club, (4rndz) 
Nona Waltz, (Vandersloot) 
50693 American Legion March, (Vandersloot) 
Wedding of the Rose—Intermezzo, (Jessel) 
50721 When I Found You—Poor Little Ritz Girl, (Romberg), Tenor 
Wond’ ring, (David), Baritone 
50763 In the Heart of Dear Old Italy, (Glogau), Mixed Voices 
Margie, (Conrad-Robinson), Tenor 
80077 And a Little Child Shall Lead Them, ( Harris) 
For You, (Smith), Contralto 
80135 Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Parts I and IT, (Ztszt) 
80234 Angel’s Serenade, (Braga), Violin, Violoncello, Flute and Harp 
Through the Air, (Damm), Piccolo 
80415 God Be With Our Boys To-Night, (Sanderson), Mixed Voices Metro 
Hearts of the World, (Johnson), Baritone 
80540 Always Do As People Say You Should, ( Herbert), Soprano 
Scenes That Are Brightest—Maritana, (Flotow), Soprano 
80598 Il Guarany Overture—Parts I and II, (Gomez) 
80608 Intermezzo, Quartet Op. 13, (1p politoff-Iwanow), First Violin, Second Violin, 
Viola and Violoncello 
Menuett, (Boccherin1), First Violin, Second Violin, Viola and Violoncello 
82033 Home, Sweet Home, (Payne), Mixed Voices 
The Swallow (La Golondrina), (Serradell), Mixed Voices 
82144 Happy Days, (Strelezk1), Contralto 
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Have You Ordered Your Spring Tone-Test? 


By A. L. Walsh 


FAS glorious year of ‘Tone- 
Tests has come to a close. In more 
than 1,500 towns and cities, this year, the 
New Edison has emerged triumphant after 
being put to the exacting test of direct com- 
parison that no “talking machine’ manu- 
facturer dare attempt. Approximately one 
million and a half people have heard Edison 
artists who were proud to demonstrate that 
the Edison can sing or play quite as well 
as they can. What an achievement! And 
what a thrill of pride it must give each 
member of this great Edison family, but, 
most important, what a blow to “talking 
machine” competition! 

If you were one of the far-sighted deal- 
ers that booked a Tone-Test this year, we 
congratulate you. Even if you felt no im- 
mediate material results, the memory is 
there—indelibly stamped on the minds of 
your prospects. A continuance of your 
canvassing and all other aggressive follow- 
up methods cannot fail to bring its reward. 
If you are experiencing difficulty in selling 
Edisons after your irrefutable Tone-Test 
argument, think of what ycur “‘talking ma- 
chine” competitor is passing through—~try- 
ing to explain why his “talker” is incapable 
of sustaining a Tone-Test. You, Mr. Edi- 
son Dealer, are in the driver’s seat which 
he would like to be occupying. 

If you did not bring a Tone-Test artist 
to your town this year, probably already you 
regret it, if you will be honest with your- 
self. We've said it many times before, but 
again we want to reiterate that no Edison 
dealer can afford to do without at least one 
Tone-Test annually. It is our one big 
point of superiority. We spread the news 
as much as we can in our magazine adver- 
tising, but it is up to you to convince 
the “Missouri” element of your population 
that our advertising claims are based on 
true facts. Look over the advertisements of 
the talking machine manufacturers and 
observe the unblushing claims of the copy- 
writers—True Piano Tones at last,” “In 
the homes of the great musicians.” And, 
remember the super-intelligent canine who 
recognizes the voice of his master, even 
when it sounds the same as the next door 


neighbor’s. It is only by giving your towns- 
people proof—positive proof in the form of 
a Tone-Test that you will be able to kill 
such nonsense. 

‘There is another important benefit that 
a dealer derives from his Tone-Test which 
we perhaps overlook. “That is the invalu- 
able prestige it gives him in his community 
and the feeling of good will which it cre- 
ates. Recitals being given today are more 
than scientific demonstrations. They are 
also rich in entertainment value, and_per- 
sons who hear them are bound to feel in- 
debted to the dealers who put them on. In 
a certain jobber’s territory, this fall, no 
Tone-Test recitals were given. Recently 
the jobber visited Orange and remarked 
that several of his dealers were being re- 
proved by Edison owners because they had 
not put on Tone-Tests. These people think 
of the Edison dealer as the local impresario 
and look forward to the Edison Tone-Test 
as an annual event. 

Are you the impresario of your town? 
Are you referred to as the man who stages 
those Edison Concerts once or twice a year, 
to which no admission is charged, though 
the “Show” is easily worth $2.00 a seat? 
If you are, you have something that can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. You 
have the respect and gratitude of your fel- 
low citizens, and you can’t help but capital- 
IZe201 it 

If you neglected to give a Tone-Test this 
year, we won't hold it against you, but 
whether you have given one or not, we 
earnestly believe, without any joshing, that 
you need a Spring Recital. By “Spring” 
we don’t necessarily mean April. We have 
a habit of referring to our “early in the 
year” tours as spring tours, though the 
bookings usually start in January, and Jan- 
uary 1s as good a time as any other. In 
fact, convincing advertising such as Tone- 
Tests is more essential after the Holidays 
than before, when there is probably a nat- 
ural demand for merchandise. 

Write your jobber today for a Spring 
Recital—not because we ask you to, but 
because you know, in your heart, it is the 
finest ““business-getter’”’ you have. 
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Just Between Ourselves 


Do you try to connect up with the movies 
in your town? It pays. You will remem- 
ber we had something on this subject in a 
recent issue, telling how Mr. Bryan, of 
The Phonograph Shop, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., pulled a great stunt of the 
kind. Now, along comes Mr. S. L. Ca- 
vanaro, of Riverhead, L. I., who used the 
RE-CREATION (No. 50786), “Over 
the Hill” in connection with the screen 
story of that title. The director of the 
Capitol Theatre, in which it was used, 
wrote as follows: 

“The result was very gratifying, the 
music harmonizing nicely with the picture 
on the screen, the tone of said instrument 
and the rendition of the selection in ques- 
tion calling forth much favorable comment 
on the part of the large audience, which 
numbered approximately 1,800 daily.” 

The local newspaper took. note. of the 
event and said: 

“Large audiences have been enjoying ‘Over 
the Hill,’ another celebrated film at the Capitol 
Theatre here this week. The last performance 
will be given this Thursday evening. A pleas- 
ing feature of the program has been the render- 
ing of the song ‘Over the Hill’ and other selec- 
tions on the Edison phonograph, which was 


provided through the courtesy of S. L. Cavanaro, 
local Edison dealer.” 


If you have not done so, why not make 
every effort to tie up with the movies? The 
screen drama, “Over the Hill,” will be 
going the rounds for the next six months, 
in all probability. But there are scores of 
other picturizations that can be used by the 
ingenious dealer, to go with our RE- 


CREATIONS. 


How many of us were wise enough to 
make use of Armistice Day by employing 
the RE-CREATION of Mr. Edison’s 
message, “Let Us Not Forget,” as part of 
a ceremony? ‘The G. A. Ensenberger & 
Sons organization, Bloomington, IIl., had 
the foresight to do so. Their employees as- 
sembled to hear the words of the great in- 
ventor originally spoken in memory of the 
boys who fought the great battles of the 
World War. The Bloomington Daily 
Bulletin reported the Ensenberger exercises. 
Part of the report we copy: 

‘““All employees of the Ensenberger establish- 


ment paused, and assembled on the main floor, 
where suitable space has been fittingly arranged 


for Armistice Day exercises. After a few suit- 
able remarks by Mr. Gus Ensenberger, the fa- 
mous message, ‘Let Us Not Forget,’ was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Edison, and the program closed by 
the orchestra playing the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’ 

“The message by Mr. Edison was especially 
recorded at the Edison Phonograph laboratories, 
to be used for commemoration of all soldiers of 
the Allied Armies who fought and died for the 
ideals of all mankind. 

“It was indeed significant and a privilege to 
have so distinguished a personage brought to 
Bloomington by means of the Re-Creation of 
his voice and each one in attendance was deeply 
touched. A camp-scarred Army & Navy Model 
Edison Phonograph, which had seen a year’s 
service in Camp Kearney, California, was used 
to deliver the message.” 


It is decidedly encouraging when a Met- 
ropolitan daily makes a news item of some 
feature of your business. Roemmele Bros., 
of Richmond Hill, Greater New York, in- 
stalled a Turn-Table in their store and 
were delighted to discover the following 


“stick” in the Richmond Hill Record for 
November 18th: 


“A service and innovation in the selling of 
phonographs is being offered by Roemmele Bros., 
of 110th Street and Jamaica Avenue, in the 
new turn-table recently installed, which enables 
anyone interested in the purchase of a phono- 
graph to hear the various makes played one 
right after the other and under the same condi- 
tions. It is a well known fact that it is difficult 
for the average layman in music to carry and 
properly contrast the different tones of phono- 
graphs from one shop to another and Roemmele 
Bros.’ method of demonstrating is proving a 
great success, judging from the number of peo- 
ple that are seen daily listening to their dem- 
onstrations.”’ 


The Montana Phonograph Co., of He- 


lena, Mont., sent us the following anecdote, 
though we are not so sure about its va- 
lidity. However, here goes: 

“A new owner of a William and Mary model, 
a fat woman with fine clothes, came into our 
shop and announced that she wanted 
classical music. Assuming a superior air, she 
said that she had had too much jazz and popu- 
lar stuff, and that she had come to the con- 
clusion that the real music was always high 
class. The salesman, placing a RE-CREATION 
on the phonograph, said with a politely informa- 
tive air: ‘This is the ‘Rigoletto Quartet’.’ The 
large lady did not quite catch what he said, and 
she replied: 

“‘Rag-eletto Quartet! Take it off! I said 
that I have had all the ‘rag’ I want. Please 
give me something with a little more class to 
it.’ ”) 


some — 
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still Setting the Pace 


URING the month of October the 

Turn-Table met with the usual 
gratifying results. Of the persons who 
asked for the Demonstration, 42.3 per 
cent bought. Of those who heard the 
Demonstration but did not request it, 33.2 
per cent purchased. ‘Then, 17.2 per cent 
of those who said ‘Will Buy Later,” act- 
ually bought. Rather significant of the 
Turn-Table’s selling power, isn’t it? 

The Turn-Table will do the same for 
you during the post-holiday season, if 
pushed to the fore and given the oppor- 
tunity. If you have an Edison Turn- 
Table make certain that it is equipped with 
talking machines that will offer a favor- 
able comparison with the Chippendale 
Model of the New Edison. Not only is 
this required by the Laboratories, but is 
necessary if you expect to make the proper 
impression upon the buying public of your 
community. 

Following are the smallest models of the 
most prominent talking machines that are 
acceptable for installation on an Edison 
Turn-Table, in comparison with the Off- 
cial Laboratory Model of the New Edison. 


There is no objection to the use of larger 


and more expensive models than these, but 
smaller models do not compare fairly, 
either in size, or list price, with the Official 


Laboratory Model: 


Present 

Manufacturer Model List Price 
Victor sae 120 $275.00 
Columbine. ss ae IZ 175.00 
DONOTAL ee ae Elite 265.00 
Pathe (Sapphire) 17 225.00 
Pathe (Actuelle) ‘H” 250.00 
NW OCallOn meee ee 720 250.00 
Brunswick —____ pie, 250.00 
@heneyase= ae Georgian No. 5 235.00 

Study this list carefully and if your 


equipment does not measure up to it, you 
should take steps immediately to make the 
necessary changes. 

To dealers who are without the Edison 
Turn-Table, we suggest that you make a 
survey of your floor space. If you have 
an available room, or can partition off a 
space, 10 feet by 20 feet, do not delay in 
asking your jobber for a Turn-Table. 

Our Sales Promotion Department is ever 
ready and willing to give dealers informa- 
tion pertaining to the Edison Turn-Table. 
Why not avail yourself of this co-operation ? 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WORLD: WAR 


Spelling the name of 


“Edison” 


in the Signal Corps 
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Mailing Lists 


YPEWRITE lists— 
please—if you possibly can. 

And if you can’t send us typewritten 
mailing lists, please devote special effort to 
insure perfect legibility of hand-written 
lists. 


your mailing 


Illegible hand-written mailing lists cause 
us no end of trouble. We do our best, of 
course, to decipher such hand-written lists 
correctly; but we’re human and we don’t 
always succeed. “This means that some let- 
ters go out incorrectly addressed—and the 
dealers involved lose that much sales promo- 
tion leverage. Incidentally, we lose money 


because of the wastage of material and 
labor thereby entailed. 

Another thing: An illegible mailing list 
lengthens our circularizing productive pro- 
cesses several times. “This not only means 
added expense to us but it means also that 
our Circularizing Service generally is im- 
paired, with a consequent loss to all dealers 
who are using such service. 

We repeat: Please send us typewritten 
mailing lists if you can. If you are unable 
to do this, please have your lists done in 
legible penmanship. Observance of this 
rule will afford appreciable mutual ad- 
vantages. 


EDISON MUSIC IN “VISIT YOUR LAUNDRY WEEK” 
In Lawton, Okla., the week from October 24th to 29th, was given over to celebrating 


“Laundry.” 


M. Koehler Co., Edison Dealers, of the city, obtained the privilege 


of having a display of instruments at the Lawton Laundry. Wicker chairs 
were installed for the accommodation of about twenty people, 
and the seats were in use practically all of the time. 
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New Disc Parts Catalog 


Y this time we assume that all dealers 
have received from their respective 
jobbers the new edition of the Disc Parts 


Catalog (Form No. 4659). 


The new edition of that catalog em- 
bodies a very marked improvement in re- 
spect of the illustrations. In addition to 
the number, the name of each piece of ma- 
terial is shown on the _ illustration—the 
name above, the number below. In previous 
editions, only the number has appeared on 
the illustration. Obviously, it is an easier 
matter to identify a given piece of material 
when its name, as well as its number, ap- 
pears on the illustration. 


As in former editions, kindred parts are 
shown in group illustrations: Starting 
Service and Speed Adjusting Parts, Barrel 
Parts, etc. So far as the group arrange- 
ments permit, parts are listed in numerical 
order. 


A word about our plan of distributing 
this edition of the Disc Parts Catalog 
through jobbers. In the past, it has been 
our custom to send such material direct to 
dealers. ‘Chat practice hasn’t operated sat- 
isfactorily—has ordinarily necessitated a 
high percentage of duplicate distribution. 
Duplicate distribution means substantial 
additional costs. And it was with a view 
to holding additional costs on this edition 
of the Disc Parts Catalog at the lowest 
possible mark that we adopted the plan of 
having it distributed among dealers by 
jobbers. 

If you haven’t yet received a copy of the 
new Disc Parts Catalog, ask your jobber 
for one. 

And please help us avoid needless ex- 
pense by providing for your copy of that 
catalog a place of safe-keeping; a place 
that will insure ready and _ permanent 
availability. 


a 


IN THE WILD-CAT MOUNTAINS OF EAST TENNESSEE 
As Mr. M. M. Kuhn, of C. B. Haynes Co., Inc., of Richmond, Va., said of this picture: 


“Here’s a striking example of what Edison music will do for you.” 


Mr. Leach, the 


new dealer at Kingsport, Tenn., was responsible for the recital in the woods. 
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Response to the Edison School for 
Salesmen Idea 


HE boys are coming through in great 

shape. There is every indication of 
real enthusiasm behind the registration of 
salesmen scheduled to attend the Edison 
Schools for Salesmanship when they are 
opened. It has come somewhat in the na- 
ture of a surprise even to us that Edison 
men were so willing to put themselves un- 
der a course of intensive training. Cer- 
tainly, it is a sign that augurs well for their 
success. It is so easy to become _ hide- 
bound and addicted to one’s own peculiar 
habits of thought and action that it is a 
positively joyous revelation to discover that 
so many hundreds of Edison salesmen stand 
ready to improve upon their selling tech- 
nique. 

Facing it squarely, we must realize that 
if the year 1921 taught us anything at all, 
it has made everyone in business realize that 
the art of salesmanship was something that 
had been almost lost to us during the boom 
period. Easy times made us careless. We 
forgot how to work hard. Insidiously, and 
without our suspecting it, we lapsed into a 
state of mental and physical inertia, per- 
haps, which always destroys energy and in- 
itiative. Something of this kind has af- 
fected us—all of us—in the past year, but 
fortunately it seems as if the majority of 
us 1s awakening to the deterioration, and 
those who are sensible are seeking to rem- 
edy the shortcomings bred by the boom. 
Salesmanship, of course, is one of the things 
that suffered most at our hands, and means 
of restoring it to its former skill and: power 
are now being discussed on all sides. 

We think that the Edison Schools for 
Salesmen, projected by our William Max- 
well, will go far towards rejuvenating the 
mind and spirit of those who earnestly de- 
sire to improve themselves. As is well 
known, Mr. Maxwell has given many 
years of his life to the study of salesman- 


ship in all of its phases, and is one of 
America’s leading authorities on the sub- 
ject. His courses at the Edison Schools 
will be the distilled and concentrated es- 
sence of experience from a deductive and 
long-range mind of exceptional quality. 


At present, Mr. Maxwell is busy deliver- 
ing speeches on the subject of super-sales- 
manship before various distinguished bodies 
of men. On December 14th, he addressed 
the Ad-Men’s Post, No. 209, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, at the Advertising Club, in 
New York. Mr. R. B. Alexander, the 
moving spirit of this Ad-Men’s Post, said 
to Mr. Maxwell: 


‘T think it is necessary to have a man who 
is an outstanding figure in advertising and 
sales circles to address this first meeting. I 
know of no one whom I would rather see 
deliver this message than yourself.” 


On December 19th, Mr. Maxwell was 
called upon to address the Philadelphia 
Sales Managers’ Association, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. And on January 6th, 
he is scheduled to appear before the Century 
Club at Indianapolis, to talk on the sub- 
ject of salesmanship. The Century Club is 
in association of star salesmen, who have to 
achieve a certain quota of business before 
being admitted to the successful circle. 


One thing we are hoping, and that is 
that not only prize winners in the various 
competitions going on in respect of our sales- 
manship schools will attend the courses. 
We want everybody to take advantage of 
the great opportunity. Mr. Maxwell’s 
Caravan Convention play, ‘School For 
Salesmen,” has been printed and dis- 
tributed. “Those who read it, together with 
the speech by Mr. Iden Payne, which is in- 
cluded in the pamphlet, cannot help but 
feel that they must participate in the great 
movement for better salesmanship which is 
going forward. 
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